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PREFACE. 

During the past twenty years a very large number of men and women, and 
especially of poor boys, have personally or by letter asked me to write a book 
in which would be narrated of the labors and experiences of that which has 
indeed been a most eventful life. I comply with their request, not to lift 
the subject of these chapters into position for abuse or criticism but with an 
earnest desire that what I write, all of truth and experiences of a severe 
struggle for existence, may be the means of helping poor boys and working- 
men to shun rocks on which many rush to ruin, and to better their condition 
for the happiness that follows earnest efforts and a preservation of one's self 
from dissipation. 

Going back to the days of orphaned infancy, relying upon a memory often 
remarked as wonderful for its power of retention, I use the pen to picture 
the scenes, struggles, temptations, ups and downs of life and lessons learned, 
as the errand-boy ot recollection brings them to me. In this narration I 
shall not attempt to screen myself, but will frankly tell of things others 
might not write of, not to wound, but to heal and to suggest walks and ways 
that are of pleasantness. 

During the fifty- five years that have passed since I began hoeing the row of 
life, I have learned these things : 

I St. That happiness actually comes from trying to add to the happiness- 
of others. 

2d. That poverty is no bar to happiness or success, if a person takes care 
of his health and steers as clear as possible of dissipation, intemperance and 
folly. 

3d. That a man's acquaintances outnumber his actual friends. 

4th. That home happiness without alloy or abatement grows deeper, 
wider and clearer, as one is considerate of the feelings of others. 

5th. That a man is never knocked out for keeps till he knocks himself 
out, or till his spirit passes on from the body that is required here, to the ^ 
life where the present body is not required. 

Therefore, with no other aim than to add to the light that is already in 
the world; to help boys to be good and careful men, and therefore kind, 
loving, considerate husbands of good women and fathers of creditable 
children, I call on memory to my aid and follow one of the billions of 
threads that lead from the womb to the grave, and that make the warp and 
woof of the future along which thought will advance. 

Thine for the Right, 

M. M. POMEROY. 
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To all who are struggling to better their conditions 
by honest, persevering endeavor, this book is respectfully 
dedicated, in the hope that it will be of use, especially 
to the rising generation. 



New York, 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Time and Place of Birth — Visiting with Dead Men — Facts for 
Old People to chat About — With the Workers of the Past. 

I was born in Elmira, Chemung County, New York, on the morning of 
Christmas, 1833. At least so say the ones who ought to know and who 
wrote the event down in the family Bible. 

My father. Hunt Pomeroy, a practiqal watchmaker, was a resident of 
Elmira at the time of my birth. Previous to his becoming a resident of 
Elmira, which present city was then known as the village of Newtown, he 
was a resident of Ithaca, New York, where he was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of horn combs. Not being able to succeed in Ithaca to the extent of 
his desires, he removed to Elmira. I do not know when or on what occa- 
sion, he first met Orlina Rebecca White, whom he married, and who be- 
came my mother. She was the daughter of Dr. Amos Gates White, a for- 
mer resident of Orange County, New York, as I am informed, and who 
lived at the time this narrative commences, in the town of Southport, Che- 
mung County, on a farm through which ran a small stream known as Seely 
Creek. This creek is born, and in time of freshets, raised on the hills of 
Pennsylvania, and about twice a year manages to become thoroughly demor- 
alized, and to tear down the hills, ravines and valleys, like boys running to 
fire, until all tired out, muddy and breast-laden with flood-trash, it reaches 
the boundary line between the States of Pennsylvania and New York, at 
what is known as the State Line Settlement, then on to empty into the 
Chemung River, ten miles away. 

Eight miles up the quiet Seely Creek Valley from Elmira it becomes 
quite a respectable stream, only save its ungovernable disposition. Dr. 
White, as he was familiarly called, was one of the pioneers of this country. 
A descendant of Revolutionary stock and with a tincture of rebellion against 
wrong and a disposition to make the most he could out of his talent, en- 
ergy and circumstances, he came in early life to this section which was then 
a pine wilderness, and located a patent of land. This gave hi in a tract of 
country which afterward became very valuable, and .the value of which is 
still increasing. At a point on the stream six miles from Elmira, he built or 
had erected for him, a substantial wood farm house, painted red ; a red 
grist mill and saw mill. These improvements became the nucleus for quite 
a settlement, which is now known as Webb's Mills, from the fact that the 
possession of the mills passed from hand to hand until it settled to the own- 
ership of a prominent citizen named Webb. Here now is quite a village. 
Several stores and a number of commodious, attractive homes, and a fewjn 
churches, and evidences of growing, enterprising civilization. " 

Dr. White was one of the old-fashioned Presbyterians, who believed that 
it was the duty of man to replenish and multiply the earth. He therefore 
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the more easily conformed his life to the command of God, and as a resu 
came to be the father of a healthy, honest, upright, deserving family. H 
eldest son was named Marcus, in honor of Marcus Marvin, to whom n 
grandfather was related. He had two other sons, whose names respective! 
were Seth Marvin White and Amos Alanson White. He also was the fath< 
of daughters whose names were Elvira, Emily, Sally and Orlina Rebecc 
who was his youngest child. My grandfather died a few months after I w; 
born, so I remember nothing of him personally. My grandmother I nev^ 
saw, nor have I ever thought to inquire of any of my relatives who she wj 
or from what family originating. It has always been a trait of the family 1 
meddle with the affairs of other people as little as possible — to receive ii 
structions and not to ask questions concerning which gave no promise < 
immediate material benefit . 

At the death of my grandfather, his eldest son, who was my unc 
Marcus, was left as head of the family. My mother was always a great ft 
vorite with him, so that I was christened soon after my birth, and baptize 
according to the Episcopal service, as Marcus Mills Pomeroy. 

Previous to the marriage of niy mother all my grandfather's children wei 
married, with the exception of one son, Alanson. My Aunt Elvira had bee 
married to a man named Samuel H. Baker, who was one of the dryest fisl: 
so to speak, I ever knew. He had a gift for writing poetry and huntin 
wolves. He was the owner of a few acres of farm nearly all of which W2 
hill-sides, a few miles up the creek from where my grandfather lived — acros 
the line in the State of Pennsylvania. He was a dreamy, scheming mai 
whose greatest industry seemed to be in studying how to shirk work. I ma 
say that in that respect he was a success. As a writer he was possessed c 
much more than ordinary ability ; in fact he had genuine talent. Some c 
his poems were very fine, but in those days of corn bread^and salt pork, poel 
were not held in high esteem. He used to write occasionally for the Elmir 
Gazette and other papers. Once in a while, when I would be visiting at h; 
house, he would call me upstairs into a room lighted by one window, an 
taking from an old trunk great rolls of MSS., proceed to read the same t 
me, telling me that when I could learn to write like that, I would be a mar 
' Uncle Sam, as we called him, was a great hunter. He had several dogs 
large, powerful fellows, and they knew their master's wish. There were i 
the woods all about his home bears, wolves, and deers without number. Th 
wolves would often come so close to the house at night, in their search fc 
sheep, that the dogs would occasionally break out from their kennel an- 
capture a wolf, and sometimes the wolves would capture a dog. Then it wa 
whetstone music to hear my uncle swear, alternately at wolves, and dogs, an- 
himself. Once in a while the dogs would follow the wolves into the wood 
and when came the morning, so that the tracks could be seen in the sno^ 
.|jJJncle would take down one of his long, single-barreled rifles, and start fo 
^the hills, to be gone almost as long as was old Rip Van Winkle. 

My Aunt Emily married a man named Hervey E. Jones, a handsome 
good-natured, enterprising young man, at the time residing in Elmira. 
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My Aunt Sally was married to Alpheus Sanderson, who had been my 
father's partner in the comb business at Ithaca. They also engaged in the 
same business again after they came to Elmira, and continued together for 
two or three years. The partnership was dissolved while my father was yet 
apparently a young man. He engaged in the watch business, and my uncle 
removed the machinery of the comb factory up Seely Creek ten miles, near 
to the settlement now known as Millertown, which, since the railroad has 
been completed along that valley to Tioga, has become quite a thriving vil- 
lage, with its newspaper. 

After the comb business gave out, as it did when the heads of the child- 
ren were fixed, and other manufacturers brought better and more expensive 
machinery into operation, my uncle Sanderson embarked in the business o9 
manufacturing lumber, which he carried on at various places near Elmira, 
and afterwards at Mill Creek, in Tioga County, Pennsylvania, then again in 
a large mill near Corning, in Steuben County, New York. From there he 
removed to Red Wing, Minnesota, where, for a number of years, he was 
largely engaged as part or whole owner in a prominent steam saw mill and 
lumber establishment. 

My uncle, Sjth M. White, married Sarah Roy, daughter of Alexander 
Roy, an old pioneer whj had in early life removed with his wife, Johanna, 
from Orange County to Seely Cre jk Valley, where he located as his home an 
attractive piece of ground four miles farther up the creek than wh^re lived 
my grandfather ; two miles farther up the stream than where it was crossed 
by the State line, so that he lived in the town of Wells, Bradford county, 
Pennsylvania. lam somewhat particular and perhaps prolix in this recital, 
because before this narrative is through several of the persons named will 
have figured somewhat prominently. 

One matter I wish to call special attention to. This is the longevity of 
those from whom I am descended. In my grandfather's family were eleven 
children — those not mentioned dying before they became of age. His 
daughter Emily, who was in her young days considered one of the handsom- 
est women in that section of the country, was the mother of eleven children, 
nearly all of whom were raised to full age, many of whom are now living. 
Four of her sons are prosperous farmers in Iowa and Kansas. Aunt Sally 
Sanderson was also the mother of eleven children, the majority of whom are 
alive. 

CHAPTER II. 



Influence of a Mother — Learning to Read — My "Kingdom" for 
A Dress — Sorry He had not Bounced Him — Boyhood Life. 

A little more than a year after my birth, my father removed from Elmira 
to Lawrenceville, Tioga County, Pennsylvania, where he was engaged in a 
mercantile business and the purchasing of lumber. The February follow- 
ing my second birthday my mother crossed the river and passed fiom earth 
life to spirit existence in Heaven, or the better world. I have no personal 
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recollections of her whatever, but do as firmly believe that her spirit of 
loving care has been with me through all the years of my life, as that I had 
a mother. Others may think as they will ; may scoff the idea if they please, 
but to me the spirit love of her who was an agent through whom I came 
into this world, has been with me, and that to guide and dii'ect whenever in 
my troubles, sadness, sorrow, doubt and gloom. I have earnestly 
looked through the haze of obscurity into the future, through which it has 
often and often seemed that she has come with quickened steps to answer 
my call — to tell me what to do — to point the way to a higher and better life. 
A few days previous to that change we call death, a courier was sent from 

•rawrenceville to the old homestead, sixteen miles away, where lived her 
rother Marcus. He reached my father's house a few hours before my 
mother breathed her last, and received her dying request as to what should 
be done with her child. It was her wish that the care of her son should be 
confided to my uncle, Seth M. White, with whose wife, Sarah, she was well 
acquainted, and whom she held in loving esteem. She realized that a father, 
alone in the world, would hardly be a safe custodian for an infant, and 
thought that inasmuch as herbrother had lately married and had no children 
of his own, that he would be willing to accept this responsibility from her 
whose life was fast ebbing away. Her judgment was excellent, as events 
have proven. Under the care of my uncle and aunt, although they were 
not blessed with much of this world's goods when starting in life, I re- 
ceived good instruction and was brought up to respect the good ar.d shun 
the bad, and to believe that a poor boy, by taking care of himself and refus- 
ing to give himself away in drunkenness and dissipation, could reach almost 
any position within the result of acquirements or the gift of the people. 

Descended from a hardy, patient, persevering, long-lived ancestry — reared 
to labor, and taught economy from the first, I do believe that the lessons I 
received in the home corner of my adoption when I was a child, have all 
of them been seeds which have brought forth many a flower, but not a single 
thorn. Were I to live my life over again, I would ask for no better start 
than I have had, except a better education. I would not have been, for any 
consideration, born of rich parents and brought up in the lap of idleness 
and luxury, which leads to extravagance and from these to worthlessness or 
a threadbare condition of soul. 

My Aunt Elvira was present at my father's when my mother passed away. 
She remained there two or three weeks until she and the young child were 
sent for by my uncle, who was busily engaged putting his little log house in 
order against the arrival of the new comers. 

My readers will pardon me for a little digression here. During the Spring 
of 1865, while riding up the plank road from Elmira to the old homestead 
where my uncle lived, at the State Line Settlement, two miles above the 
homestead of my grandfather, there sat at the door of one of the toll gates 
an old, old man, named Shephafd Miller. He was known far and wide as 
"Uncle Shep.'' He had been everybody's ** Uncle Shep." ever since I 
could remember. He had been present at the christening of nearly all the 
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children within six miles of his home, and I think he had in his life chewed 
enough tobacco to have given each and every one of them a good common 
school education. 

As I stopped at the gate to pay the toll, I said : 

**Good morning. Uncle Shep. You are still here, looking as natural as 
you did fifteen years ago ! *' 

As the old man handed back the change he bent his head forward and 
looked with a long, searching glance into my face, and said : 

** I don't know you ; you have got the start of Uncle Shep this time/' 

** What ! You do not know me ? Do you not remember a boy for whom 
you used to make boots nearly thirty years ago, and whose boots never were 
finished at the time they were promised ? " 

The old man smiled, winked, and replied : 
You know me, that's a sure case ; but I don't know you." 
Have you forgotten Mark Pomeroy ? Do you not remember the boy 
who used to live with Seth White up at the State Line, and who once hooked 
all your shoemaker's wax to put on the seat of the school teacher ? " 

** Remember you •* I should think I do remember you. Why, I have 
known you ever since I brought you, a little bit of a baby, wrapped up in 
buffalo robes, from your father's house to your uncle^s. There was an aw- 
ful deep snow on the ground, and if I'd known what a rantankerous, red-hot 
Democrat you would have been, I would have thrown you over into the 
bushes for the wolves to eat." 

" Well, Uncle Shep, that's pretty hard. But you surely have always been 
too good a man to have even thought of hurting an innocent child ; suppose 
you tackle the man, just for the fun of the thing ? " 

** All right. Get out. Come in and have some cider. I am just as glad 
to see you as though you were my own boy. But my ! how terrible mad 
some of your editorials have made me ! Oh, I have read your paper, but I 
never supposed that a boy who grew up in these parts could ever write so 
many mean things as you have.'* 

** Well, Uncle Shep, I had some mean subjects to write about. When 
you made shoes, years ago, I remember that you used the pegging awl 
pretty lively and drove it right home exactly as you thought was best." 

** That's so, and I don't know but you was about right, after all.'* 

Since that time " Uncle Shep " has passed away, leaving but the memory 
of a man whose opinions in time became prejudices, to be thrown aside 
when came the summons of death. 

I remember nothing of my baby life until the Christmas I was five years 
old. That is, I can place no date back of this time. I had been promised 
by Alexander Roy, or Grandfather Roy, as I called him, because I looked 
upon the father of my aunt as my grandfather, a new dress on my birthday, 
providing I had finished reading the life of Washington through by that 
time. I remember that Christmas morning, as I stood waiting and looking 
out of the window for that which seemed»to me would never come. Grand- 
father Roy was to cohie down from his farm two miles up the creek, to take 
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my uncle and aunt and myself back with him to enjoy a Christmas dinner^ 
At this time I was a little chick in girl's clothes. He was to bring the new^ 
dress and it was to be mine if I had finished reading the book. If not, he 
was to give it to some one else. I remember his driving up k) the house^ 
getting out of the sleigh and coming in. I remember that from his overcoat 
pocket he took a bundle. 1 distinctly remember opening that bundle, which 
was of more importance to me than was the decision of the Louisiana Re- 
turning Board to either Hayes or Tilden pending the Presidential question 
in 1876. This bundle contained a small, Scotch-plaid gingham dress. I 
called it my ** kingdom ** dress, and for thus missing the word I was well 
laughed at. Previous to my fifth birthday, I had read the life of Franklin, 
as well as that of Washington, I do not know, nor can any of the family^ 
tell, when I learned my letters. 

In February, 1877, I had a long conversation with the aunt who brought 
me up, on this subject, and she says, speaking of the writer hereof : 

** None of us ever knew when he learned his letters. Always of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, given to asking questions concerning everything im- 
aginable, he would bring to his uncle or myself a newspaper, point out the 
letters and ask what they were. We would tell him, and before he was 
three years of age he knew all the letters in the alphabet except X pnd Z. 
As these were not of ten seen in the newspaper, which came weekly to our 
house, he did not become familiar with them till after he began learning to- 
spell. He could read very well when he was four years of age, and at the 
age of five was really a very good reader. We thought it was better to let 
a child learn all that it could rather than hUve it sitting around in idleness 
or studying mischief." 

The above words were taken by a shorthand reporter in another room, as 
they fell from the lips of my aunt, who had no idea what she said was ever 
to be printed. 

I remember that I felt very proud of my prize, especially when I was 
dressed therein, bundled up, and taken with my aunt and uncle to the Christ- 
mas dinner. 

Like other boys, I was taught to read and declaim short pieces, so that 
by the time I was old enough to attend the district school in a small 
country school house, I could stand on a bench and tell a few spectators 
that they could ** scarce expect one of my age to speak in public on the 
stage." 

As a general thing I believe that they agreed with the sentiment ; at 
least I have no recollection of ever receiving an encore for any such per- 
formance. The summer that I was in my sixth year I was allowed to at- 
tend school in what was then known as the Orange School-house, the dis- 
tance of a half mile from my home, but across the line into the State of 
Pennsylvania. I went in company with Edgar and George Stowell, twa 
boys whose parents lived a few rods from our house. For several years 
we were neighbors, and as we grew up fished at the creek and picked 
berries together, until, at last, our lines of life separated and they went 
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away from the scenes of their childhood to engage in business. George 
Stowell, when I last heard from him, was a very popular conductor on 
one of the Ohio railroads. 



CHAPTER III. 



Learning how to Blow and to disregard Sparks — High Old Times 
Hunting — How a Doctor saved my Uncle's Life — Solomon was a 
Fraud — 1 he Family Library. 

Seth M. White, my uncle, was by trade a blacksmith. He had learned that 
occupation from Daniel Stevens, for a number of yeats the most prominent 
blacksmith at Elmira, New York, and afterwards postmaster. Besides the 
shop, which was exactly on the line between the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, he was the owner of a farm of fifty-seven acres. A few acres of 
this farm were then out to pasture and some of it ploughed, while the most 
of it was covered with trees, briars, and all of it by a mortgage. Year after 
year my uncle labored incessantly, chopping down trees, fighting fallow fires, 
extending the fields into the woods, and doing his best to repair the damages 
which the unruly creek would persist in making twice a year. When there 
was work to be done in the little blacksmith shop, he was there night and 
day. When there was no work in the shop he was at work on his place with 
ax, beetle, wedge, plough, hoe, grubbing ax, cutting, digging, picking and 
grubbing, until, it seems to me, that he must have scratched his name,, as 
he did the best part of his life, away on the millions of stones there were on 
the place. The first house in which my uncle lived that I have any recol- 
lection of, was a small log one, with three rooms, any of which were not 
large, but plenty large enough to contain all the furniture that he had. Back 
of this house to the East, rose a very high hill, which was known as the 
State Line Hill. Its sides had once been covered principally with pine trees. 
As the ax of the woodman had felled them, and the teams dragged them 
away — as the fire had come and consumed the brush — there had followed a 
growth of blackberry and raspberry vines, so that the revenue to be picked 
from the hill-side became quite an item of export to Elmira as the years 
rolled on. But for these hills and berries I do not know how it would have 
been possible for my uncle to have gotten along. Picking these berries and 
marketing them in time came to be my work. Many and ipany a pailful and 
basketful of such fruit have I picked from the bushes all about the old home- 
stead, taken them to Elmira and sold them from door to door, thinking my-' 
self very fortunate if I obtained four cents per quart. The product of this 
labor was used for the purchase of school books, which were few, with an 
occasional calico dress, a few pounds of sugar, a little tea, and other articles 
which are more often needed than had in the homes of pioneers. Well do I 
remember the faces, forms, peculiarities and greetings of those to whom, 
from back door to back door, I offered the berries I had picked the day be- 
fore, nine miles away. 

One of these patrons a poor, barefoot boy, was Tim Satterlee, who al- 
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ways had kind words for me, and who on one occasion gave me a silver dol- 
lar for a twelve quart pail or bucketful of red raspberries that he emptied 
upon a sheet of paper spread out on a box in front of a store, and then in- 
vited all who were there to help themselves. Another man in Elmira is not 
forgotten. Fox Holden, then a grocery merchant. He offered to trade me 
ten pounds of sugar for ten quarts of berries I had in a pail that I offered 
to sell to him. The offer was accepted. He emptied the fresh, clean, sweet 
fruit into another pail that he could take home, and then went down cellar, 
came back with the sugar, tied papers over the top of my pail with great 
care, cautioned me against eating any of the sugar, and then started for his 
home, carrying the berries. 

Back home, up Selby Creek, eight miles I went, catching a ride. Whea 
I reached home it was discovered that the ten pounds of sugar sold to a poor, 
confiding boy, was a mass of black, dirty sediment scraped from the bottom 
of a hogshead of New Orleans molasses (by a hog's hand), and worth noth- 
ing. I have never forgotten Fox Hounds or the trouble he got me into by 
his sticky trick upon a poor boy from the country. He is dead but the 
memory of him survives. 

The creek and small tributary streams were, when I was a boy, literally 
alive with brook trout. It was no trick at all when I was a chore boy, to 
get up in the morning and go up the creek a few rods distant, and with a hook 
an4 line take enough trout for a delicious breakfast for the family. In time 
this stream came to be visited very much bv sportsmen from Elmira, until 
they tramped the ground ** almost to death," as the farmers said, and suc- 
ceeded in taking almost ever)^ trout there was in the stream for miles and 
miles. Then deer were very plenty in this section. Every Fall there used 
to come up to this settlement a party of hunters from Elmira to join in with 
the practiced riflemen thereabouts, for the purpose of hunting deer and other 
game. These were gay and glorious days for the young folks. Those who 
came from the town on these occasions brought with them their hounds and 
guns, so that they might better enjoy the hunt with those that belonged at 
the settlement. When they wore all out together, the music of the dogs as 
they gave tongue and followed the track of the deer, was something that 
could be heard for miles away. Occasionally a shot would be heard mark- 
ing the speeding hours, until at last would come the nightfall, and then in 
the centre or designated rendezvous, would come straggling along the hun- 
ters by ones, twos or threes, some carrying only their guns and long faces» 
followed by tired dogs, while others bore on poles suspended on their should- 
ers, the carcass of tnanv a fat venison. Then there would be a dinner or 
supper at some neighbor's, telling of stories and singing songs, relating hair- 
breadth escapes and having a Hnc time generally, until all of us 3'oungsters 
were so interested that we looked and longed as much for these periodical 
gatherings as ever did the people of llu^ United States long for the next 
chapter of the Beccher and Tilton alTnir. I presume it wa? because of the 
death of the deer ! 

From the first I seemed to have been im])rt*ssed that my uncle had a very 
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heavy load to carry. I have heard him when sitting in the chimney comer 
at night tell how he dreaded the time when a note would fall due. I knew 
that the little home was mortgaged for more than it was worth, and that for 
twenty years, no matter how severely my uncle laboted and my good loving 
aunt economized, nor how steady he was by night in the shop and by day 
on the farm, that it was impossible for him to redeem the place from debt. 
I have been so mad that it seemed I must burst with indignation when the 
man who came for the interest would take the best of our two cows, the 
only pig we had raised, the calf or chickens I had come to love as mine. 
When I asked amid tears why my pets must be taken I would be told to 
keep still ; that it was all right ; that my uncle was in debt ; that he must 
pay the interest on what he owed ; and no matter whether he was sick or 
well, whether times were good or bad, whether those for whom he worked 
paid him or not ; the man to whom he owed the money sent his agent regu- 
larly, and when the money was not forthcoming then came in the sheriff and 
took from the little we had, enough to make the amount good. For years 
those who were so good. God pity ^11 thus deprived of what they have 
earned. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The Old Style Doctor — An Opinion of Solomon — Prospecting for 
Information in the Old-Fashioned Family Library. 

For years those who were so good to me — those who were my foster par- 
ents — struggled and economized, struggled and economized again. Nothing 
was wasted. Everything was utilized. It was a fact that we counted on 
chickens before they were hatched. For years we did not go into a season 
without first having it understood that the brindle cow's calf should pay this 
debt ; that the brockle-faced cow's calf would be used for veal and thus made 
to help pay a doctor's bill — that if the litter of pigs numbered so many, we 
should have one or two for home consumption, but if the number did not 
reach what we anticipated, the)^must all go to the creditors. I remember 
that it was one long, earnest struggle for existence. Severe work — often 
most too severe for one man — and it often brought my uncle to a bed of 
sickness, to be confined there for weeks. Growing helpless and more and 
more hopeless. The doctor nearest to the place lived at Elmira, and his 
visits used to be two or three times a week. His name was Boynton. He 
was one of the old-fashioned lance and calomel warriors. His remedy was 
to put the calomel in at night and take the blood out in the morning. I re- 
member what horror used to come over me when I would be called to hold 
the pail or vessel to catch the spilling blood let out from an arm that needed 
all the strength that God could possibly give it. I remember on two or 
three occasions how my uncle sank and went down until he became a mere 
8keleton,and was so weak he could scarcely move and almost too poor to die. 
One time I remember that he was very ill. The neighbors came in and said 
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he could not last much longer. A messenger was dispatched down the road 
to meet the doctor and tell him to hurry. He was met two or three miles 
below the house, and when told that he was needed, gave lash to his horse 
and hurried on. The doctor came, but, strange to tell, he had forgottem 
his calomel And then my uncle —he got well. Before he could send back 
to Elmira for a dose and have it reach the spot, the disease took a turn, na- 
ture felt encouraged, and when let alone brought herself out all right. 

Truth compels me to say that I was never very fond of farm work, but if 
there was anything to do it was done quickly and generally well done. I was 
brought up to do all manner of chores about the house and farm promptly. 
When I was a little one, I remember that I was called into the blacksmith 
shop, mounted on a box and taught to pull the pole of the bellows to keep 
the fire going so that my uncle could make horse-shoes, nails and other arti- 
cles needed in the prosecution of his trade. In time, I was so well up in the 
business that I was given the responsibility of kindling the fires. As I grew 
in years, I was furnished with a light sledje, and behind my little leather 
apron could stand in front of the anvil and ring Hail Columbia into the 
iron from which my uncle was turning a horseshoe, almost as well as any of 
them. Occasionally a vicious horse from whose foot I would be taking a 
shoe, would playfully stretch out a hind leg and waft me clear across the 
shop. Sometimes in picking up a piece of iron that was black and seemed 
to be perfectly innocent, I have a recollection of blisters on my fingers, and 
then of being told that as one travels through life he must learn better than 
to pick up everything he sees. 

I distinctly remember that when there was a heavy job of blacksmithing 
to do, that much coal was required, and that the bellows-pole must be ap- 
plied more vigorously, so I came early to understand and appreciate the ne- 
cessity for blowing ! I also learned that when a man sought to make a 
horseshoe, clevis, bolt, brace or any article out of iron, he must first make 
it red hot and then, no matter whether it rained or hailed outside — no mat- 
ter who was looking at him or what any one might say, he must strike 
while the iron was hot, and hammer his thoughts or individuality into the 
material he had on hand. There were many lessons learned in the black- 
smith's shop, lessons I never have forgotten. It was there I learned that 
nothing could be accomplished without striking hard. It was there I learned 
that sparks were nothing but cinders of iron, and that they, like slanders, 
though very bright when they started out, died when they reached the 
ground and were soon forgotten. 

My unclfe was always good to me, although at times I did think he was 
too much of an admirer of Solomon, who is credited with the idea that a 
sparing of the rod spoils the child. Solomon may have become acquainted 
with several women, but he was a failure on children. 

I had read the Bible through four times before I was ten years of age, and 
Solomon was the only character therein that I ever had any spite against. There 
never was a postmaster who indorsed the administration in power from which 
he obtained his position, any more enthusiastically than did my uncle in- 
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dorse the idea of the king who was said to be the wisest of all kings. I 
do not believe that I was ever bad or really wicked, as the term is used ; but 
I must confess that I did enjoy mischief more than I did the long sermons 
given us every Sabbath by an Old School Presbyterian minister. I think I 
never went to sleep while at mischief, but I usually did while listening to 
these sermions, unless I was engaged in the laudable occupation of keeping 
some one else awake. 

My uncle was severe in his discipline. After he became a member of the 
church he held fast to the idea that the mind of a child could be forced into 
a certain channel, eventis a bullet is made by pouring hot lead into molds. 
So it was that I was compelled to indorse ideas at certain times which the 
experience of later years would not allow me to honor. As I grew older — 
as I became acquainted with men and learned to seek out the motives which 
actuate them, I was compelled to unlearn many things which I had been 
taught when I was a youth ; but of this more anon. 

As my uncle had a hard time of it to live and prosper, I early felt it my 
duty to assist him in all possible ways, and I was conscientious in all this. I 
remember one day when he was building a fence back of the barn, that I 
was allowed to come from the house out to where he was. He had been 
working for days driving posts across the meadows. He drove them in the 
Spnng of the year, when the ground was soft, and after they were driven he 
followed along with boards, nailing them thereto. On this occasion I was 
allowed to go out and help him. He suffered me to render assistance by 
holding a block on the upper edge of one board so that he could let the next 
board down to rest upon the block, and nail it, and then have me remove 
the block to the other end of the board, so that it might be straight and in 
line. I became much interested in this work and asked him if he did not 
think that some of these days I would be large enough to do something to 
help pay for my keeping. I remember that he stopped work, looked me in 
the face, and said : 

" My little boy, you help me every day, and if you will only be good all 
the time I shall bo very, very well paid for taking care of you.'* 

From that hour I came to think more of him, and to thank him for all 
the good words and acts of kindness his good heart prompted him to utter 
or perform. By the time I was ten years of age I had read all the books 
that could be obtained in school and Sunday-school library, and all that 
could be borrowed from the neighbors. The library in our house was very 
small, and consisted of the following works : The Bible, which I read and 
read, and read through many times, always finding something new therein, 
and always forming different opinions every time I read it from the one I 
had formed from a previous reading. This was the first book on the list. 
Next was the works of Josephus, and I do think that it was the dryest piece 
of literature ever placed as a stumbling block in the path of a youth. Then 
we had in the little cupboard a copy of Paley's Philosophy, which my father 
had given me when I was six years old. It was so dry that I never read 
but two or three pages thereof. We also had Baxter's Saints' Rest, Baxter's 
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Call to the Unconverted, ^Esop's Fables, and the lives of Washington, 
Franklin, and Gen. Francis Marion. The latter seemed to me to be the beau 
ideal of a military man. Besides these we had a goodly assortment of 
tracts against the sins of dancing, swearing, Sabbath- breaking, etc From 
these tracts I learned that everything was ordained from the first ; that no 
human being could live or move in any other than a proscribed line ; that 
all humanity must be born at a certain time and die at a certain place, and 
bring lip or down, according to their destinatian or predestination. Then I 
read in other tracts that if a person did not take care of his soul and repent cf 
his sins, and save himself from the penalties of wickedness, that he surely 
would merit and receive everlasting punishment. In one set of books I was 
taught that the individual had nothing whatever to do with his salvation ; the 
next tract taught that he had everything to do with it. At last this subject 
came to worry me about as much as my uncle was worried about the means 
for paying the interest on what he owed on the farm. 

We had on the place, as it was called, a few cows and a small flock of 
sheep, when the wolves and dogs were kind enough to leave us any, and for 
a number of years ojie or two yoke of oxen. When I was nine years of age 
my uncle exchanged a yoke of oxen for a horse. It was a large, brown 
horse, as lazy as he was brown. But a kindlier dispositioned animal I never 
saw. I never knew him to run away, and I have no recollection of his ever 
going faster than a walk, except on one occasion when the cart pushed him 
down hill and it was easier to go ahead than to hold back. But that horse 
was a great thing in my philosophy. 

In those days it was customary for all the neighbors to consider them- 
selves a committee to inquire into and report the affairs of every man in that 
vicinity. When a man came one day to ask my uncle if he would swap a 
yoke of oxen for' a horse, his reply was that he would ask some of the 
neighbors what they thought of it. 

Any man who dared enter into any kind of a trade, business, or transaction, 
or let his beard grow, except within a proscribed limit, without asking some 
one's opinion of the same, was considered a dangerous character. When our 
folks came to own a horse, I felt very much elated. It seemed that we had 
the means of accomplishing something at a more rapid rate, but I soon 
learned that an old horse was not so fast as a yoke of young steers after all. 

When there were chores to do about the house, barn or shop, I was called 
from place to place to do them. In time I came to be quite expert with the 
plough, hoe, scythe, cradle, pitchfork, rake, etc. I learned when and how 
to plant seeds ; when and how to graft apple trees and clear off the brush and 
weeds, and soon became well acquainted with and how to care for the stock, 
cattle, pigs, poultry, etc., and, like all farmers' boys, learned that the acqui- 
sition of property or knowledge was a hard and tedious matter. When I was 
eleven years of age I was placed in charge of a span of horses and wagon 
and allowed to drive the team engaged in hauling lumber from a saw-mill, a 
little way further down the creek than where we lived, to Elmira, a dis- 
tance of seven miles from the mill. 
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I was at this time too small to load the boards on the wagon, so this was 
done by my uncle and others engaged in the work. But when I was mounted 
on the top of a spring-board, the smallest teamster on the road, I felt as 
large as would Tom Thumb on the way to a bank to draw his year's salary. 
All this Summer I drove the team, except a week, hauling an average of 
1,500 feet to the load. We took the lumber to Elmira to a dumping place 
on the bank of the canal, where it was taken and put on board boats and 
<:onveyed to market. The following Winter I attended school, to repeat the 
effort of a few other terms, that I might acquire a knowledge of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Writing I never cared much for, that is, the making 
of beautiful letters, and arithmetic was so tedious a process by figures upon 
a slate, that I soon threw it aside to settle upon the study of mental arith- 
metic, in which I remember that I became very proficient, so that examples 
other children would require a half hour or more to work out on the slate, 
I would get correctly in one or two minutes. 

Instead of trying to improve myself in writing nicely, my delight was in 
writing compositions for other children, or writing sonnets and odes to the 
girls, with an occasional poetical burlesque on the teacher or some scholar 
who had become the butt of a joke. It was my wish to attend the academy 
at Elmira, and from there get into college. But when I realized that all this 
was impossible — that 1 was needed at home , that I had a duty to perform 
there to those who were good to me and cared forme in my infancy — I gave 
up the idea of getting a college education, and began laying plans for ac- 
quiring some mechanical trade. 

When I gave up the idea of obtaining a collegiate education, because I 
could not be spared from home even to work my way through an institu- 
tion of learning, I gave it completely up and let it drop as goes a rock into 
the bottom of the sea, but determined while walking fhe road of life I 
would try to keep my feet under me, both eyes open, listen to all I could 
hear, and give lodgement to such ideas and information as would come and 
-easily remain with me. Therefore, instead of losing time in fretting or re- 
pining, I looked to each day to bring me lessons that would fit me the better 
for the work of each coming morrow, and, instead of studying books began 
to study boys, girls, men, women and motives. And a most delightful, prof- 
itable study has it been. 

CHAPTER V. 



Desire to be a Printer and Editor — Going Out in the World. 

Somewhere about this time I became deeply impressed with the idea that 
I would like the occupation of a printer and the career of a journalist better 
than anything else. Two or three neighbors who were occasionally visiting 
at the house of my uncle had much to say in my hearing concerning the 
influence certain articles or editorials (which had appeared, as they said, in 
a New York newspaper) had upon the minds of the people. To me it 
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seemed something very grand. The idea that one man could write an arti- 
cle — evolving something from his brain, and by the use of types and the fa- 
cilities of the mail carriers, send ideas hundreds of miles away to influence 
the minds of those who had never seen the writer seemed to me almost 
God-like. 

The more I thought of this subject the wider the door seemed to ops.n. 
I read such newspapers as could be obtained, and looked forward to the 
time when I should be old enough to leave the farm and commence an in- 
dependent career as a man. The idea of a newspaper grew upon me con- 
stantly, so that I determined in my own mind that as soon as the way was 
opened that I should enter a printing office and learn to make newspapers. 
The idea was not to make or accumulate property, so much as to possess 
myself of a trade or avocation which would insure to me support, and then 
to become a stepping-stone to a position in the future, where I might be 
useful, and speak to several hundreds or thousands of persons at the same 
time. 

At no time while this thought was influencing my boyish mind, did I ever 
consider a newspaper in the light of a wealth-gatherer, but as a means ta 
scatter thoughts as I used to see my uncle scatter wheat over ploughed 
ground, that a harvest might materialize later on. So this idea was put 
away as something to keep and never let out of mind. 

During the Winter I had to engage my attention the work which is placed 
before'farraers^ boys generally. There were horses to feed and take care of, 
cows to milk, stables to clean, hay and straw to chop with an old-fashioned 
cutting-knife, and then to be sprinkled with bran, wet up and fed to the 
animals. Then there was wood to cut and take into the house to the keep- 
ing the wood box full. When the chores of the bam and the wood- shed 
were done, there was plenty of work to do in the house, in the cellar, in the 
kitchen, helping, at all times and in all ways possible, my aunt and uncle in 
whatever they found to do or set me at. Sometimes the work was that of a 
girl, at others that of a boy, and after that of a man. Indeed, I came to be 
quite expert in housekeeping and the art of cooking, and knew how to kill 
and cure pork ; how to kill and dress veal, game, and chickens, and I re- 
member that I felt quite elated one time when I was appointed head butcher 
at the barn when a beef ox was to be killed. I learned to cook meats, veg- 
etables, to make and bake pan-cakes, to make bread, and biscuit, and Johnny- . 
cake, to make a bed, mend clothes, and that it was not necessary for a per- 
son to tell all he knew. 

At one time when my aunt was sick I essayed a mince pie, but did not feel 
much complimented when my uncle quietly informed me that where there was 
nothing but meat in the filling it was hardly worth while to make the crust en- 
tirely of lard. I never attempted anything in the line of delicacies after that, 
but in the culinary department, about the kitchen and house, contented my- 
self with plain substantials. 

The winter I was fourteen years old was one of unusual severity, and one 
of v^ry hard labor for me, My uncle had leased an establishment known 
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as a potashery. It was a little old building on the bank of Seely Creek, a 
few rods south from the State line. Here was built a long arch, in which 
there were set three iron potash-kettles, as they were called. It was my 
business this season to start from home early in the morning and with a team 
attached to a wagon or sleigh, as the roads permitted, visiting the neighbor- 
ing farm-houses on the hills and in the valleys all about here for miles, 
gathering ashes and bring them to the ashery. 

The entire fall and winter was spent in making these daily trips from home 
to the houses of all the residents, I think within a circle of ten miles. The 
wagon-box held about forty bushels. When mounted on runners it was 
comparatively easy to lift a bushel of ashes into the same. When on wheels 
the work was more difficult, but I always managed to accomplish it by driv- 
ing the wagon up by the side of a log, or obtaining a board or a plank, plac- 
ing one end on the ground, the other on the reach of the wagon under the 
box. I had lots of fun in this business. It was not so very jolly getting up 
at four o^clock of a winter's morning, taking care of the horses, feeding them 
and starting away from home often before, but seldom later than daylight, 
for a ride of eight, ten, twelve or twenty miles on these trips. I carried 
along with me a tin trunk laden with the traps and calamities of trade inci- 
dental to a pedlar and his profession. In this tnmk there would be a few 
quarter pound packages of tea, plugs of tobacco, shirt buttons, pins, need- 
les, a few boxes of pills, a few calico dress-patterns of seven or eight yards 
each, together with some laudanum, calomel, a few cheap jack-knives, per- 
cussion caps, fish hooks, and occasionally a few brass finger rings, and such 
articles of commerce, to be exchanged for the ashes. I was instructed to 
allow eight cents a bushel for clean, hard wood ashes, payable in trade of 
this kind. As the neighbors all about knew of this ashery, they counted 
upon it as a help to them in their small expenses. 

In those days it was common for people to save their hard wood ashes, 
put them away in boxes or barrels, or pens made of logs. Sometimes I 
would find one, two or three bushels at a farm house, while occasionally I 
would find perhaps ten to fifty bushels. Sometimes the good people de- 
clared they wanted all their ashes to make soap for their own use. Once in 
r while a man would say he wanted to keep them to sow on his land. Two 
or three neighbors objected to selling ashes to my uncle because he was a 
Presbyterian. As they did not belong to the church that he did, they hon- 
estly felt that it would be a sin against God to do anything which would en- 
courage or assist anyone in business who did not sing out of the same hymn 
book they used when lifting their voices in song. I remember one day when 
ashes were scarce, having been pretty well gathered, extending my trip up 
Seely Creek into Wells Township, Bradford County, and on beyond Aspin- 
walFs Corners, on the road towards Troy, to the farmhouse of an old set- 
tler named Edsell, where I found in a large log pen more than loo bushels 
of clean, well preserved ashes from maple and hickory. This was the big- 
gest bonanza I had ever heard of in those days. 

When Mr. Edsell invited me in to dinner, he gave the horses a good. 
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square feed of oats, and charged nothing for this hospitality. I thought he 
must have been a lineal descendant of one of the old patriarchs. I loaded 
my wagon with about forty-five bushels, and it nearly took the contents of 
my tin box to pay for that one load. There was not much profit in this 
work after all. By the time the ashes had been found and gathered in from 
the farmers' houses to the asher\% and leached — by the time the ley had been 
spouted into kettles and the wood and labor paid for necessary to manufac- 
ture a barrel of hard, bright, caustic potash, there was not so much money 
left after the entire season's wotk as would pay the interest on a thousand- 
dollar bond for a month at the present time. 

It was this work and roughing it among the people that gave me an in- 
sight into their condition of labor and poverty, and increased within my 
heart a sympathy for those whose life was one of continual struggle, in the 
deep shadow of economy, to live. 

Boys of the present day have no idea of the hardships endured by those who 
were children even so lately as when I was young. School books were hard 
to obtain ; money was very scarce and wages were low. I have husked com 
for neighbors at two cents a stout, boarding meanwhile at my home ; have 
cut cord wood on the side hills in the woods at two shillings per cord, earning 
from two shillings to twoand-six-pence, and sometimes three shillings per 
day. I remember the first two shillings I ever earned in my life. It was 
given to me when I was between twelve and thirteen years of age, for riding 
' a horse to plough corn from sunrise to sunset. The man who gave me this 
money was Christ John Bartholomew, a neighbor who lived a mile further 
down the creek than where was my home, and who was so well pleased with 
my work and skill in guiding the horse between the rows of corn that when 
night came he said he would give me two shiilings instead of one, and prom- 
ised to hire me for the next year. Tired and chafed as I was, I ran aH the 
way home to show to my good aunt the two shillings that I had earned. 
When she said that I might have it and save it to buy school books for the 
next Winter, I know that I felt happier than Tilden did when he sug- 
gested the High Joint Commission. 

These little things may seem trifles to people now, but they were great 
events then. In those days farmers' boys did not have the advantages that 
many of them now have. They had much labor and few play spells. Oc- 
casionally a day at hunting, fishing, or gathering nuts in the Fall, would fur- 
nish not only themes for conversation, but something to put thoughts out to 
for many a day and week. 

The Winter following my tramping for the hills and gathering ashes, I was 
honored beyond measure when a brother of my aunt, whom I called Uncle 
Robert Roy, came to our house and asked if I might go with him on a lec- 
turing excursion that Winter. Uncle Robert Roy was, or had been a poor 
boy, who had attended the village academy at Elmira. He was near- 
sighted, and being unfit for farm labor, was allowed to attend school, where 
he put his mind and bent his energies toward the attainment of a good edu- 
cation. His father paid for the schooling, while Robert did chores nights 
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^nd mornings for the family with whom he boarded, and where he found 
his home while studying for future usefulness. 

At last he came to be possessed of a few dollars in money, with which he 
bought a magic lantern and small box containing four dozen pictures on 
glass, representing Bible scenes as chronicled in the Old and New Testa-' 
nicnts. These were arranged in a large chest to hold these things, which to 
me were great marvels. The inventory was not large, as the stock in trade 
consisted of a lantern, tin can for oil, a few magnifying glasses, a box of 
pictures, and a clean white muslin sheet about nine feet square. His plan 
was to lecture in churches and before Sunday schools. He had i,ooo hand 
bills printed. They were called quarter sheet bills — about ten inche? long 
by eight inches wide. I remember that the outlay of ten dollars to pay for 
this large amount of printing was then considered a great waste of capital. 
But Uncle Robert was a man of growing ideas. Somebody had told him 
that whatever was worth doing at all was worth doing well, and that if he 
was going out with a show or lecture, he should advertise and let the people 
know it. I remejmber that the bills were headed in large letters, ** Exhibi- 
tion. '^ Then proceeded the relation of the subject matter, stating that Robert 

Roy had the honor of announcing to the people of , that at such a 

night, in the church, school-house or dining room of some country tavern,. 
as the case might be, he would favor them with a lecture on Bible history, 
illustrated by a series of rare and costly pictures, brilliantly exhibited on 
canvas, illustrating, among other things, Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Paradise, and the Devil hornswoggling Eve ; the expulsion from Eden ; Cain 
bulldozing Abel ; building of the Tower of Babel ; and the dissolution of 
the High Joint Commission ; Noah and his delegation entering the Ark. A 
picture representing those who had sneered at the patriarch when the sun 
was shining, but who were hanging in the tree tops up to their chins in water 
as he sailed, landing his Ark on Ararat. Daniel in tht? lion's den ; Nebuch- 
adnezzer eating grass ; the bears devouring bad boys ; Solomon deciding the 
baby question. Besides these there were other descriptive events B. C, all 
of which pictures were well explained. Passing on to the New Testament, 
the visitation of the wise men and the finding of the infant in the manger; 
the flight of Joseph and his wife and child into Egypt ; the beheading of 
John the Baptist ; the picture representing the miraculous draught of fishes, 
etc, etc., until the last one of all represented a large snake with its tail in 
its mouth, forming a circle, inside of which were the words : ** The End.'* 

I was selected as general manager of this caravan of religious work. My 
duty was to take care of the horse which drew the wagon in which rode the 
proprietor and his manager, and which also carried the stout chest which 
was in the wagon, and also a small trunk in which were a few articles of 
wearing apparel, and another small box in which were small articles of traf- 
fic, such as needles, threads, pins, and shellac wax for mending broken 
crockery. All these articles were handy to have in payment for food, lodg- 
ing, and horse feed, whenever we stopped for the same with families who 
were not sufficiently interested in the promulgation of Bible history to dead- 
head us through. 
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I was to have twenty-five cents ever}' night of the exhibition* It wa« 
expected that we should be able to give four exhibitions a week, which would 
bring me a cash result of $i a week or $4 a month salary. In addition to 
this my expenses of board and washing were to be paid out of the little 
trunk. 

This was the greatest event of my young life — the starting" out on this ex- 
pedition. Uncle Robert was cautioned particularly not to let me have any 
of my wages to spend, while I was told to obey him in all things and be 
good to him, which I was always glad to do,* because he was in need of sym- 
pathy from the fact that his eyes were weak and because he was a sufferer in 
his joints from the effects of calomel and the taking of a severe cold while 
it was still in his system. 

Our turn-out was not very expensive nor attractive. It consisted of a stout 
buggy with a long, straight box, and of a horse, or colt, whose face was 
white, whose body was brown, whose rump was speckled, and whose tail 
stuck straight out behind, being ornamented the while with a very few hairs. 
They said the calves had chewed the hair from the horse's- tail, but I never 
could see how this was possible unless they stood on a box to reach it I 
never saw Elder Reynolds, a bifurcated bogus Christian minister of La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, and his scantily ornamented chin, that I was not re- 
minded of the speckled-rumped horse, which I always thought bore about 
the same relation to the Bible, and it illustrated, as the elder did to the 
cause of Christianity. All the horse cared for was oats, and he went the 
fastest when vigorously encouraged with the whip. 

In my boyhood I had been told that the people in other valleys and town- 
ships differed from other people ; that they were generally worse ; that the 
times were hard, but no man or boy within the two school-houses walls that 
caught me on the rim of each could tell why times were hard. 

Never did the ill-fated wives of Bluebeard more desire to know the con- 
tents of the locked room than I desired to know why times were hard. 
There were those who told me why water ran down hill, why the leaves fell 
to the earth, why the buds started in the Spring, why pumpkins were worth 
one dollar a hundred to feed to cows in Elmira, eight miles distant ; why 
the only Universalist on the creek was a wicked man, why a cow with a slim 
tail and slim horns was worth more than one with thick tail and thick horns, 
why a man should not marry his cousin, why the rate of interest was fixed 
by law. But none could tell why times were hard. 

The further I traveled the more I learned that there was a difference in 
people ; in their manner of speaking ; in their methods of cooking ; in the 
discipline of their families ; in the aims and objects of the people ; but no 
one could tell why times were hard. As we went from village to settlement, 
and from settlement to village, hunting for churches and chances to exhibit — 
no lecture — I found new ideas outcropping in all directions. One family was 
intent on butter making ; another on splitting fence rails ; another on getting 
out timber ; another on building houses, barns, bridges, etc. One family 
would be willing to entertain us free, if Uncle Robert was a member of the 
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same church with them ; otherwise, he must pay. We found Baptist socie- 
ties that would not let their church for a lecture by a Presbyterian, and Pres- 
byterians who gave us welcome free of charge. While Uncle Robert would 
be relating the progress of events in other localities to the elders in the 
house, his active jehu and lamp trimmer would visit saw mills, stores, shops, 
aiid all manner of places. All along the route church doors were closed 
and locked, while bar room doors stood open and all who entered were wel- 
come. It occurred to me in less than six months from the time I started 
out, that one great reason why times were hard with many families whose 
homes were bare, was, that more work and less whisky drinking would be 
well, but some persons think otherwise — that is they say they think so. 

Educated to temperance. I was more disposed to observe the effects of 
liquor drinking than to drink. All about me, for miles up and down the 
stream on whose banks we lived, the families of liquor drinkers were fami- 
li^'S where came more of sorrow, trouble and want than to the homes of 
temperance people. My lesson was learned. 

We had not been out long on this expedition before it was discovered that 
the word Exhibition on the advertisement bills was a little too strong for 
the religious sentiment of that section. A number of small country churches 
were refused to us even for a lecture on Bible history because of the word Ex- 
hibition on the top of the bills. The Deacons and Trustees argued that the 
word was objectionable as it implied something amusing or ungodly. la 
vain Uncle Robert plead that the entertainment was an exhibition of paint- 
ings representing Biblical scenes; but this made no difference. Churches 
could not be had unless the objectionable head line should be turned under 
when the bill was put up, so that it could not be seen. Next in order was 
the cutting off the heads from all these bills, after which we had no trouble. 

Leaving home one morning before daylight, our single-barrelled caravan 
proceeded boldly along the road down the Seely Creek virlley to Elmira, and 
from thence up a valley to Horse-heads, and from there to Jerusalem or Van 
Ettenville. It was thought that Jerusalem would be a good place to start in 
with this history of Biblical goings-on, for then it could be said, in case an 
endorsement was needed, that the exhibitors of these moral paintings had 
been to Jerusalem, and should, therefore, be posted concerning the exhibi- 
tion — especially that portion of it representing New Testament scenes. This 
may not be the idea that Uncle Robert had in making his first lecture stand 
there, but it certainly was a point an old politician would not lose sight of. 

At Candor, Tioga County, New York, we came near having an irrepres- 
sible conflict. The minister who was then in charge of a small church there 
gave permission, so far as he was concerned, to occupy the building for a 
lecture on the Bible, and was kind enough to announce from the pulpit that 
Mr. Roy, a biblical student from Pennsylvania, would explain to the men, 
women and children a great many things of which they had read, but of 
which they had no perfect knowledge. The bills, to the number of half a 
dozen, were nailed to the doors of barns and other places where they could 
be seen by those on the street, with points of horseshoe nails gathered in a 
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blacksmith's shop at home for weeks before starting on this expedition. We 
must have had near two quarts of these points that had been twisted off after 
they had been driven through the shoe of the horse. I had gathered them 
all up from the dust and dirt of the shop, then, after straightening them with 
a hammer, had put each point in a vise and turned the head flatwise, so that 
they were fully equal to tacks and much cheaper. At the different black- 
smith-shops along the route of travel where we halted for any length of time 
in a place, I gathered a great many of these one-sided tacks, the blacksmiths 
kindly permitting me to pick them from the floor and then to use their tools 
to fit them for the service they were to perform. In those days it was not 
considered beneath a man or a boy to study economy and to utilize anything 
that could be put to a useful purpose, though now some wise idiot working in 
a tack factory would probably boycott the Bible if he who lectured thereon 
should use horse-nail points for the purpose of nailing up bills advertising 
such lecture. 

After our bills were nailed up at Candor, a deacon, or a leading member of 
the church, discovered the fatal word ** exhibition" at the top of them, when 
hail Columbia was to pay. The idea that a church dedicated to God, should 
be desecrated by having an "exhibition** within its walls and under its roof 
was not to be thought of. I do not know whether the church had been in- 
sured against lightning or not, but it was suggested that Almighty God would 
be justified in getting up a thunder storm in the middle of winter and knock- 
ing the church to smithereens should an exhibition take place within the 
sacred $400 edifice. There was nothing wrong about the exhibition in it- 
self, but that word in large letters was as objectionable to the religious ele- 
ment of that community as a bumble bee's nest in a minister's pantaloons. 
There was no objection to exhibiting the pictures, providing the lamp, the 
oil, the camera, and contrivances generally, could be smuggeled into the 
building as a religious entertainment, and this in such a manner as to mislead 
St. Peter or some other custodian to the temple. It was in this vicinity that 
our handbills were served as was John the Baptist — all beheaded. From 
that time to this I have often thought how much there is in a name. 

Prejudice — prejudice — prejudice! A man — an idea — a party — a result by 
any other name than the one that is easiest for ignorance to comprehend can- 
not be tolerated until a man grows out from the narrowness of ignorance into 
a broader and better condition of independent thought, thus being born again, 
as it were. 

Among other places visited this season were I^isle and Marathon. At 
Marathon I saw, for the first time in my life, a pickerel, such fish never hav- 
ing ventured in the waters of Seely Creek. Looking from the upper win- 
dow of a grist mill down into the water below, I saw a fish near two feet in 
length. Calling the attention of the miller thereto, he said it was one of the 
old line of pickerel, and that if I was a good marksman he would let me take 
a rifle that he had in the mill and from the window shoot it. Instructing me 
how to aim the gun so that the bullet would strike the water a little this side 
of the fish, to stun but not to hit it, he suffered me to discharge the piece, 
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when the fish V\ras so set back in its thinking and moving apparatus that it 
turned its white belly up in astonishment and g^ve up the ghost. It was 
merely a trivial incident, but was of as much importance to me as was our 
biblidal exhibition to ihe boys and girls of that vicinity. At Lisle I remem- 
ber there was a shooting match for turkeys. Having nothing particular to 
engage my attention while waiting for the hour to come when the evening 
preformance should begin, I attended the turkey- shoot, to be generally de- 
lighted, when a benevolent-looking, black-eyed, gray-haired man offered me 
the use of his rifle for a shot, 5.nd was liberal enough to pay the shilhng. 
charged for a chance to fire at a bird. Great was my astonishment on dis- 
charging the piece, for I was not much accustomed to rifle-shooting, to learn 
that I had actually killed a turkey that a dozen men had missed; and when I 
gave the bird to the man who had paid for the shot, I did it partly as an act 
of justice to him, but more because I was afraid to take it away lest Uncle 
Robert should censure me for visiting a shooting match! 

Wh6n it came to be known that the boy who had killed the turkey was the 
assistant engineer of the biblical entertainment that was to come off that night 
it was an actual fact that there were people there who had said that the lect- 
ure itself must be based on ungodliness, or the youth who took care of the 
horse, trimmed the lamps and brought the cadias to a focus would not be 
consorting and hobnobbing with gamblers, turkey-shooting and uproarious 
persons generally. I know that my attending this shooting-match kept at 
least three or four good Christains away from the lecture on the Bible, which 
they professed to understand better than they did themselves, but it brought 
at least thirty other people, each paying a shilling admission, so that Uncle 
Robert's exchequer was benifited. Quite often when the show business was 
dull, and the entire church membership anxious to get in for nothing because 
they believed in the Bible and in stinginess. Uncle Robert would wish that 
w^e could strike a village so as to have our * 'exhibition" come off just before 
the shoot. 

I think that the first lie that I ever deliberately told and the only time that 
I ever stole anything was at Danby, Tompkins County. Uncle Robert had 
engaged to lecture here, and for the time our home was with a Deacon, or 
prominent member of the church, whose doors were opened to the entertain- 
ment This deacon had a daughter — a very pretty, red-cheeked, curly-haired, 
handsome, winning little girl lo or 12 years old. I thought she was the 
nicest work of creation that had ever been started on the race-course of life. 
Sam Miller, a rattling, drinking, fellow, who lived a few miles up the creek 
from the State line where I was brought up, once said that the sweetest thing; 
in all the world was a dog-fight and that next to a dog-fight was a pretty 
woman. I thought that this deacon's daughter could discount all the dog- 
fights and all the pretty women in the world! What to say to her and how to 
say it puzzled me almost as did the Democratic party in 1876 to get Tilden ta 
seat himself in the chair to which he had been elected. I worshipped that 
little girl from afar. That is, when I was in the barn rubbing mud from the 
legs of our speckled -rum ped horse, it was v.ery little rubbing the animaj^ 
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recieved so long as the little girl was walking about the porch of the house 
so I could see her from the stable door. Afterwards in Corning, New York, 
in 185 1, I saw for the first time a theatrical representation given by Jack 
Langrishe and his Vaudeville troupe. The play that I first witnessed was 
the ** Youth Who Never Saw a Woman." He was no more struck with ad- 
miration than I was w'ith the darling daughter of the Danbury deacon. 

When came the night and the hour for the exhibition, the Deacon and his 
family put in an appearance on the general deadhead or invitation. The little 
divinity walked with her father, holding him by the hand. I wanted to 
speak to her, but dared not, for the old gentleman appeared like one who was 
healthy. In front of the door, waiting about, was a boy, not quite my size 
and age, who was there selling maple sugar in little cakes and pieces the shape 
of a heart The nicest, whitest- looking heart in all his pan of merchandise 
seemed to me none too good for the little girl. The boy said I might have it 
for two cents, and I certainly was too sensible to let an opportunity of this 
kind go by unseized. 

Having no money of my own, for I was not to be paid for services render- 
ed until came the day of judgment, it became necessary to appoint a commit- 
tee on ways and means to see how the end could be accomplished. That end 
was to obtain a sweet heart for a little sweetheart who had gone into the 
church. Uncle Robert had gone from the front of the house to a portion be- 
hind the curtain inside, to brush his hair and to put his voice in order, leav- 
ing me for the time as door-tender in this house of the Lord. I certainly then 
thought it better to be a door-tender than to dwell in tents inside, and when 
no one was looking I took two cents of the entrance money, bought the heart 
of maple sugar and put it in my pocket, where it was heavy, but not so heavy 
as was the load afterwards upon my conscience. 

At last came the time for me to leave the door and to call a boy there to take 
in the sixpences should any more come. The time for me to depart from 
the door was signalled by a cough given by Uncle Robert, 

The Deacon occupied a scat near the pulpit, sittin* in the end near the 
aisle, his family sitting between him and the wall. On his lap sat the little 
girl. Taking the maple sugr.r in my hand, I walked with slow and religious step 
up that aisle. Passing by the golden-haired charmer I managed to drop the 
maple sugar into her lap, and great was my happiness on finding that it had 
actually found her hands. I think there was more sweetness in the blushing 
smile that came to her face and eyes than was ever found in 7,000 maple 
trees. Then I had never heard of Cupid's dart, but am sure it was felt; but 
I never again beheld the girl. In all probability she has grown up to 
womanhood, and perhaps has married a bald-headed man who votes the 
Democratic ticket, and now sits on a stump lamenting his inability to raise 
the mortgage from his farm, still liowling for hard money and the privilege 
of paying interest on a needless public debt. 

At the close of the entertainment, when came the time to count, instead 
of being all even sixpences or shillings, ones shilling had been demonetized, 
as it were, and then, unlike George Washington, I had to lie. Washington 
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had only hacked a cherry tree, while I struck for a sugar maple. So it was 
that I told Uncle Robert that one man gave me ten cents and I thought it 
better to let him in for that than to keep him out. I did not exactly lie to 
hiai, but implied it, and never told him of the wicked deceit I had practised 
upon him until after I had come to be a clerk in his drug store at Wallsboro^ 
when I told him, and we had several laughs over the matter. 

Going from Towanda, Pennsylvania, down the river, we passed through 
the town of Wysox to find it in great excitement. A man named Langford 
had that morning, as he said, in the effort to scare his wife and make her 
jump, pointed a pistol at her, pulled the trigger, and killed her. The house . 
that we stopped to see, and its surroundings were so perfectly impressed up- 
on my mind with all the horrible circumstances, that to this day, were I skill- 
ed with the use of a pen, I could make a drawing of the place and persons 
whose faces I remember as they were telling of the occurrence. It did not 
seem to me that a man could be so cruel as to perpetrate so terrible a deed. 

Afterwards, when the murderer was taken from the jail at Towanda, Brad- 
ford County, to Wellsboro, Tioga County, for safe keeping, where I was 
clerking in Uncle Robert's drug store, I used often to visit Langford in his 
cell, taking him newspapers and candy from my little stock-in-trade, believing 
all the time that he was innocent of the intent to commit a crime. To me 
it seemed dreadful, looking upon a man and tallfing with one who was doom- 
ed to death, and only awaiting the time when the officer of the law should 
convey him from his cell in his jail at Wellsboro to the Towanda jail, there 
to be executed, as he was, in 1849. 

We visited Waverly, or Factory ville, Waverly being at that time merly a 
farm, so to speak, while Factory ville was a village near the mouth of Shep- 
herd's Creek, in Tioga County. Our entertainment at Factoryville was in 
the basement of a church. We also visited Smithville, Owego, and other 
places in this vicinity. I remember very distinctly our visit to Butternuts, 
and that here was the first time in my life that I had ever blacked a pair of 
boots with boughten blacking. 

At home it was the custom to grease rather than black boots, but on a 
Sunday, when the roads were dry , it was common to turn a stove-kettle bot- 
tom side up, rub the ashes or smoky soot from the bottom to find underneath 
sediment of smoke that would do for blacking, as it was capable of bearing a 
polish when applied to the boot or shoe by a wet brush and then long and 
severely rubbed. At Butternuts we found accommodations at a hotel, the 
landlord being kind enough to receieve pay for the accommodation from the 
little tin trunk. Here was a tin box of blacking and a brush. Here was also 
a fine-looking elderly man, who I remember carried a gold-headed cane. He 
had spoken many kind words to me, so that I liked him exceedingly; and 
when he said he was about tending church and must black his boots, I offer- 
ed to black them for him. Then I daubed on almost as much blacking as 
can be thrown at an editor by those who may not like his manner of speech, 
and then rubbed it smoothly over the boots with a brush When the job was 
perfect, as I thought, I took them to the old gentleman, who was sitting by 
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the window in the bar-room, when he said that I was a jackass if that was 
what I called blacking boots. With a stick he scraped off the superfluous 
blacking, then brushed them, and after that looked on me with disdain — ^little 
thinking that in the effort to be polite and accommodating to the old man I 
had done the best I knew how. 

The next day I visited for the first time a little room where an artist was 
taking pictures by the daguerreotype process. Never before had I seen pic- 
tures thus taken, but had often seen profiles cut from black paper by peddlers 
and others who go about the country from house to house cutting these rustic 
likenesses of those who would patronize them. 

Entering the room I talked with the artist, who agreed to make a picture of 
me and give it to me if I would saw and bring upstairs a cord of wood that 
was piled near his door in the street. Having nothing to do this day until 
came the time to open the entertainment, I seized a saw that he had bor- 
rowed somewhere and went through that cord of wood almost as quick as a 
Member of Congress would go through decency when reaching for his back 
pay. Then came the reward in the shape of a picture which was finished 
and handed to me, when I walked out from the room into the street, stop- 
ping on the bridge spanning the small stream to see how the thing looked. 
Candor compels me to say that all of the green, soft pictures that I ever saw 
this was the cap-sheaf. 

It represented a boy, fairly in his teens, dressed in a pair of pants, the legs 
of which went straight down from the hips nearly to the ankles, a pair of 
stubby boots, a roundabout coat whose bottom was like the volume of 
currency, very much contracted, and a cloth cap, the frontispiece of which 
would have made a dash-board for a baby wagon. After viewing this thing 
of beauty a moment there came over me a feeling of disgust and an idea that 
I paid for the hard work I had done, when I threw the picture into the stream, 
thereby losing something that if I had now would be worth at least $4 as a 
title page to a comic almanac. 

Our route of travel was all about the neighborhood of Towanda and Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania, and then into the country about Elmira, Horseheads, 
Binghamton, Ithaca, Norwich, Chenango Forks, and other places in that 
vicinity. We took in the country perhaps of a 100 miles extent and an 
average of $5 per night. The price of admission was a shilling for adults and 
six cents for children. The largest house or audience we had in all our trip 
was at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, where the receipts were $8. 25. The enter- 
tainment there was given in a hotel. On this occasion, at the reccommend- 
ation of the landlord, a musician was engaged with a bass viol to act as a re- 
ligious orchestra. This was the first thing of the kind our entertainment 
ever had. When came the hour of entertainment the ball-room of the hotel 
was filled, the orchestra with his bass viol being admitted for nothing. He 
wa«s a tall angular fellow, who somewhat resembled President Lincoln. He 
was not strictly a temperance man, but doubtless would have been but for the 
<:ustom of playing checkers in the tavern for drinks, and holding stakes. 
While the crowd were assembling and settling into order, the orchestra 
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favored the audience with a few airs, such as **01d Hundred," ** Wind- 
ham,^' etc. ' 

When the picture representing the interview between the serpent and 
Eve came, the orchestra rather broke in upon the solemnity of the occasion 
by sawing out on a big fiddle, ** Behold the Conquering Hero Comes.'' As 
my uncle and myself had never heard this music we did not know what it 
meant, and we could not understand why there should be laughter in the 
audience on the bringing out of this evidence of an accident to humanity. 

Shouldering his bass viol the orchestra went out of the room, down stairs 
into the drinking department, but came back with it and remained standing 
at the door until came the scene representing Mary and the Disciples at the 
Tomb, While the audience were looking at the beautiful picture on the 
sheet before them, the orchestra struck in at the door ** Mary to the Saviour's 
Tomb,'' when there was another burst of laughter, after which the reckless 
and entirely irresponsible musician subsided. 

We had a very busy trip. Progress was slow because we had to double 
the ground often. That is, we had to go ahead, to find a place in the small 
villages or places to lecture, post the bills for the circle of engagements, and 
then go around and fill them. The expense of living was not much. Often- 
times the ticket to the entertainment paid for the keep. 

My business as a showman was to help Uilcle Robert and look after the 
horse, drive the same, take care of him when he stopped, and when came the 
time for exhibition to see that the lamp, pictures and curtain were all in order. 
It was not long before I could bring the lamp to a focus and tell when to begin. 
Once in a while I would shove a picture in bottom end up so as to have Cain 
to stand on his head. Sometimes when the small audience would be very 
quiet and almost like a grave-yard, in feeding the pictures into the lamp I 
would reverse the picture, when every body would laugh, thinking I had 
made a mistake. Uncle Robert would then ask the audience to remember 
that this was a solemn occasion — that we were lecturing on Bible history and 
the word of God, and that all mirthfulness was out of order. Then the show 
would go on. 

CHAPTER VI. 



BEGAN TO BE WEALTHY — LINKED SWEETNESS VANISHETH — FAILED IN BUSI- 
NESS AND BACK TO THE OLD FARM — MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 

Out of this expedition Robert Roy cleared three, four or five hundred dol- 
lars. Enough to start him in a small way in the drug business at Wellsboro, 
Pennsylvannia. After he had accumulated this amount of capital, which was 
considered very large for those times in that country, he purchased an old 
stock of drugs from a failed-up druggist in Elmira, and had them conveyed by 
wagon across the hills to Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, where he started the first 
■drug store in that place, and lived to become one of its most prosperous 
business men, and one of its ambitious, deserving influential men of that 
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beautiful village and its surrounding country. His son, Arthur M. Roy, is^ 
now at the head of a Republican newspaper in that town. 

When our trip was ended late in the Spring I was allowed to go with Uncle 
Robert to Wellsboro, and to the duty and responsibility in his store of chief 
clerk, with the understanding that I could have a shelf in one corner of the 
store on which to display a stock of candy. I had saved about nine dollars 
from my winter^s work. I should have had more, but in Towanda, where we 
stopped one cold night, I stood with my back to a red-hot coal stove to 
warm myself as I came in and unfortunately burned the back out of my 
overcoat. To purchase a new one cost $7 — seven weeks' work. But the 
lesson was a good one, as it taught me never to turn my back on a warm 
friend. 

The idea of becoming a candy merchant was novel and promising. So I 
made a few shallow boxes, in the fronts of which I could slip panes of eight- 
by-ten glass, and then bought a few jars in which to place for display nine 
dollars* worth of assorted candies, which I purchased of a candy manu- 
facturer in Elmira, New York, whose name was Elmore. In May I left 
home with my venture of sweetmeats and jouryned by wagon, in which were 
conveyed some of Uncle Robert's goods, across the hills to Wellsboro, where 
I helped to open and arrange the drug store in a small room not so large as 
my present sanctum or parlor. 

Here I applied myself patiently and industriously to a study of chemistry 
and the history and the principles of drugs and medicines. For a year and a 
half I made my home in Wellsboro, engaged in this business, having as a 
compensation the profit made from the stock of candy I had purchased and 
started in with. Unfortunately for my prosperity in this line, there were 
a number of very pretty little girls in Wellsboro, likewise a number of boys 
who had a taste for sweetmeats and who promised faithfully to pay pennies 
and sixpences in the future, but who somehow or other, never had the 
money when it was wanted. Anxious to secure trade, I adopted the plan 
of giving candy to all the girls who came, and trusting the boys who wished 
credit, so that at the end of the year not only my candy boxes, but my 
pockets were empty. I found myself not half so popular as when I had sweet 
things to give out to all who would come for them. But I had lots of fun in 
Wellsboro for all that. It was the dullest, quietest, sleepiest town I ever 
saw. A village of about 1,000 inhabitants. The town itself was nestled in 
at the foot of a rim of hills, with no railroad nearer than twelve miles, at 
Covington, through which place passed a railroad leading from Corning, New 
York to the extensive coal mines at Blossburg, Pennsylvania. 

Here was a printing office owned by a man named Webb, who afterwards 
moved to Wisconsin. In this office 1 spent much of my leisure time, or the 
hours which could be given me for recreation. Here I learned to set large type 
and print labels on signs announcing lamp-oil, soda-water, seidlitz powdeft, 
etc., for sale. I also obtained quite and insight into the art of setting type, so 
much so that my previously formed determination to be a printer grew upon 
me, and at last I dissolved my partnership arrangement with the store, and 
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with my bundle of personal effects extending from a stick from my shoulder, 
left Wellsboro on foot and walked across the hills to Mansfields, and from 
there on across the hilly country to my old home on the banks of Seely 
Creek, in Southport township, Chemung County, New York, as poor as when 
I started out from there to go with Uncle Robert on his lecture tour — as poor 
in purse, but with good health and richer by experience. 

Meanwhile there was plenty of employment for me about the house and 
farm until the time should come when I could depart to enter upon the wider 
journey of life along a wider road. 

As I shall never have occasion to write again of those old scenes, of old 
friends and familiar places, readers will pardon me for resting here with my 
head in the lap of memory, looking out and thinking of the friends and pic- 
tures of the past, as they can be brought from its depths and mysteries to 
view and contemplation. 

Although brought up to labor, my early life was a very pleasant one. 

My home was not the home of rum, profanity or vulgarity. It was far 
better than that of the majority of the boys in the neighborhood. My aunt 
and uncle were uniformally kind and treated me in all respects as though I 
was their child by birth instead of adoption. They took care of my physical 
and did all they could to advance the mental and religious. They were of 
the better class of thrifty, hard-working and industrious people, and always 
full of hope for a better time in the future. My uncle was a man who 
believed in accomplishing results by main strength. He was not a schemer 
and planner in the ordinary sense of the word, but a plodder who earned, and 
has ever maintained, a character for honesty and integrity that any man 
might well envy. At the present writting, he resides at Sandwich, DeKalb 
County Illinois, where, in company with my aunt, they have long been 
reckoned as among the respected citizens of the place — active church mem- 
bers, and surrounded by a circle of warm-hearted, excellent friends and 
neighbors who gave them love and attention as they near the shores of the 
river and the embarking place where the aged and the honorable and all 
things depart from as they reach out to clasp the hands of loved ones gone 
before. 

To an excellent constitution and well attuned heredity union of parents, 
am I indebted for an unsually vigorous health line. To the watchful 
care of a mother in Heaven and to her beautiful spirit whisperings to me am 
I indebted for the joy there is in looking up and patiently plodding along in 
the way that I believe is the proper one for man to work and walk in. 

To the love, kindness, good advice, continued interest, affection and watch- 
fulness of my dear uncle and his wife, my aunt by marriage, am I indebted 
for foundations of manliness, honesty, industry and temperance. My early 
life was spent in the thin-soiled garden of poverty, with almost every way but 
upward hedged in by circumstances beyond my control. I was taught 
obedience, the first of all useful lessons, but at the same time I feel that less 
severity would have done the work as well. Early ,wants were supplied by 
labor and by contriving. The locality where we lived had many drunkards 
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therein within a radius of four miles, and the sufferings of the wives and the 
children of those weak, wrecked men ; the fact standing before me that the 
drunkard's way is all down the hill, and that his family is robbed — robbed — 
robbed by him continually, led me. in boyhood to choose between a direct, 
down-hill road to misery or the one that leads up to better footings and 
opportunities. In early life I decided for temperance, and all those fifty- 
four years — between 1833 ^^^ ^^^7 — I ^^^^ never used intoxicating liquors as- 
a beverage ; was never intoxicated but once on the occasion of a fire in La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, when at midnight after four hours fighting flames, I was. 
offered and drank from a pitcher that was handed me, and from which I 
drank freely of some kind of liquor that in ten minutes made me delirious. 
My life is too valuable to me to be ruined by drink. My health is too good^ 
and life is far too enjoyable to be perilled by drink. My future is too bright 
to be darkened and demoralized by drunkenness. As I grew along in the years- 
that should ever show mental advancement, I have been told thousands of 
times, and by thousands — I mean thousands — that if I would drink liquor I 
could add materially to my popularity. Preferring health, brain power^ 
manhood and larger shares of information to popularity, I am more and 
more pleased with my choice in early life, and that those who lovingly cared 
for me in my childhood, kept me out of the saloon, the tavern, the vulgar^ 
drunken places where men are led to do such foolish, senseless, disgraceful, 
demoralizing things, as all men do, to a greater or less extent, when under 
the influence of liquor and the influence of human beings who are under its 
influence. 

My first home in the State line Settlement on Seely Creek was in a small 
log house on the east side of the road. It, and the fifty-seven acres of 
ground that formed the farm, had formerly belonged to a man named Kelly^ 
of whom I knew nothing save that he was killed, before I can remember, by 
some man who shot him to death as he was standing in his door or beside 
his house. 

On the opposite side of the house a few rods distant in the old orcharal^ 
the Kellys had, at the time they sold this property to my Uncle, reserved a 
plat of ground about two rods square as a burial place. None of the relatives 
of the deceased, and there were many of them on the hills and around in 
this part of the country, ever cared for the grave of the man who had been 
killed or of the others who were buried here, so that the yard became a place 
where briars, brudock, weeds, wild vines and choke-cherries, held their 
annual convention in ordinary country style. 

In that little old neglected grave-yard was a plain, brown stone erected at 
the head of the remains that reposed underneath. On this stone was a verse 
of poetry that all these years has been running into and through my head 
almost like a thing of life. 

It was pointed out' to me when I was but a child as a religious text, and 
care was taken to impress it upon the mind as something rather brilliant. I 
believe the verse was the result of the brain labor of my Uncle Sam Baker ; 
at least it was accredited to him, and was as follows : 
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When God commands we must obey 
And hasten from this world away ; 
He sends his messenger with power 
And cuts us down just h'ke a flower. 

From this text many a sermon has been preached to me , while it has done 
a little preaching on its own account. It was used to convey the idea that 
ordinary mortals had no sure thing of living in this land of liberty any longer 
than till came the messenger of power to cut him down, as were the flowers, 
but not the weeds, in this grave-yard. 

We had neighbors. in those days, and some of them were peculiar. Many 
of them have passed away — their children have come to the years of man- 
hood — and some have passed on ; so that now when I go back to the scenes 
of my childhood it seems almost like returning to the small garments worn 
when but a boy. The valley that used to seem so large is now nothing but 
a valley. The hills that were so high, are now but ordinary hills. The creek 
that I used to think larger than any river in the world, is but a small creek 
now. In fact much smaller than in the days agone, for the reason that 
hundreds of acres of timber have been cut away, scores of farms now under 
cultivation have been brought out from under the stumps and shadows of 
trees, while thousands of furrows running along the hillsides have stopped the 
wash of rain and melting snow that in the olden time went directly into the 
creek ; so that now it is nothing like its former self. 

In the days of childhood I had but few playmates. In fact, amusements 
were not the order of the day. Those who struggle against poverty must 
be amused with little things and at little expense. 

In time, when my uncle grew out of the old log house into a frame one of 
larger dimensions and of more pretentious appearance, as by hard work and 
rigid economy he became better off in this world's goods, he sold a few acres 
of the place in small lots to neighbors to build houses thereon; so there were 
several houses almost within hearing of each other. 

To one of these houses of my uncle, afterward purchasing the property, 
came from Pennsylvania a man named Compton. He was by occupation a 
wagon-maker, and by profession a Presbyterian and deacon in the church. He 
formerly lived in Pennsylvania, in the vicinity of Aspinwall's comers, from 
which location he decided to come down into the valley, to the State line, 
thinking it a better place for the carrying on of his business, and in this 
opinion he was correct. 

Candor compels me to say I never liked him from the first, and yet there 
was no good reason why he should not be liked. After h j had arranged for 
the renting of the house and shop, and while he wcs at work about the 
premises a few rods from the house of my uncle, I went across the garden 
and bit of field to where he was at work one day, and asked him if he 
had any little boys or girls, because I longed for playniates and for com- 
panionship of my own age or thereabouts. 

He replied that he had several boys and girls. Intent upon obtaining 
information and pickirje rn items for a ment.il newspaper that I proposed to 
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publish as soon as I could run back home, where my aunty was always a 
subscriber, I asked the names of his children, when he said that he had 
three girls, two of whom — Elizabeth and Mary — ^were coming from their old 
home to the new soon as he could put the house in order and go back to 
bring them. Also, that he had four boys — Theodore, William, Stephen and 
IJaniel — who were also to come there, thus forming quite a family. I told 
him that I was so glad, that I wanted them to come quick, and if I could 
do anything to help him fix the fences and put things in order I would come 
at any time my aunt could spare me, because I wanted the boys and girls 
to come so I could play with them. 

He looked at me with a sad, sour-apple, old-school Presbyterian gaze, and 
said he never permitted his children to play. I asked him why, when he said 
that good children always worked, and none but bad children wanted to 
play. 

From that hour I almost hated him, but as he proved to be a good 
neighbor and a well-meaning man, although a hard parent in all that per- 
tained to the discipline of his family, I came to respect him as deacon. 
Compton.; often wondering what kind of a place Heaven would be if men. 
of this class were to be lieutenants, officers of the guard or holders of any^ 
position up there in the other World. 

After a little he brought his family and household goods to their new 
home. While the man and his wife were putting their house in order, some 
of the children were by my aunt invited to our house to dinner. The eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, was rather sedate and somewhat bashful, but Mary, 
the next one was as jolly a little romp as could be found anywhere, and a 
girl whose heart was as large as the State line hill, while the thoughts and 
good wishes that came from her heart were as sweet as the best berries that 
grew anywhere in the fields or on the hill -sides thereabouts. I remember 
our introduction, each of us sitting on the floor in my uncle's home, eating 
from bowls of bread and milk. She told me about the ride they had, and 
how near they came to upsetting when coming through a creek. And I told 
her about the harvest apples, and the cherries, and the blackberries ; and 
the huckleberries, and the gooseberries, and even about the funny grave- 
stone where Kelly was buried. We thus became good friends from the firsts 
and afterward, during all the years of her life, from the time when she was a 
little brown-faced, black-eyed girl till in after years, as the wife of a man. 
who terribly misused her, driven by ill-treatment to desperation she took of 
poison and went from her home in Newburg, New York, unbidden, into a 
world that will be better for her than the one she left, I ever had for her a 
feeling of purest and highest regard. 

Her brother William, who was about two years my senior, and Stephen,, 
now a prosperous, honorable business man in Horseheads, New York, who 
was somewhat my junior, were always great friends and favorities during 
all of our boyhood years. We climbed hills find fished in the creeks 
together. Often they would help me in doing chores about the house and 
bam, while in return I would help them in their chores, or in turning the 
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great wheel that furnished power to revolve the cuts of logs from which 
• <leacon Compton turned out hubs that he used in wagon-making. 

Having a great love for tools and all kinds of mechanical labor, I took 
great delight in working all the spare time that I had in his wagon shop, 
especially when I could help the boys to make a sled, a wheelbarrow or a 
wagon, not for farm use, but for us boys to play with. This family lived 
liere, always in excellent repute, until after I left to enggae in the printing 
business, when those that death did not overtake wandered away, so that 
now I only know where Stephen resides. 

With deacon Compton lived his father, a sturdy old Christian, who com- 
mitted suicide and died expressing a feeling that he had offended God by 
l)eing too severe with his children. 

Deacon Compton died in the same way, expressing a little while before 
liis death a great desire that his children should forgive him for being to 
them more of a hard master and a rigid religious disciplinarian rather 
than a kind, loving and helping parent. 

His daughter Elizabeth also died a suicide. I believe that the strict ideas 
that he had of religious duty and the firm, hard lines to which he held his 
-children, so cramped them and their growth in all of their young years, that 
they never fully enjoyed the liberty of thought and of mind that is the right 
of everyone. I often thought and said in my younger days that I would 
prefer death to being held in such bondage to thought and forced to kneel to 
the rod that scourged. 

Deacon Compton was often mindful of the salvation of my soul and was 
continually filling me with ponderous religious truths about eighteen sizes too 
large for me. His efforts to cram these truths into my understanding were 
a good deal like trying to force a crowbar into a squash-vine without splitting 
it open. He held, as did others in that neighborhood, that Almighty God 
knew and ordained everything that could transpire from the beginning ; that 
every man and woman who had been born exactly at the time, weight, color, 
' size, appearance mental and physical that they were ordained to be ; that as 
they came into life so they would go through it, as a ball goes out from a 
g'un, with no power of their own to do other than as they had been from the 
first ordained to do. Often in the wagon -shop, the good deacon urged upon 
me to seek salvation, to repent of my little sins, to turn to the Lord and put 
myself on high and holy ground. Then I would ask him how I coul4 
possibly get upon such ground if God had forbidden me to walk along the 
■creek. And also how I could be other than exactly what I was if his idea 
of religion was true. Then he would say that I must not ask such questions, 
"because if I did I would be an atheist, deist, infidel, universalist, or some- 
thing beside a devout Christian. We had many arguments, but never came 
to a clear understanding of this matter. 

It was my duty to attend sabbath school, Bible class, prayer meeting and 
to put in appearance at religious gatherings at all times when they were held 
in that vacinity, so that I became quite familiar with the scriptures, but 
where the church members there ordinarily slid over the hard places I was 
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accused of stoppiug to examine knots and ask for explanations and told 
that it was not proper to ask for information concerning anjrthing whose* 
mystery was in any ways hidden. 

From time to time there would be efforts to have revivals of rel^on 
there, when the great aim of the preachers seemed to be to scarce timid per- 
sons out of wickedness and into the ranks of salvation. I do not remember of 
hearing for years a sermon that he did not tell and point out the awful 
anger of Jehovah, until I came to think that Almighty God was little more 
than a king upon a throne intent only upon tormenting millions of souls 
ix>m in wickedness, simply because they 7fv/^ bom in wickedness. Often 
and often have I asked why it was that those who were bom in wickedness 
and could not help it should be punished. 

When I was told that this was the great plan of God, and that it was my 
-business to keep still and not to ask questions, I came to think that religion 
was something I never could attain. 

In after years when I went out from the valley into the world, and began 
to study ; to think ; to see ; and to have given unto me power to reason, I 
came to believe that the human soul was something of its own growth, and 
afterward when I became a member of the Baptist Church there came to me0 
an idea that the future of every person or individual could be good or bad 
according to the desire, the work, the effort and the reaching out of the soul 
for such an inheritance as it should deserve and work its way into. 

One little incident of fact never has passed my memory. About one mile 
from our home across the State line and located in the town of Wells, in 
Bradford count)', Pennsylvania, lived a man named David Sayre, a real good 
honest, earnest man, who was always in hard luck. He had there upon the 
hill- side a spot of ground that he was trying to convert into a home. He 
lived in a little log house and was always surrounded by a large family of 
children, none of whom were born to longevity. His wife was named 
Betsey, and they were known because of their age and goodness of heart as 
*• Uncle David'* and ** Aunt Betsey." They were very poor in all save kind 
words and good wishes. The acres they tilled were few and stony. They 
had a few hens, a few sheep, a little garden patch, one or two cows,* a 
property, all told to the value of perhaps $300. During the Spring they 
tapped the maple trees, and made sugar, generally sufficient for their own use. 
When came the time to sugar off, the neighbors would always be invited by 
Uncle David and Aunt Betsey to come up there and help themselves. 

Being sent there of an errand one liay in the >y inter, while sitting by the 
fire warming I noticed in the coarse, rough board door in their house two 
holes cut in the biutom thereof. One was about six inches square, while 
the other was uhoiit ftmr inrhes. ThnniiAl^ these holes the snow was being 
blown by the wind, while a great deal of cold came in. Uncle David and 
Aunt Betsey sat close in frunl nf a fuv waiting for a i>ot of beans to boil for a 
dinner. . 1 ask d Uiule havid why he should have two holts in the door. 
The good ohl man li»oki(l \\\\k\\\ ww with an expression of pity for my 
ignorance, anil 8aiil thry wtre idl hi»K-.s. ThcM\ I asked why it was necessary 
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to have two holes there, when he replied that one was for the old cat and 
the other for the kittens. 

Meanwhile the snow kept coming, flying along in. When I asked why, 
one hole would not do as well as two, the- old man said, " Well, Marcus, 
when the old cat had kittens I wanted them to come in when it was cold 
the same as the cat would ; so I took the door off and cut the little hole for 
them to come in through.'* 

** Could not they all come in through one hole just as well^' 
Why, Marcus, how could ihe big cat get through the little hole ?" 
It is not the little hole I am talking about ; but could not the kittefis 
x:ome through the big hole ?" 

The old man gazed steadily at the door for a minute or two, then scratched 
his head and said. 

** Aunt Betsey, there seems to be a heap of sense in that idea.*' 

Ever after that Uncle David, as we called him, declared that if any of the 
boys in that section could ever live without work, the writer hereof would 
l)e that boy. 

In this the good old man was mistaken, for of all the men or boys bom or 
raised anywhere in that vicinity, it is safe to say that not one has ever 
performed so much hard work, of brain, if not of hand and muscle, perhaps, 
as has the youth who then could not understand the necessity for letting 
more cold into a house than could possibly escape through the open fire-place. 
The world is full of men who never see anything till some one else shows it 
to them. 

Samuel H. Baker, heretofore alluded to, was a singular character. He 
-was so lazy that it made him tired to stand by a stream of running water. 
About the only things that could start him would be the track of a deer, or 
l)ear, or the antics of an old sow that formed the basis of his yearly pork 
supply. This venerable mother of pigs had a habit of rooting her way into 
the weed-covered garden and into any field on the place, where she was not 
a welcome visitor. How often would the neighbors hear the alarm that he 
pounded at the top of his voice : 

*' Hell fire, Elvira, Elvira ! The — old sow is in the corn field, run rutiy 
RUN ! 

Uncle Sam would stand on the porch of his little house, or on the top of 
a fence and engineer aunt Elvira, his wife, hither and yon, as she chased the 
contrary mother of pigs, and at last, when his patient but active wife had 
corralled the brute. Uncle Sam would wipe the imaginary perspiration from 
his brow, follow aunt Elvira into the house and sit in the old split bottom 
arm-chair and ask her to bring him a bowl of milk or buttermilk, with all 
the grace of a Chesterfield. 

One of his daughters died, and he was too constitutionally tired to go for 
a preacher to conduct the funeral services, and conducted them himself, 
asking the attending neighbors to sing, after which he made a few 
remarks. 

Between uncle Sam's thoughts and himself, there always appeared to be 
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several miles of intervening distance. He could sit against a tree in the 
forest or woods, longer And stiller, waiting for a deer to come that way, than 
any one I ever knew. To this day we can hear him welcome the yellow- 
haired nephew who occasionally went a mile to visit them on an errand. 

" Elvira ! Elvira, fill that boy up with apples.'* 

And the boy was filled. 

CHAPTER Vn. 



COMING SHADOWS — HARD LUCK LUMBERING — MANAGEMENT OP MEN — LIFE 

IN EASY LESSONS. 

Previous to the time when, with uncle Robert Roy, I started out from 
home to be useful and to see something of the world at the same time, his 
mother, Johanna Roy, wife of Alexander Roy, as she was also the mother 
of my aunt, Sarah White, or aunt Sallay, as she was more generally known, 
passed on from this life to the other, leaving grandfather Roy a widower 
with a large family of children grown to years of manhood and womanhood, 
and a large farm made up of hill-side meadows, pasture-fields, orchards and 
the old homestead of a house, situated on a flat near the creek, to be cared 
for. Nearly all of his children had gone away from the place where they 
were bom excepting his eldest son, John Alexander Roy, who remained at 
home with a view to managing the farm and purchasing it of his father, so 
that it should in time be his own. Uncle John Roy, as I always called him, 
out of respect to my aunt and to him as a man, was from the first one 
of the hardest workers and best planners there was to found anywhere in the 
township of Wells, Bradford county, where he resided. 

He began life here as a poor boy, but one who never was afraid of work. 
In fact, he inherited a disposition to work all the time. As grandfather Roy 
went down the hill of life into the valley of old age, uncle John planned to 
secure the property, and eventually did come to hold it all as his own, and 
then to purchase, as the old farmers say, all the land that surrounded it, so 
that he became a man of much property and to be reckoned one of the solid, 
substantial men of the county. 

A year or two after the death of grandmother Roy her husband engaged 
in a speculation that had much to do with my after life. It was his habit to 
journey from home, visiting friends and places here and there. Once he 
extended one of these visiting trips to Orange County, and returning, stopped 
at Union, a village eight miles from Binghamton, in Broom county, New 
York, where he saw and became attracted to a widow lady named Wheeler. 
Widows and widowers seemed to be naturally ordained for each other — that 
is, if they agree to be. The widow Wheeler, of Union, had. three daughters 
— Mary Elizabeth, Anna Amelia and Emarette — and, besides these a little 
property. Grandfather Roy had a large family grown up, and that which 
was considered a very attractive farm in Pennsylvania. Very soon an 
alliance for offense and defence was entered into, each party to the contract 
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actually believing that they could materially better their condition in life by 
marriage. 

So it was, in time, grandfather Roy after been poohed at and ridicule 
by his children, made another visit to Union, and there engaged a minister 
to pronounce a union between himself and the widow Wheeler, so that the 
two became one ; but it was never exactly known which of the two was that 
one. f hat is, each party to this contracting ceremony felt anxious to better 
tiieir condition and each looked upon the possessions of the other, minus 
the children, as a good thing to have in a family. Grandfather Roy 
returned from Union, bringing with him his new wife and her three daugh- 
ters, and domiciled them in the old Roy homestead, two miles South from 
the home where I was brought up. Then came the work of introducing 
the new-comers to the old members of the family and to making them 
welcome. 

The second- daughter of the widow Wheeler, who had become Mrs. Roy, 
was Anna Amelia, a very attractive, fresh, rosy-cheeked, good-looking girl, 
with whom I soom became very well acquainted, especially as it was my 
business to often run on errands from my home to hers. It soon came to be 
considered in the neighborhood that the writer hereof and the young lady 
aforesaid should by all of the laws of the Medes and Persians, and in 
accordance with the doctrines of foreordination, come together and start out 
in life as lovers, or something of this kind, with a view to a matrimonial 
alliance some time in the future. Why this was so I never actually under- 
stood, and therefore could not tell, but certain it was that as time passed 
on I came to look upon her as in my estimation superior to the other girls 
and children of the neighborhood and to hold her in high esteem. 

The wedded life of grandfather Roy and the widow Wheeler was not 
pleasant, prosperous, nor of long duration. It was hard work to make new 
wine behave itself in old bottles. The lady was deeply set in her religion, 
and was one of the strongest minded Presbyterians that could be found 
anywhere in that section. Partly on this account she was looked upon by 
aunt and uncle as a person of the higher order. Grandfather Roy did not 
take much stock in religion of any kind, preferring a barrel of hard cider to 
the baptismal font. He believed not so much in the conversion of souls as 
in the conversion of fruit and grain into those liquids that stimulate and 
warm the cockles of the heart, and he lived to honor his belief regardless of 
consequences. 

It was the same old, old, very old story repeated then and there, as it has 
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been for thousands of years and will be for years to come. A marriage, not 
for love, but to better one's condition, each party to the contract naturally 
expecting to be waited upon by the other rather than to be called upon to 
do much of this kind of work. 

The summer of newlv wedded bliss was rather a short one. Friends of 
the lady declared that the old gentleman married her only to obtain hei^ 
property and to have some one to wait upon him, and friends of the old 
gentleman laid to the lady the same motives ; while God alone knows 
whether there was or was not any truth in the talk and charges made by 
people, who were the happiest when talking about those things which 
concerned them the least. 

After a short season that grew more and more unpleasant there was a 
mutual understanding arrived at, and the parties, who could not live 
together in peace and harmony, separated, Mrs. Roy going with her children 
to Corning, there to engage in business as a milliner, making the journey in 
a wagon. My uncle sent me in charge of the remnants of her property she 
had secured at Union and had saved to herself and family out from her 
matrimonial venture. I made the trip over the hills in a wagon, returning 
by the same route, through Caton township, after my load of persons and 
property, was delivered at Corning, its destination. 

Grandfather Roy remained at home upon the old place, into and upon 
which he had seemed to grow as a part and' parcel thereof until death 
cliamed him for his own and his spirit passed away, leaving the mortal part 
to be put away from sight under the same sod that covered the remains of 
the wife of his love and youth. 

Previous to his death, uncle John had come to be the owner of this farm 
or old homestead, and also developed, not only as a worker, but as a 
speculator. He conceived the idea of sending to the East or South-East 
for potatoes that should ripen earlier than those native to the soil he was 
cultivating. Then he selected certain knolls, or little sheltered places on the 
farm, where the Spring sun touched the warmest and lingered the longest, 
and here in the ground, soon as the snow went off and the soil was suffici- 
ently dry, planted his potatoes. 

The result was all that he expected and more. He had new potatoes to 
send to Elmira, there to market at large prices, weeks before the potatoes of 
his neighbors were large enough to recognize as vegetables much less to market.. 
As he planted so did he reap profits year after year, setting examples that 
his slower-brained neighbors were content to follow after they had seen with 
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their own eyes and come thoroughly to understand that John Roy had made 
a success ! 

This man by the \vay, was a plotter, and had a knack pf getting work out 
of an employe, or hired laborer, equal to the knack or ability that hot water 
has to get the goodness out of tea-leaves. He would go to Elmira and 
inquire at the depot, or some of the small hotels, or Irish boarding-houses 
along the road for men who had lately come from the old country to the 
♦United States and were looking for chances to work. These persons he 
could hire below the ordinary wages, and thus when labor was cheap with 
him, equivalent to a low rate of interest, he set these men to work and 
produced property cheaper than his neighbors could by their old-fashioned 
ways and methods. 

He would take contract^ to build bridges and keep the creek in order, all 
the time receiving more compensation for the work of his laborers than he 
was obliged to pay them. 

. In all this work John Roy understood the science of political economy, 
although he has never come to rank as an office-holder or professed politician. 
His great aim was to tell the men who were working for him that they were 
receiving more pay then they could earn in the old country, and much more 
than it - actually cost them to live ! While he was continually dinning this 
in their ears, he was taking care to keep them at work from sunrise to sunset, 
the profit of their work going into his pocket. So it was that while they 
lived in ignorance he reaped the profits of their labors. While they lived in 
cottages, cabins and small rooms, as he was constantly educating them to 
believe these were the places for them to inhabit, and was constantly better- 
ing his own condition. 

All this is not intended as disrespect to the man who manipulated labor, 
but it is intended to show how little a workingman will have of the good 
things of this world if he is content to labor and work himself into the grave, 
and let the man who is interested in his labor by receiving the profits thereof, 
do all the thinking for the man, who, the least he thinks, the harder he is 
obliged to work. 

One incident I never shall forget. It served then, as it has often since 
served, to show how much more a man can do with brain than another one 
can do with muscle. 

On Saturday uncle John came home from Elmira, bringing with him a 
wagon-load of Irishmen, all of whom were to work fur moderate compensa- 
tion on his place. Soon as he unloaded the new-comers, by dumping them 
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out Upon a woodpile at the kitchen door, every one of them was encouraged 
to unharness the horses, put them into the stable, run the wagon into the 
shed, and then to gather some wood for the Sunday fires. As the men 
rather liked their new surroundings, and were encouraged by the cheery 
voice of their new employer, they did their work with a will, and under his 
encouragement did more in half an hour than men generally perform in 
two hours. After supper uncle John held up a cheap jacknife that he had 
purchased in Elmira, and said : 

** Now, boys, here's something Fve bought for one of you. I don't 
know which of you is to have it, but one of you is to have this knife for 
your own. Down yonder, in that field, twenty rods from here, is a hickory 
tree. Now all of you boys stand in line against this fence and when I give the 
word to go, all of you run, and the one who can touch that tree first and 
get back here to me the quickest shall have this knife, which I will hold in 
my hand until it is taken by the one of you who runs the fastest. Now alto- 
gether, away you go !'* 

The men started, ran the race, and the knife was given to the one who 
first came to the starting point. Then they laughed, while the one who 
received the knife considered himself just so much ahead. Another man 
said : 

" Bedad, I'm not so much at runnin,' but I can lift more'n any man 
here." 

** All right," says uncle John. " Now, I have another knife here that I 
will give to the one of you who can lift the most, and you may pile stones 
upon the end of that plank and try your strength. And mind you the one 
who can lift the most stones clear from the ground this knife shall 
be his." 

Then all of the new-comers lifted and lugged until their eyes were starting 
nearly out of their sockets, till at last one of them was declared the victor 
and received the prize. 

After that, so long as these men worked for uncle John, whenever a cow 
or a steer, or any other animal, jumped a fence or broke its way into a field 
where it did not belong, the fastest runner was called upon to make all 
possible haste and drive the animal out. The man who could lift the most, 
and his fellows who could lift nearly as much as he, were selected to do the 
heavy work on the place — so it was that this scheming employer steeped the 
work out of these men, so to speak, and put the labor of those who were 
serving him where Oakes Ames did his money. 
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In contemplation of these little games I was encouraged to accomplish by 
thinking and learning how to apply power more than many persons, even 
united in their strength, could accomplish merely by an application of muscle. 
Look before you leap, is a good old adage, and it is a brother to the other 
one — think before you act. 

It was in the autumn of 1848 that I returned from Wellsboro, where my 
services of more than a year in Robert Roy's drug store had been spent, and 
felt that I had most signally failed as a candy merchant. The fault did not 
seem to me to be mine. I had believed the boys who said they would pay 
me pennies or sixpences, for candy — when they could get the money ! 
Because they could not obtain the' money seemed to be no fault of theirs, 
although a disaster to me. Then I always liked the girls, dear creatures? 
full of tantalizing ways, and certainly derived as much pleasure in giving 
candy to them as they did in receiving it. It costs a great deal for a man 
to be popular, though popularity is oftentimes no particular evidence of 
usefulness, especially where the one seeking popularity gives nothing but 
sweets, and thus giving only to be called a good fellow. Happily for my man- 
hood, I have grown entirely away from this giving of candy or sweetmeats to 
those who ask for the same, simply to gratify a taste. 

It was a cold, frosty morning in the fall of 1848, that I left Wellsboro, 
journeying on foot out from Wellsboro into the town of Charleston, and so 
on across the hills to M^ansfield, and from there on, up and down the hills 
and across the streams until I reached my home, bearing in a bundle my 
seedy wardrobe and possessions, and in my heart a feeling of uncertainty as 
to the future. I remember this long walk of something like thirty miles 
very distinctly, and that on the way, as I thought and walked and sat on 
logs or stones to rest and think again, I had come to the conclusion that 
selling goods was not my best hold, and that if I would succeed in life I 
must go to work, and, if possible — and all things are possible to a boy who 
dares to go ahead — I would at the earliest opportunity enter a printing office 
and see what kind of wrestling I could do there with life and its 
enigmas. 

Returning home, I found there plenty of work about the house and farm» 
and in driving of a team to haul lumber. A portion of the winter I attended 
school at what was then known as the Jones school-house, about one mile 
North from the farm of my uncle. 

I remember there were a total of fifty-seven scholars then enrolled, and 
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that I attended school fifty-seven days that winter — and graduated to enter 
college in the barn to help thresh and then to the spring work. 

The summer of 1849 was a very busy one, indeed, with me. Soon as the 
ground had settled so that teaming could be done profitably, I was sent by 
my uncle Seth with a kind and steady old team, more noted for age than 
strength, and a wagon and harness that excellently matched the horses, ta 
haul pine boards or lumber from Brown's mill on Mill creek, to the mouth 
of Mill creek, there to leave these boards in a lumber yard by the side of a 
railroad, as it extended then, as now, from Corning, New York, to Bloss- 
burg, Pennsylvania. This summer I put in the hardest work of my life 
but to very little account. The mill was located about four miles from 
the mouth of the creek, or the railroad depot. It w^s my aim to make two 
trips a day and to earn all the money possible to take back in the fall to my 
uncle, after the teamsters should have hauled the piles of boards about the 
mill to the depot and thus to market. In the effort to accomplish something 
and in the hope of being very useful to those who had been so good to me 
in all my boyish years, I was up early and worked till late. The road from 
the mill to the depot was rough, with one or two heavy hills to get up and 
down. In union there is strength, so I agreed with another teamster 
chat we would work in couples, and go along with our heavily loaded wagons 
to the foot of the hill, then double teams to the top and then return for the 
wagon that had been left, draw that up to the summit, when each team 
would proceed with a single wagon-load. 

Unfortunately for the financial profit of this enterprise that I was set out 
upon, the wagon given to me to use was old and rickety. It was fair to 
look upon at a distance, but it was about as uncertain as the old political 
parties that are constantly breaking down whenever the people load them with 
their confidence. As a result about one-quarter of my time was lost while 
engaged in this business through having to wait for the wagon in the black- 
smith's shop for repairs upon the vehiclzr, and then about the door of a 
harness shop for repairs to the harness. Thus the profits of hauling would 
be absorbed, so that I returned to the State line toward the latter part of the 
summer of 1849, ^^i^l'^ almost a new wagon and new harness — thanks to the 
expensive process of reconstruction — and exactly twenty- two dollars in 
money. That money, all of it, went to Elniira to help pay interest to a 
banker who had let my uncle have some bits of paper, called bank-bills, to 
prove that the banker owed to my uncle something that should be paid on 
demand, but on which the banker compelled my uncle to pay interest ! 
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Thus it was that my work or the proceeds thereof, were taken by my uncle 
to pay interest to the banker upon what the banker actually owed to some- 
body-else. My study of finance has all of it come from the rough and 
rugged end of the line, but I do thank God that this experience, these 
lessons, and this study have brought to me a result of positive knowledge 
that I wish all the people in the United States could see, understand and 
comprehend even as I do, through years of laborious study and experience. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



UNDER RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE — WHAT IS A BAPTIST? — ^^THE WICKED 
UNIVERSALIST-^SCHOOL-BOY PRANKS AND EXPERIENCES. 

With this chapter I close for the time my home experiences, previous to 
entering a printing office, and dwell a little longer amid the scenes of a busy 
yet happy childhood, because memory loves to linger in the lap of the past 
and recall the impressions made upon the young mind. 

Ours was a long, slim, quiet neighborhood as a general thing. There was 
but little drunkenness in this vicinity, and not an overstock of genuine reli- 
gion, although there was plenty of veneering. As usual in all localities 
there was plenty of church-going citizens, and those who sneered at every- 
thing that emanated from the Bible or the minds of those who read that 
book. Ministers of religion, or preachers of the gospel as they were called, 
did not live lives of luxury in these days, although they were welcome al- 
ways at the house, fireside and tables of those who were members of their 
congregation. 

Intolerance had its foothold here, and it was a long time before neighbors 
felt that there could be any partnership arrangement b tween the churches. 

I remember of hearing at home from the lips of those who visited there, 
mentions made of two or three families, then called *^ sneaking Baptists," 
who are known ks close communionists. 

After listening to a conversation on this subject one time, I asked a neigh- 
bor who was there, what a close communion Baptist meant, or what kind of 
a person was signified by this title. He answered that it was a man greased 
with religion so that the water could not get into him, nor the Devil get out 
of him," and that he wis one w"ho, with all of his brethren would stand so 
stiff that they would require to be stood in a candle-mold. 

The idea of a candle-mold in Heaven full of Baptists was one that I could 
not rid myself of for a long time, and have not forgotten the remark till 
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this day. This instance is mentioned only in proof that words a little 
out of the ordinary range of conversation forced into the mind of a child^ 
take root and remain there forever, unless overshadowed or rejected by les- 
sons of life, general information or experience. 

I remember distinctly the first Universalist I ever saw or heard of. His 
name was Bullard« and occasionally he preached his ideas of religion ac- 
cording to the principles of that church or denomination. The rel^ous 
element along the creek, or rather that element which held to faith by the 
fish-hooks of orthodoxy, often declared, as I have heard them, that any man 
who would come into a neighborhood and preach that there was no red-hot 
hell-fire, or a bottomless pit filled* with molten brimstone, in which the 
bones of men and the skulls of infants bobbed around like doughnuts in a 
kettle of hot lard, deserved to be horsewhipped, tarred and feathered, and 
pounded till the spirit of God should enter and take possession of him 
through pity. 

About this time I read **Fox*sBook of Martyrs," and greatly offended 
some persons in the neighborhood by asking what difference there was be- 
tween that religion which ]>ennitted men to torture and kill those who did 
not believe with the torturers, probably because they could not, and those 
other Christians who would i>ound a man to death for believing that which 
he could not holj) boliovinj;, if their doctrine of fore-ordination was true? 

From such (jucstions as those, that came out naturally as I began to think^ 
I came by some of the ]>rofessors of religion to be considered as one whom 
God had forc-onlainod to be a brinistone-c^irrier in the nether regions, whom 
nothing but a mirarlo could keo]) out from that place. 

In fact, while freedom of s])ccch was allowed to a certain extent, freedom 
of thought was not tolerated, except the thinking was done in the bam, in 
the field, or in the berry j)atrh. 

On two or three occasions when this Universalist minister rode by the 
house he was pointed out and watt hod from the window as that impious 
disl>eliever in the eternal roasting ])n>crss. Not far from my home lived a 
family named Hoffman. One of ihcir children dying, this man Bullard was 
called u|)on to preach the funors^l sermon because of the sympathy the 
family had with his rcligio\is belief. 1 remember that some of the neigh- 
bors, members of the little church, refused to attend the funeral on the 
ground that it would be blaspheming (lod to countenance anything like a re- 
ligion that was based on other than eternal punishment in an actual lake of 
burning brimstone, as a motive power. 
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Associating with children of the Hoffman family at school, going to and 
returning therefrom, I could not see that they were any worse or better than 
. any other children in the neighborhood, while they certainly ate their bread 
and butter, played childish games, studied their books, and comported them- 
selves generally as well in all respects as other children. In fact, it seemed 
to me that God smiled upon them with health and ability to learn exactly as 
He smiled upon the rest of the children in that vicinity. 

One day there came to this community a Methodist exhorter named 
L.aman, and he did evertastingly stir up the bees who were smuggled away 
in their hives enjoying the winter of their discontent by sucking the honey of 
fore-ordination. He taught and preached that a man's future could be what 
he should make it. That every person in the world could go up hill if he 
wanted to, or down hill — into the fields or into the creeks — into a good con- 
dition or bad condition, exactly as he should determine. This idea seemed 
very startling, because it underpinned the other idea that God alone had to 
do with these things. 

So there came a discussion, some of the neighbors leaning to the idea that 
man had nothing whatever to do with himself or his own affairs, while the 
others came full fledged into the belief that he was indeed the architect of 
his fortunes or misfortunes, happiness or unhappiness, Hell or Heaven, as 
his soul or seed of morality should determine for itself. 

In fact, debating on religion occupied so much of the time of many of the 
neighbors that they were never able to extricate themselves from debt nor 
earn money sufficient to properly educate their children. But they enjoyed 
their church quarrels just the same ! 

As a student at a Bible-class it always seemed to me that I was ahead of 
the teacher. That is, I was continually asking questions the teacher told 
me I must not ask because they were mysteries ! Well, everything of which 
man is ignorant is a mystery, and if we never inquire or ask for information 
concerning those things we do not perfectly understand, we always shall re- 
main in mystery or ignorance. The best way to unravel a mystery is to 
work out of ignorance into the light just ahead for all who wish to make 
their way thereto. 

We had a neighbor at one time — a man named Broadstreet — whose wife 
was what was called a ** howling Methodist,'^ At religious revivals she 
was so taken possession of by the spirit of enthusiastic exuberance that no 
calliope attached to a circus could begin to compare with her tuneful ways. 
It is a positive fact that this woman could be heard more than a mile when. 
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in a sfurit of religious enthusiasm, she would fall upon the floor with her 
hands and feet in the air and her face toward Heaven shout ** Glory / " 

These things scared me almost. I never could understand why it was 
necessary to yell and howl to that God who was continually surrounding us, 
and whose ear is so finely tuned as to catch the faintest whisper of a dying 
child. She weighed about three hundred pounds, and as it was easier to 
let her lie on the floor, roll, kick and holler it out, than to raise her up, 
when she was seized by the influences, the young folks in attendance at the 
meetings had a picnic till she ** pumped out," as her husband termed her 
exhausting efforts. These emotional exercises seemed to me more like 
physical insanity than reason, and I often wondered if such performances 
were necessary in order to procure tickets to the heavenly entertainment. 

Between this man Broadstreet — or rather between his family and ours — 
there came to be a religious fence. Methodist on one side, Presbyterian on 
the other. Free moral agency against fore-ordination. Their children were 
called ** Methodist brats,'* while I was honored with the title of ** Presby- 
terian pumpkin-head." And yet we children never fully understood wherein 
we greatly differed. Ordinarily I was peacefully inclined, but after a season 
of annoyance, when Broadstreet persistently drove the hens from his coop 
and yard into our wheat-field, there to scratch and fill their crops with grain 
my uncle had flung oiit broadcast, expecting a crop of our own, I remember 
visiting their house by the back way one Sunday afternoon, when they were 
at church, and thinking it would be a good joke on the family, I tied a stone 
to the neck of their great big family cat and dropped it into the well. 

Three or four weeks later, when old man Broadstreet said he could not 
understand why there should be so many cat hairs in their drinking water, I 
felt that I had done my duty, even if no mention had been made of it. 
When my uncle came to hear of this matter, for I could not always keep a 
secret, especially where the joke was against a religious opponent, I believe 
he would have caused me to think that a Fourth of July sun was beaming 
across my back if it had not been that the cat and the well both belonged 
to a Methodist family. 

As time passed, many were the changes it brought. The rough and 
muddy roads that led from Seely Creek through the town of Southporl ro 
the, then, village and present beautiful city of Elmifa, was for years almost 
constantly occupied, day and night, by teams going down the road hauling 
lumber or produce, and returning back at night with empty wagons. 

In time this road came to be planked so that it .was a pleasant drive, when 
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many were the visitors that came from the city out into the country to see 
its beauties, and partake of the refreshments that could here be had. So in 
time, the old mud road came to be a good plank road, and the farms through 
which this road passed, or on either side thereof, came steadily to increase 
in value, not because the ground produced more, but because it was so much 
easier and quicker to take the products of labor to a market. Thus do im- 
provements of all kinds add to the value of property, and prove our growth 
and greatness as a people. 

As I drove the span of horses that hauled the first load of planks used in 
the construction of Seely Creek plank road, built or made by John Arnot, of 
Elmira, one can readily understand the interest I felt in the work on which 
I continued driving teams till the road was completed to the end of the 
bridge at Elmira. 

The winter following my lumbering experience on Mill Creek I finished 
•ray book education, so to speak, by attending district school a portion of 
the winter term. I had studied Olney's geography until I came to know 
that the rivers Amazon and Mississippi did not interfere withtpach other, 
and to comprehend something like loo pages of DabolPs arithmetic. 
•Grammar I never studied in my life, yet came early to know how to join 
words together for the making of sentences, and the attaching sentences 
to each other to make paragraphs, and then plainly, if not always gram- 
matically, to express such thoughts as came to me; to relate such experiences 
as I walked or blundered into and emerged from, all the wiser for passing 
through them. 

The slow process of making figures upon a slate was always a detestation. 
I could see where the sum started and where it .came out, and see all this 
<:orrectly as the engineer of a locomotive can, under the glare of the head- 
light, look ahead of him along the rails to see when all is clear or when 
there is an obstruction before him. So it was that I came almost, if not 
<iuite, intuitively to comprehend the power and qualities of figures, oftimes 
giving answers to the teacher, who would be propounding a question in 
mental arithmetic, before the question was fairly put. 

Regard for truth compels me to say that I never was in the full acceptation 
of the word, a student — that is, while at school I never was a student of 
of books. There were reasons for this. In the first place, reading a page 
or several of them at once was generally sufficient to commit what I had read 
to memory, so that I had no occasion to weir my eyes put in looking at the 
pages of dog-eared school books. Again, from the first I was given to un- 
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•derstand that an academic or collegiate education never could be mine, and 
that the most I could hope to do would be to learn where along the roads 
•were stationed the guide-boards. So it was that much of my time at school 
was spent in writing compositions for other children, or in studying some 
imischief in order that we might once in awhile have a little circus. 
Although a flogging was the common medicine liberally administered by all 
teachers in those days, I was never whipped in school or by a teacher. 
Somehow I always managed to escape the little ** back-pay " attentions, 
although there is no doubt that many things were by me done in school that 
(merited punishment, according to the ideas of the pedagogue. 

I liked all the children with whom I ever associated, and feel that in all 
the ranks of school-boys and girls I have not left one enemy or one person 
who has an unkind thought toward the writer hereof. It used to be very 
dull sitting for hours in a poorly-furnished school-house waiting for ideas to 
be rooted into one's brain, and then little tricks always seemed to be in 
order. Some of them were by all of us children considered very funny 
while we w^e little folks, but now when we have grown to be grayr haired 
they, seem more foolish than otherwise. 

It was the custom for the teachers to board around, staying with one 
family as long as he could endure their hash, then passing on to the next 
family to remain there* a few days, and then wish to the Lord he could be 
back with the other family ! Thus was the taxation made apparently equal. 
It was also obligatory upon the large boys of the district to take turns in 
going early to the school-house to build fires in winter, sweep out, and bring 
a pail of water and cut switches and put them against a demand for their 
use. Generally the stove would be a square or long box concern, bedded 
in a platform of sand, around which children could sit, placing their feet 
upon the board box that contained the sand when wishing to warm them. 
It used to be my special delight, when it was my turn to kindle the fires, to 
dig under the stove and in the sand close to the iron, bury pop-corn. From 
time to time during the day, as the bottom of the stove would become hot 
in places and thus impart heat to the corn, their would be explosions and 
spurtings out of the sand, always at times when no one was expecting It. 
At times percussion caps would do as well. 

On such occasions the teacher would invariably propound conundrums 
and sometimes offer a half -day's play-syjell to the boy who would tell who 
put that pop-corn under the stove. Strange to say, the children never knew. 
At least, some of them said they did not — and they told the truth. At 
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Other times, when the day would not be very cold, it was considered rare 
sport to lift the stovepipe apart, spread a piece of writing paper over the 
aperture, and then let the upper pipe over the lower one, and then after 
tearing the scraps of paper away so that no one would mistrust, wonder 
why the stove would smoke so that school would have to be dismissed- 
One winter an east wind was generally Considered fatal to fires, for some 
how or other when the wind was in the east the stove would not draw- 
•In other words, it resisted the draft, proving itself a rebel from the start. 

One morning I remember being quite early at the school-house, and after 
making the fire to burn sharply, waiting for some one to come to help kill 
the loneliness. There being no positive order for study there seemed to be 
a necessity for mischief. Finding in the closet, where the girls hung their 
shawls and piit their dinner-baskets, a piece of candle, it seemed a brilliant, 
idea to gather all the pens that were in the room and stick the points of 
them into the tallow, then wiping it away from them and putting them 
back into the writing-books. I remember on this, occasion that when the- 
hour came for e\ery scholar to lay aside arithmetic and take up the writing 
lesson it was really amusing to see what trouble every one had to get ink 
to stick to the pen. Every pen in school was served the same way, but 
no one could tell why these things were thus. The teacher offered a re- 
ward of a first-class flogging to the one who had thus retarded the progress 
of education ; but, strange lo sa};^ no one came forward to claim the prize. 

But enough of this nonsense, mentioned here only in proof that boys* 
will be boys, and that a boy who amounts to anything or whoever will 
amount to anything in the future will always have in him something of the 
spirit of mischief, and for being possessed of this spirit of mischief or inno- 
cent fun he should not be blamed or punished. From childhood to the 
present writing I never have seen the hour when fun was not better than 
physic — or when mirth or good nature and a disposition to make sunshine 
did not more encourage boys to think and do and men to think and act,, 
than blows, cuffs, ugly words or sour looks could ever accomplish. The 
trouble with persons is they continue to grow old — to become aged — when if 
we would live our lives out full, plump and round and right up into the at- 
mosphere of immortality we should encourage from the first everything that 
keeps the heart young and then through its youngness susceptible to im- 
pressions and thus to education. 

The fear of sickness ; the dread of disease ; the mental brooding over 
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something dark, sombre, painful ; weakens the mental, invites disease, and 
ends in trouble. 

It was decided at home during this winter that with the coming spring of 
1850 I might consider my apprenticeship to the farm ended, and that I could 
go out into the world, -away from the threshold of the old homestead to be- 
gin the battle of life for myself, that I could then go out and stay out, and 
take with me the blessings of those who had been from my infancy good, 
kind, patient and enduring with me, and who had done by me more than ^ 
many parents do by their own children. So it was that I began putting my 
young thoughts and little affairs in order so that when came the spring I 
could go out and strike the hatchet into the tree with a view to felling it and 
making timber thereof as I should work along through the years of life. 

My father. Hunt Pomeroy, is not forgotten all this time, though of him 
little has been said. My mother was his second wife. By his first wife, 
previous to her death, he had one son, Erastus Harcourt Pomeroy, who went 
to California as one of the pioneers in '49, and who grew up with that State 
to make many friends and hold responsible positions in business and political 
circles. The last important political position he held in California was that 
of Assistant State Comptroller, under Robert Watt, who held the office of 
Comptroller in iSyo-'yi or thereabouts. 

Two or three years after the death of his first wife, my father entered 
upon his second marriage relation which was a very happy one in all respects, 
with nothing to mar the harmony of a united life to the parties of this sacred 
contract, until came sickness and the physical suffering of my mother, when 
death closed her eyes to this world and life opened them in the world 
eternal. My half-brother, Erastus, was cared for by friends and relatives 
until the second marriage of my father, when he was brought to the new home, 
where he remained until the death of my mother, and the family was again 
broken up, and he went with relatives and remained with them for years as 
they became attached to him and he to them. * 

Two or three years after the death of my mother, my father married his 
third wife, a widow lady, living at the time at or near Lawrenceville, Pa. 
During the years of my boyhood, when I was considered as the adopted 
child of my uncle, Seth Marvin White, I saw but very little of my father, 
although our homes were not twenty-five miles apart. 

But twenty-five miles was a long distance in those days, of hard walking, 
ox teams and plenty of work. 

In these days the men who had business generally attended to the same 
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rather closely. My father removed from Lawrenceville after the death of 
mother, to a place known as Beecher's Island, six miles up the Cowanesque 
River, where, for a number of years he was engaged in lumbering and was 
also proprietor of a store and of a hotel kept in connection therewith. Oc- 
cassionally at intervals of a year of- two, or three, he would journey over to 
the State Line Settlement on Seely Creek, to visit old friends and also to see 
that his young son was living and doing well. 

By his third wife he had two sons. The eldest was Lucius Pomeroy, who 
afterwards lived for some time at Pointed Post, Steuben county, New York, 
and after that in Cortland, New York, from which place he went to Lyons, 
Iowa, where he was living at the commencement of the late war, and from 
which place he enlisted in one of the Iowa regiments, entering the United 
States service as a lieutenant, and serving with honor and brave fidelity the 
cause he espoused, until exposure to weather and the severity of camp life 
so filled his system with malarial fever that he never recovered his complete 
health, although he afterwards went to California, where he died in San 
Francisco during the year 1877. His younger brother — also my half brother 
— Chauncey M. Pomeroy, enlisted as a soldier in one of the New York 
regiments, starting out from Homer, New York, or vicinity, and serving 
faithfully until instantly killed in battle in one of the Eastern engagements. 

My uncle and aunt never felt quite in harmony with my father or his 
sentiments, because he was not a church member, and for the further and 
perhaps greater reason that he waS a hotel or tavern keeper. While he con- 
stantly offered to me a home with him, my adopted parents were never quite 
. willing that I should go into the influences that gather about a bar-room or 
place where men sit in idleness to tell stories and waste precious time. As 
they had been, through affection and years of care, interested in me, I 
recognized that interest as a claim upon my faithful services to them, be- 
cause in caring for me in the days of ©rphanage, childhood and poverty, do- 
ing all for me that was in their power to do, they had placed me in debt and 
under obligations which I never could and never would repudiate. ThereS 
fore, from choice, while I held a place in my fath^'s heart and in my own 
a place for him, I held my home and stronger affection for those who had 
cared for me so kindly in my hours of peril. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



WANTING TO BE A PRINTER— rMY FATHER'S OBJECTIONS — LEAVING HOME 

TRAMPING ON — A KIND HEARTED WOMAN — ENTERING THE PRINTING 
OFFICE — FIRST EXPERIENCE — MY NEW HOME. 

From the first I wanted to be a printer. To this my father objected* 
AMien I was engaj:ed in Wellsboro as a clerk, I walked over the hills from 
Well5lx)ro to Beecher's Island, where he was keeping a countr\' tavern, to 
enjoy a visit of two or three days, when I told him that after I had made a 
success or a failure as a merchant or candy clerk in a drug store I should go 
into the printing business. He seriously objected then as he did afterward, 
giving as his reason that printers never amounted to anything. That at best 
they were little more than beggars, always dunning their subscribers to bring 
in turnips, eggs, cord wood, a pound or two of lard, of sausage, or something 
to keep body and soul together, and that men of this class never amounted 
to anything more than solicitors of charitv or doers of dirty work for those 
who would pay for a newspaper to accomplish some purpose. I argued that 
my object in learning the printing business was to become a journalist, not 
a hewer of wood or a drawer of water for some person who would dole out 
money, while he lield that unless a man had rich relatives inside of the ring^ 
and had abundance of money, he neve! could reach prominence in the 
editorial profession. On this ri)ck the elder and the younger Pomeroy dis- 
agreed. Kindly, but still they disagreed. 

My father was anxious that I should go into a store, and to learn to be a 
merch'uU. or commence somewhere as a banker's clerk, and after serving an 
apprenticeship in the bank and learning the business work my way along up 
through (he bank into the position of paying-teller, then to that of cashier, 
and at last wouKl beeome the president and owner of the bank. I remember 
that he told nu* how nuuh n\ore nuniev there was in the banking than in any 
other business ; that a man who hatl a bank kept his own possessions all the 
time under his t»wn hai\ds, ami that the law which was made by the bankers 
authorized hiui to put oui in i ireulativMi, all v^er the neighlxjrhood his in- 
dividual notes, i»i bank notes as ihey were railed, upon which all of the 
people who held mues ^iven bv the banker would pay interest to the banker, 
thus paying to liiiu inlerebl iM\ what he oweil io them. 

This seemeil all ri^^hl, but I he tnuiMe was how to gee hold of enough 
property to form a brtuc ot operations f\>r this kind of leeching the people. 
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In all this matter my father was advising for that which would be for the 
good and prosperity in a business way of his son, but some how or other the 
son never took kindly to this kind of business. Not long previous to the 
time when I did start in the printiug business my father made a visit to 
Elmira and there obtained a promise from Mr. Hill, a merchant who. was 
then doing business on the corner of Lake and Water streets, that I should 
liave a place as clerk in the store when I was ready to take it. 

This position my father looked upon and thought would be a stepping- 
stone to future greatness as a business man and prosperity as a citizen, 
^ut all this time I was thinking of the newspaper business; and, where my 
heart was, there I determined to plant my life and perform such work as 
Providence might direct me to enter upon. For, all this time, I did believe, 
as I do now, in an overruling Providence from whom each human being is 
legitimately decended that opens the way to the. top of every mountain 
mortal dares to climb, with the determination of reaching the top by honest, 
patient effort and persevering progress. 

I know that it was with a feeling of sadness almost that my father heard 
ane declare to him that I never would enter upon the career of a merchant, 
l)ecause I felt that merchandising was not my forte, and that in order to 
make of life a success, I must follow the bent of my mind and develop into 
that condition, the door of which seemed not only opening but beckoning 
me to enter. 

The one who sewed grain always seemed to me a greater person than he 
•who harvested, more of a benefactor. 

At last came the time when I was to leave home. With a feeling of sad- 
ness I gathered what few little articles I possessed that I could call my own, 
putting them into a small pine trunk, that my uncle promised to take with 
him in the wagon to Elmira, and then ship to Corning, eighteen miles dis- 
tant, by the cars, while I was to make my way on foot across the country, 
over the hills, through the town of Caton, and thus to Corning, something 
like sixteen miles distant, directly across a hilly country. I went from home 
•with a heavy heart. Never having mixed much with the world through the 
process of cheek or forcing my way into the society or attention of others, I 
•dreaded coming in contact with men. Nearly all those I had known were 
given more to speaking harshly than to encouraging boys and men to open 
themselves out, and thus to plant endeavors for success. But something 
must be done. The hill of the future must be climbed — was there and it 
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must be attempted, or forever hold its shadow over the one who would lack 
ambition to ascend its sides. 

So it wSs that one day in April, 1850, near the close of the month, with a 
little bundle tied in a handkerchief- while my box, which weighed a few 
pounds, was to be sent the roundabout way to me, after I had bidden good 
by to the boys and girls, men and women, in the immediate neighborhood 
and then to my aunt and uncle, and to all the cows, sheep, horses, chickens 
and pigs, and all the home associations, animate and inanimate friends, I 
started from the old homestead near the State Line and walked down the 
plank road for a mile without turning my face once to look back. At what 
is known as Jones' Corners, a mile north from the State Line, is a road 
leading to the west, and this was the road I walked steadily till I reached 
Caton, or what was known as ** Number One " Settlement. 

Here I stopped for dinner at a small but well-planned and comfortable 
farm-house, on the right-hand side of the road as I was journeying from 
Seely Creek over the hills toward Corning and the river. At this house I 
stopped, having in my pocket all my wordly possessions that could be 
counted in cash or money, and asked for some dinner. A very kind woman 
whose name I have forgotten, gave to me a liberal repast of bread and milk, 
pie and cheese, and when I offered her a shilling of my wealth she declined 
to receive it. I told her then that I was starting away from home to learn 
to be a useful man. That I was going to Corning, where there was a 
printing-office, and in that printing office I was going to work, and at 
sometime in the future I should have a newspaper. 

She smiled pleasantly, and told me that she hoped my air-castle would be 
occupied, and that it would be a larger and a better one than I was 
building. Again I urged her to take compensation for the meal, when she 
declined, telling me that if at any time in the future I had opportunity to 
feed any one who was hungry or tramping in search of work, to remember 
to do to others as she' had done by me. I told her that I certainly should, 
and from that day till this have pever forgotten the kindness shown to me 
by a farmer's wife here by this roadside home, as I was tramping on to my 
destiny, and never have lost love or sympathy for all that great, big-hearted 
class of humanity known as the working element ^ because from the first 
these people and this element have been to me kindness and strength. 

Some of these days I purpose visiting Caton and walking along the rdad 
to see for myself if that old farm-house is still there, when I hope to have 
the pleasure of telling the boys I may meet that, though the road is rough 
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i,t can be walked safely by those who will walk patiently, ever looking up 
for the light that hangs in the heavens to guide the feet of every one who 
would walk carefully, and also to tell them that through all the years of life, 
strife, toil and progress, the writer hereof has never forgotten the kindness 
shown him when starting out on the journey of life, walking, not the " road 
to Jericho,'* but the road from Seely Creek to Corning. 

After dinner and resting and receiving the good wishes of the kind-hearted 
wife of a farmer, I walked along from Caton over the hills, then down the 
valley, reaching, toward sundown, Bailey's Mills, a little way off the main 
road between Caton and Corning, perhaps a mile to the left of the road, 
where at this time my uncle Alpheus Sanderson was superintendent or 
contracting manager of a large lumbering establishment. Here I remained 
all night, the following day and the next night, visiting with relatives and 
having a jolly good time with several nephews and neices, all of whom tried 
to convice me that I could make more money working in a saw-mill and 
handling boards, slabs, edging and shingles, than I could by going to 
Corning and loosing three years time learning printing business that 
amounted to nothing after it was learned ! But Corning was the destination. 
Therefore, after a short rest'here I walked on, reaching Corning about the 
middle of the afternoon of one of the last days of April in the spring of 
1850, Previous to this I had inquired at the printing-offices in Elmira if it 
were possible to obtain a situation there, but found every avenue to the 
future opening from the locality closed. 

At Corning at this time was published a newspaper known quit^ well 
locally as the Corning Journal, It was edited by Thomas Messenger, a 
practical printer, and a very sharp, caustic writer, who was a native of 
Canada, but who had lived in the United States for several ye^irs previous 
to the date here named. The fame of Messenger's paper had reached over 
the hills even into the Seely Creek valley. And this was something rather 
remarkable, as it was not often that we saw or heard of at home any other 
than Elmira papers, or two religious papers from somewhere else in the East 
that were so dry they were always preserved for shaving paper, but patro- 
nized because they were religious organs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GETTING TO WORK AS AN APPRENTICE — EXPERIENCE AS A GARDENER — WORK A»Xf 
SPECULATION — HOW TO ACQUIRE FOWLS OLD TIME ASSOCIATES. 

Arriving in Coming, I inquired the way to the only printing office 
in town and here found the proprietor, Thomas Messenger, at work in his 
shirt-sleeves, slashing newspapers with a pair of shears. At first he said 
that he did not need a boy, but finally agreed with me that I should enter 
his family, learn the printing trade, receive $30 the first year, $40 the 
second year and $60 the third year, in addition to board and washing. 
That I was to be cared for when sick, and in return for this was to help 
about the house and garden nights and mornings at anything, from 
building fires for Eliza Dake, the hired girl, to escorting Mrs. Messenger 
to and from prayer meetings at night in case the boss should be too- 
busy to leave home on such business. 

These little preliminaries having been agreed to, and I would have 
agreed to anything in order to get in as a means to getting on. Messen- 
ger said that I might busy myself about the office, or go out and saw 
some cord-wood thrown in a pile back of the office. 

The Corning /ournai office was at that time supplied with a buck- 
saw and buck. The saw was rusty and the buck was shaky in the legs, 
but I soon had the legs tied with twine and the saw greased. Then, 
with my coat off, I began running the saw as the opening chorus to the 
printing business. One thing annoyed me. In a lot back of the print- 
ing office, near the fence where I was at work, was a calf perhaps two 
weeks old, thrown upon the ground and its legs all tied together by a 
stout cord, to prevent its rising. Near it stood a cow, waiting for the 
calf to suck the milk that appeared to be for the. calf. The little thing 
in hunger and torture was crying> for liberty. The cow could only 
stand and low her sympathy. The position of the calf hurt me. I went 
into the printing office, got a paper knife, came out, jumped the fence arid 
cut the cord that bound the calf. It got up and partook of milk till it 
frothed at the mouth. I then hastened back over the fence to my work. 
In an hour or so along come a stout Irish woman with a pail on her 
arm, to milk what she wanted from the cow, and then let the calf up for 
the balance. She walked leisurely till she saw the calf playing about, 
when she broke into a run, and then into an avalance of words not yet 
printed in book form. The cow was sucked dry. The calf was happy. 
I was sawing wood. She found the cut pieces of cord and held a con- 
vention there for a few moments — then came for me. I shook my head. 
She shook her fists. She reached for a club. I went into the office for 
a drink. The calf played gleefully. The cow was quiet Messenger 
came out and conversed with her on the cruelty of tying a calf's feet 
together to leave it helpless and in torture all day. She agreed to tie the 
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calf up by the head, away from the cow, and peace was restored. Mean- 
while, Messenger's adopted son, little Albert came along with a big dog 
and a little one. I thought the little dog was tired, and tied it to the tail 
of the big dog, so it could be helped up the hill to the house in which 
Messenger lived, about five blocks away. Albert, then about ten years 
old, enjoyed the joke. The big dog was indifferent. The small dog 
was not The procession did not move in proper ordet till Messenger, 
with a tinge of reproof, cut the dogs loose. He asked me why I cutthe 
•cords that bound the calf I told him that it hurt me to see any animal 
ill pain. Fhen he asked why I tied the little dog to the big one. I told 
iiim that it was to have a bit of fun and to have the big dog help the 
little one up hill. He began to make remarks, then smiled, and then 
look me to his home and introduced me to a stout, jolly, red-cheeked, 
•bright-eyed little English woman, his wife, as **our new boy ! '* I was 
made to feel at honie at once, and God knows that Thomas Messenger 
^nd his wife ever had the love, esteem and affection of the writer hereof, 
through thick and thin ; through poverty and the evil reports that came 
3bout them later on as will be told in its proper place. 

I had not been long here in Corning working at the business 
until ^he onions, beets, lettuce and weeds began coming up in the gar- 
<ien together, like an indiscriminate crowd at a caucus or convention 
where a barrel of money is to be opened. One day Mrs. Messenger 
suggested that as I was so handy about the house from kitchen to wash 
4"Oom, would it not be well for me to remain at home and weed the gar- 
den? Mr. Messenger coincided with his wife in the idea, because he was 
always ready to please in these things, and I was given full liberty to 
pull all the weeds in the garden, and after everything was pulled, to put 
things in very nice order. Now it seemed to me that at this time of year 
the printing business was extending a little too far up the hill. 

For years I had read in the papers invitations to the subscribers to 
bring in hen's eggs, turnips, cord-wood, hemlock-bark, feathers, dried 
herbs, goose-quills, soft soap, vegetables, chunks of fresh meat at killing 
time, etc., etc., so that I had come to think that an editor's range extend- 
ed from his sanctum clear through the house to a donation party, and it 
is a fact that I was anxious to learn the business in all its departments. 

But the weeding of the garden seemed like running it into the ground. 

However, after being by Mrs. Messenger directed where to begin, 
and being specially cautioned against pulling up the ^oung onions and 
vegetables generally, she went into the parlor in front of the house to 
make ready for the entertainment of a sewing society that was to meet 
there that day to manufacture things for the heathen children, leaving 
me on my knees in the garden, not exactly worshipping the Lord, but 
possessed of a disposition to say crooked things. 

I did not wish to offend Mr. Messenger or his wife, and I certainly 
didn't hanker after that garden. Having been taught that anything that 
was worth doing at all was worth doing well, I determined to make a 
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clean thing of it ; and when it was finished, any person with an opera- 
glass might possibly have discovered an onion or weed growing in thai 
garden, but 1 very much doubt it In the haste to complete the task 
early during the day, 1 had forgotten to distinguish between weeds and 
vegetables, and in this instance, though few were called, all were chosea 
and up they came, boon as the garden, a small affair, was cleaned, 1 
skipped down the hill and away to the office. When 1 returned at 
supper time, Mr. Messenger was considerate enough to say : 

'* Well, you did a nice thing in the garden !" 

Mrs. Messenger seconded tiie motion. 

When 1 explained that 1 supposed they wanted it cleaned out for 
planting, Messenger looked at me from one corner of his eye ail the 
time, as though he meant to say that 1 was a ** hard citizen.*' Then he 
went into another room, where I overheard a conversation between him 
and his wife, and a suggestiou on the part of the husband that hereatter 
perhaps I had better do more work in the office and less about the 
house. 

From this time on my knowledge of the printing business increased 
more rapidly. 

The ortice in which I worked was a small affair, but as big a 
gabbing school as one could ffnd in a day's journey. There were at this 
time but four persons employed in the office, with all of whom 1 got 
along well, as all were kind lo me and ever leady to answer patiently 
and tully any questions I might ask concerning the business. But the 
stories they told, the yarns they got off, the accounts of hair-breadth es- 
capes, l)ehind the bar, through the back door of boarding houses, and 
by whiskey, were enough to till a dime novel every forty-eight hours. 

After a while, as workmen began to build the town up again to its 
former size, the oflice was moved from the wood-shed arrangement 
down town to the second story of a grocery store in that portion of 
Corning which is now the business centre, and not a great distance trom 
the place where the Cox mwg Journal office at present stands. 

My business as an apprentice was to learn the printing trade. I 
went at it with a deliberate intention to master it in every detail. So it 
was that I learned to set type rather rapidly and quite correctly. Also 
to sweep out the office, manage a press, and to keep it clean and neaU 
Also to make rollers, and to make good ones. In fact I studied day and 
night, until when I had been in the office a year I had come to know that 
I was farther advanced in the printing business than the majority of 
printers who graduate as journeymen. 1 understood how to prepare the 
forms for press and to make the paper ready for printing. The little 
study of chemistry that I had engaged in at Wellsboro gave ms an in- 
sight into the art of mixing glue and molasses, thereby being able to 
make excellent rollers, ami also of managing the .printing ink and dis- 
tributing it well. Not a day passed that I could not use some scraps of 
information that I had picked up before comingto Corning. So that day 
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after day I could see and feel that I was making progress in the work to 
which 1 was directing my attention. 

All this time Mr. Messenger waskindandfuJlof words of encourage- 
ment. As I was anxious to work ahead, like every other clear-mi naed 
•employer he was anxious to push me as far ahead as I could go, because 
the faster he could push me along safely, the more profit 1 was to the 
oftice and to him, and also the* more help and assistance. It was not 
long before I developed a taste, or skill, in setting up th,e fype for 
business cards and jobs of printing that would be brought into the 
olhce by merchants and others, so that before I had been in the office a 
year, nearly all of the job printing of the establishment was turned 
over to my care. 

Meanwhile I worked steadily, finding out very soon that $30 a year 
would not clothe me, especially as I had been taught to purchase cheap 
articles. My first experience in this line was the purchase of a pair of 
boots, for which I paid $3, and which lasted me lour days. Other cheap 
articles that I purchased went the same rapid road, so that at the end 
of the first year I iound that I had drawn nearly all my salary to use in 
purchasing clothing— exactly $29.75. But at the same time Ihad saved, 
and actually had in my pocket ^32, so that I ielt quite rich. Some may 
ask how I came with so much money on so small a salary and large 
•expense. Easy enough. I negotiated with my employer to receive 
extra pay for night woik ; many and many an hour ci night each month 
working for one cent an hour, Irom seven o'clock, or alter supper, till 
past midnight. At other times I would ask for a stint, and then, alter it 
was finished, earn a few pennies by over-work. 1 did a little^in the way 
of trading jack-knives, always being careful to get as good as I gave. 
During this year I earned $3 by writing poetry for a young man, a tailor, 
who was in love with a girl, but whose ability ran more to hot goose 
than to rhyme and jingle. I had the satisfaction of knowing that from 
this work, after earning $3, I had saved the girl from a great deal of 
misery, because the poetry was so senseless that she refused to marry 
the man ! 

Meanwhile, in addition to the oftice work, was the task of distributing 
the weekly paper about the village to subscribers here and there, in store 
and office, shop and house, iathe valley, on the hill-side. Once a week 
an afternoon and evening were mine to enjoy in this pedestrain exerci-e, 
in which I became acquainted with nearly everybody in the village, and 
especially all the bad boys and pretty girls. I also came to know where 
the most prolific grapevines were located, and had a knowledge of the 
soil that was best adapted to melons, on which tree grew the best plums, 
thd choicest peaches and apples, while truth compels me to say that on 
one or two occasions the eyes of us boys were elevated into trees wherein 
roosters and pullets sat exposed to the midnight air and malaria. 

There lived in Corning at this time an Irishman by the name of 
Charles Gantley. who, several times, was heard to declare that it was 
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*' moighty seldom" what became of his chickens. He did not care to 
build a coop, bul suffered the chickens to roost in low-limbed trees about 
his house, but somehow or other he was continually being mistaken in 
his count 

One afternoon in November, 1850, near dark, while hurrying along 
with my papers, I noticed a woman raising a kitchen window, propping 
it up with a stick, and placing a pie in the window to cool. Calling at 
the front door 10 leave the paper, 1 bade her good night, skipped around 
the house, and as 1 passed the kitchen window, while she was yet in 
front looking into the paper to see who had died or married, the pie 
clung to me, and we walked away, as promenades the lion and the lamb. 
A proper regard for truth compels me to remark that warm pumpkin pie 
on a cool night is good, and that when 1 reached the house ot Mrs. 
Messenger, an hour later, a large portion of my appetite had been de- 
voured by the pie. Later in the season 1 learned that some one had lost 
a pie and that suspicions were aroused, but the pie was good — and I did 
not give it away. 

It may be worth while to remark here that roast chickens are good. 
Take a boy who has working in a printing-othce all day in the Autumn 
of the year, and then let a boy, with several others, all of whom are offi- 
cers and privates in his comi)any, find where is a brickyard in full burn- 
ing, or a place on a bank of a river, some distance from the busy habi- 
tations of man, where a lire can be made at night, corn can.be roasted 
and anecdotes can bo told luidor the silent, silvery moon and such. I 
would not at this i'uwc, ol lilV undertake to climb trees for chickens — ^I 
mean, 1 would not advisi; boys to accumulate fowls, but if there comes 
a necessity in tinie of war to forage in a harmless way, it is always best 
to remove tlu^ chickens from the trees, antl to remember that they differ 
from apples inasmuch as they eannot be shaken out so easily as to 
be let down. '1 o ae4'oni|)li.sh (his desirable end it is necessary to ob- 
tain a lish-pole or other lonj^ rod, and from t)ne end of it project a wire, 
so that when lh<? pole slands on end a small tin cup could be hung 
to or suspended lr«in the win* on the ujipcr end of the pole, that it 
may hang there WUr. sxu <»ld fashioned tavern sign. Now if you 
have this eiip half hill <»i aslnvs an<l then put some charcoal on the 
ashes an<l keeji it binning as you walk (juictly along under a tree, 
and in dani^c-r <j1 biMn^^^ poinu-ed down upon by the chickens in the tree, 
it will be wr.U to .spiinkh* a little brimstone on the burning coals in the 
cup, and then j^Mdly, and as a preeautionary measure, push that pole 
and cup inider (lie nos(» of the danj;(*rous rooster. In all probability he 
will give one* sniff, anfl when he* drops, breathless, suffocated, from the 
tree, prove that thrre is p(»wer in fire and brimstone. I do not advise 
•any one to attempt this kiml of exercise unless in time of war, or when 
there is no danjrcr of beinj; attacked by belligerent fowls. 

It is not worth while to take thi^ chickens home to be cooked, be- 
<:ause there is another way. As a reward for their silence and dexterity 
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in coming down after smelling h — ot brimstone, take fliem quietly to a. 
stream where there is fresh, running water ; open the chicken full length, 
on the back, and this without plucking the feathers. Then remove the^ 
hereditary appurtenances and other encumbrances from the inside of the- 
fowl, and, after rinsing out clean, put in a slice or two of bread and a 
good sized piece of butter, with some salt Then close the chicken up, 
so to speak, tie it up with a strong thread wrapped several times around^ 
while one or more of the boys is mixing up a lot of clean mud, a little 
thicker than ordinary mortar. When this mud is of the proper con- 
sistency, so that it will not run, wrap your chicken in the mud until yoa 
have a bundle nearly the size of a half-bushel. While this process is. 
going forward let the fire be made ready, and at last deposit this bundle 
of mud — inside of which is a chicken, inside of which is some bread, 
and butter — upon the coals, and let it bake there until the mud is dry 
and baked thoroughly, and until the chicken is cooked. Then remove- 
the lump from the fire, and when it is a little cool, with a stone or club 
break it open, when the feathers, to which the mud has been attached 
and baked, will come entirely away from the chicken with the crust, 
and you will be able to turn out as nice and delicious a repast as ark. 
epicure or gourmand ever cared to taste. Now, if all this be done well, 
you have a feast fit for the gods. When the coals die out from under 
the lump of mud, with a stick turn it over so it will rest upon other coals, 
so that, by turning a few times, the chicken will iSe well done, good and 
faithful hunter. In holding it together, one or two turns of thread will 
be sufficient until enough mud is put on to hold it in place, when it is 
best to rernove the thread, so that -the feathers will entirely come off 
when the mud is removed. I have found this process of cooking wild 
game when out hunting one that gave great satisfaction to the appetite. 
But this has nothing to do with the printing business. 

In the office of the Corning Journal, at the time I was there as ani 
apprentice, were a few printers who have since reached more thani 
ordinary prominence. The foreman of the office was A. Z. Lombard, 
more familiarly known then as Zach Lombard. He was as jolly, sharp, 
keeti-witted, good-hearted a man as I ever knew, and one whom fortune- 
should have smiled upon more than it has. Possessed of more ability^ 
than he ever gave himself credit for, he has not reached the position in 
life that was his to attain had he been possessed of more push, or more- 
of that disposition to crowd ahead, trusting to his own ability to gain a> 
foothold. In fact, the modesty of the man has kept him in the back- 
ground ; although at one time I believe he was doing well as publisher 
of a paper at Millerton, a village a few miles south from the State Line- 
Settlement, that has of late grown into importance having been opened. 
up by a railway and made a prominent depot or stopping place. Zacii» 
was a good-hearted man, and though he used often to send me to* 
milliner shops, ministers, old maids and such on Tom Fool errands, such* 
as borrowing something never before heard of. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PRINTER CHUMS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES — THE DEVIL — AMUSEMENTS AND DIS- 

CIPUNE. 

Another printer who worked here in the office, boarding with Mr. 
Messenger, and for a long time occupying thai same room witli the 
writer hereof, was David Ross Locke, since generally known as ** Petro- 
leum V. Nasby." Locke was a singular fellow from the first. 

When he was a journeyman printer he was the dirtiest and most 
slovenly of all the employees of the office. His manner of taking a bath ' 
was very peculiar. He would rub a wet rag once or twice about his 
neck, put on a dicky over an abominably nasty shirt, button his coat, 
oil his hair, and then declare, and in all probability think himself dressed 
up. He was a fellow of infinite jest and the biggest liar in Corning. In 
fact, not one of all the employees of the office ever pretended to believe 
the half he said. The yarns he would spin ; the wonderful stories he 
would tell of things that never transpired, made him more than a match 
for Munchausen. He was full of schemes, plans and tobacco. He 
was never known to treat a companion or to miss hanging around when 
anybody else was likely to treat. From the first he was an inordinate 
lover of money, and always declared that some day or other he would 
be rich, and he did not care much how he made his wealth. During the 
winter, when there was a little excitement on the temperance question, 
Locke and Lombard started out to lecture on that subject. They also, 
started a temperance newspaper, Locke being the editor and general 
manager, while Lombard was publisher and manager of the mechanical 
department. Locke made a nice little raise by this speculation, secur- 
ing a good number of subscribers and a good many dollars more than 
his subscribers ever received papers for. On one or two occasions, such 
was Locke's success in obtaining subscribers, it seemed to him neces- 
sary that he should celebrate the event by helping to pui dovm the evil 
he was lecturing against. On these occasions he would return to Com- 
ing as badly mixed as were the Hayes and Tilden election returns. 

He was a stout, crooked legged man, with the appearance of a 
hrigand. He could write a slashing local item and was a poet of more 
than average quality. He declared often that he ought to have been a 
novelist, if for no other reason than to utilize his dreams. He would tell 
the most abominable w'roppers to Mrs. Messenger as to what lie hail 
seen down town, the day before, till at last she said she would choke 
him with a towel if he did not stop telling such yarns. Then Locke 
would laugh. 

. But, for all this, he was rated a good fellow. His peculiarities and 
idiosyncracies seemed to be a part of him, like the warts on a toad, 
and he was taken for his genius more than for his beauty. After a 
season of work in ihe Journal office he started westward in search of 
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his fortune, and in time came to be the editor of a paper in Ohio. This 
paper occasionally put out some of the most astonishing lies and fabri- 
cations that were ever written. The war was Locke's opportunity. 
Over the signature of Petroleum V. Nasby his fertile brain distille(J 
through his pen a number of rich, racy, sarcastic articles, describing 
the conditioH of affairs at the ** Confederate Cross Roads." All these 
articles, from the first to the last, shew to the thinker that they 
are not produced so much in the brain as in the whiskey that exhausts 
the brain and stimulates it to extraordinary action. Locke become 
rich, or was quite well off until a few years since. As proprietor of the 
Toledo Blade, which grew into a large circulation, he made money, but 
the paper has since gone down until there is little of it but the name. 
Its great power and influence have gone. Locke himself has trav- 
elled over the country considerably as a lecturer, making a handsome 
sum thereby. 

Another printer in the office when I was engaged on the Corning 
Journal was William L. Halsey, side by side with whom I there worked 
for months, setting type. Halsey was another young man of promise. 
He was one of the most rapid compositors, or type-setters I ever knew, 
and always a sharp, shrewd, scheming man, on whose shoulders was an 
excellent business head. From the first that I knew of him he was a 
planner, always feeling his way into the future for some place to stand 
upon from which he could commence and carry on some speculative or 
business operation. He was very popular in Corning with- all who 
knew him or with whom he became acquainted. His was no desire to 
become acquainted with everyone. The time that others spent in loaf- 
ing or idleness he was spending in studying the map of the country ; in 
looking from the East out to the 'West, all the time declaring that some 
of these days he would be heard from. The positiveness of his disposi- 
tion and the earnestness with which he declared that he would gain a 
foothold and gain position was a great stimulant to me. In time he left 
Corning, and I heard nothing of him until he came to the surface as in 
some way connected with Holliday's great Overland Express Company, 
and a business man of positive ability, and the owner of much property. 
A few years since I had the pleasure of meeting him in New York City, 
and it was indeed a pleasure to meet an old chum and friend with a 
heart unwarped and unwrinkled, though many and heavily laden years 
have elapsed since we were boys together. 

Another good friend, a printer, and a kind-hearted accommodating 
man, was Fred. D. Carnihan, who was here in the office as a journey- 
man, and who afterwards went to Buffalo, where he held a responsible 
position for some time on the Daily Republican. Fred — *'Our Fred, '' as 
everyone in the office called him, because all felt an interest in him as 
he did in us — started out with a promise of \isefulness, but he was for a 
long time after he left the /ournal office, and after he left Buffalo, such a 
sufferer from rheumatism, and therefore placed at such disadvantage in 
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the struggle for life, that he never could catch up with men in better 
health. Rheumatism is, all in all, one of the worst complaints that ever 
tackled a man. 1 have seen more good men go down, never to rise again, 
in the pains and tortures of this terrible disease, than would fill a regiment* 
As a general thing, I believe it to be the result of exposure more than 
anything else — exposure to changes of heat or of atmosphere, or temper^ 
ature, being often produced by overwork, and then, when the person is 
in a perspiration, sitting in a damp place or draught of air to rest until the 
chill or change it produces strikes directly into the membranes or tissues 
of the joints. 

Another favorite, in the office, and a good, rapid printer, was 
O. P. Martin, who was for some time engaged as compositor and job prin- 
ter in i\iQ Journal office, where from the first he made friends whom he 
has kept to this day. He, too, gradually worked his way to the West, 
and is at the present writing, or was lately, foreman and manager of 
one of the most extensive printing establishments in Chicago. 

Thomas Messenger was, all in all, a singular man. So far as his range 
of vision extended, he saw clearly. He was more blunt and outspoken 
in the defence of manhood than he was anxious to curry favor or slide 
along to prosperity. In fact, his was rather a sturdy nature, although its 
woof was kindness. He wielded a sharp, caustic pen, and few were the 
editors anywhere in that vicinity who cared to lock horns or goose-quills 
with him. In politics he took to the Whig school, and in 1851 was made 
postmaster at Corning, which office he held for several months, until by 
accident some one discovered that he was not a citizen of the United 
States, when he resigned the office in favor of a personal friend. For a 
long time it was a part of my duty to assist in the Post-office nights and 
mornings in the distribution of the mails as they came in, and in the help- 
ing to make them up in order to go out. This was not a part of the. busi- 
ness to which I had engaged, but it was apart of my employer's business, 
and that which was to his advantage always engaged my thought, sym- 
pathy and co-operation. 

The chief clerk he had in the Post-office was a young man given to 
much whisky, cigars and card-playing, so that oftentimes the Post-office, 
work was behind, and then I would be asked to work nights to help 
bring it up in line. For a long time I had debated whether or not it was 
my duty to inform my employer that the man in charge ot his business 
and affairs in the Post-office, some distance from the printing office was 
not altogether reliable. I disliked very much to be considered a tattler, 
but at last, on thinking how I would like to have an employee do by me 
in case he should see my business suffering from the neglect of one in 
whom I had placed confidence, I gave notice to the Post-office clerk 
that, if he did not inform Mr. Messenger why the work was behind, I 
should do so. He threatened me with the loss of friendship if I should 
say anything about the matter, but I did not care much to retain friend- 
ship with any man who did not act honestly with his employer, there- 
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fore I gave information that led to his dismissal, and for a time caused 
a coolness which he overcame in a few years, so that when I was in La 
Crosse engaged in business he came along out of employment, and on 
the strength of old time acquaintance secured a position as bookkeeper 
in the office. For a time he conducted himself and figures properly, but 
one day, on being sent out to collect a bill, his old habit returned to 
him. He collected the money, started for a saloon, spent a portion ot 
what he had collected for drink, and spent the balance at cards, went 
on a regular old drunk Bnd lost his place. All this time I knew better 
than to give the man employment, because I knew that he was not 
reliable from the first ; but there he was, poor, hungry, seedy, needy 
and full of promises. He admitted that years before he had been wild 
and weak, but declared that he had outgrown his habits. I allude to 
this matter here only in proof of, or verification of, the opinion I have 
long since formed, that a boy who is not reliable when he is young, and 
not to be trusted as a young man, never is worth anything to his employ- 
er or to himself as he grows older. 

A good boy makes a good man, and the further he keeps away from 
dissipation and all of those things that emasculate manhood, thestraight- 
er and better does he grow into a possession of strength, honor, useful- 
ness, and thus into a direct immortality. 

In this writing I have spoken of D. R. Locke, or Dave Locke, as he 
was called. He wrote for me my first New Year's address, or greeting 
of the carrier of papers to his patrons. It was a very good one, and one 
of the best productions of this kind I ever read. Mr. Messenger gave me 
full swing in the office to get it out according to my own taste and as nice 
and attractive as work could possibly be done in theyb«r«^/ establishment 
Verily, verily, I had attached importance to this document,- for to me it 
was both meat, drink, clothing, and spending money. At last the address 
was ready, after working thereon for a few nights, so that by New Year's 
morning at sunrise I was on the street and hurrying from one patron of 
the paper to another, wishing to them a happy New Year. The greeting 
and this address was to me a great event — the biggest bonanza I had 
ever struck. Wherever I went with it kind words, good wishes, and 
small change followed. In truth I had all the Summer, Fall and Winter 
to New Year's, done my best to hurry around with the papers, always 
going out from the office on a run, and never thinking of walking until 
I had run the round of the village. In these trips I learned to cut across 
lots, over fences, into the front yards and out through the stables, any 
way to save or to gain time and to reach the point directly. I think 
this experience of working and reaching a point quickly has been a 
great help to me in the conducting of a newspaper ; the idea being to 
get there on time. I remember that on this New Year's occasion three 
men in Coming each gave to me a silver dollar. 

The first was Thomas Messenger, to whom I presented a copy of 
the address in the morning before he was out of bed, ran all the way 
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from the office to the house in order to be the first to greet him, and 
anxious to have his criticism on the looks of the address, which he had 
not seen until it came to him in the morning. When he sat bolt upright 
in bed, pronounced it good, and then reached out for his pants and took 
therefrom a dollar, giving the sanie to me, it seemed to me as though I 
was working for the best man in the world, and if he had asked me to 
drop the address and run toElmira, eighteen miles distant, on an errand, 
I should have gone willingly. The other two men who were thus 
liberal were D. B. Cumpston, the leading hardware merchant in the 
place at that time, and George Dyer, who was afterwards Postmaster, 
and always a prominent, pushing, enterprising, energetic citizen, who 
built in Coming the largest structure there in business properties, which 
was known as the Dyer Block. My receipts for this first New Year's 
address were $36 — six more tnan my yearly salary, while the money 
did me much good in enabling me to purchase clothes which I needed. 
The good wishes, smiles and encouraging words of the patrons of the 
Journal were an hundred-fold more strength and encouragement to me 
than the money was a help. 

Going into the office in the capacity of underling, so to speak, I 
was assigned to the position of general rubber and scraper, and digni- 
fied with the name of devil, this being in accordance with an old print- 
ing office custom, handed down through many generations. Regard 
for truth compels me to say that I did my best to deserve the title of 
devil, and all the time that Messenger lived in Corning I was known, 
not by my Christian or surname so much as by the title of ** Messenger's 
devil." Soon after entering the office I made from red paper a hat that 
differed in shape and architecture from any hat ever before seen, and 
on the front" thereof printed in large words, 

THE DEVIL! 

I wore it in the office to keep the dust out of my blonde hair, and 
when I had occasion to run out on the streets on errands to this store or 
that one, to the Post-office or to the well, I wore this hat to keep my 
head warm, causing great consternation among the women and children 
just from the country, who on seeing a youth with pumpkin-colored 
hair and a big red hat thus lettered, would stop to gaze with aston- 
ishment 

The teaching of my youth stood me here in excellent stead. From 
the first I was educated to refrain from the use of liquors of all kinds, 
and considered liquors and tobacco injurious to man. Before I em- 
barked in the printing business, I had seen so nvuch of the evils of 
intemperance, and nothing whatever in favor thereof, that I decided 
most emphatically and determinedly never to permit myself to use these 
articles, lest by so doing I should weaken a manhood that from the fiirst 
I was very anxious to cultivate into a strong, substantial growth, caring 
not so much for popularity as to know that all the time I was coming 
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to .the possession of powers of manly endurance. So it was that during 
the period of my apprenticeship I was often jeered, ridiculed, sneered at 
and laughed at for being a milksop. While many of my companions 
spent their earnings from week to week in drink and dissipation I was 
saving mine against that time in the future when I must come to the 
toll-gate of life and have something in my pocket to pay the entrance 
fee or go back into poverty. In contemplation of a future reputation, 
this was more to me than the words of thoughtless companions and 
their sneers at temperance ideas and habits, that have never been rooted 
sufficiently far into my mentality to cause any wounds. While they 
found enjoyment in mixed drinks and liquors, I had mine in fun, tricks 
and experiments, as all persons need some fun while they live. 

Before leaving home to engage in the printing business I had been 
brought up very strictly, and though it seemed at the time that the lacing 
was a little too tight, now I can look back through life and feel to thank 
God that it was so. I could have wished for more kind words and that 
friendly conversation which does not belittle a man, but does really 
help a boy so much in his efforts to reach up into conditions of useful- 
ness. At home I was not allowed to play any stronger game than 
checkers, or out-doors to play tag with the dog. Cards were not only 
abhored but forbidden in the house where my young years were spent, 
so that when I learned different games of cards I was obliged to take 
lessons of boys who came to Sunday school, bringing their testaments 
in their hands and an old pack of cards in their pockets. Hay-mows, 
banks of creeks, shady places along a farm fence are not the best places 
in the world for boys to learn the merits of euchre, old sledge, casino, 
whist, and draw poker, with beans to represent checks, but at the same 
time, by patience and perseverance and living in a good neighborhood 
these games can be accomplished 1 In fact I always did and probably 
always shall like to play cards. When young I did it for fun and the 
little excitement that grew out of it. As I grow older I like to play these 
games for recreation, because in playing them I can unload everything 
in the shape of thought or care from the mind, and in a half-hour's in- 
dulgence in a game of euchre, whist, cribbage, or other home amuse- 
ment, obtain more rest than men can get in days or weeks of dissipa- 
tion. I know that many persons abhor all these games and say that 
they lead to gambling. In one sense this is true. In another it is not. 
If I wanted to spoil a boy, or to make him untruthful as a man, I should 
keep all these harmless amusements away from him and punish him 
severely whenever he shouW engage therein. As a result, the boy 
would learn these games, and then to escape punishment learn to be a 
liar, or to live in dread that those in authority over him would be asking 
questions that to answer correctly would bring to him a punishment, 
and to answer falsely would bring to him as great a punishment, what- 
ever his concience might be. 

Even now, as this is published, I have a little daughter, not yet six 
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years old, who plays casino, her first game, better than most players 
can play it, and who has learned to count and add figures correctly by 
this recreation. 

When a lad it was always a delight for me to accomplish a task some 
one said I could not do, and to do things that I was forbidden to, when 
forbidden to do those things I kntiv that I had a right to do. From this I 
realize the necessity of sound judgment and reasonable liberality on the 
part of parents, whose mission is not to change, but to shape young 
lives into ways of usefulness. 

CHAPTER XII. 



HOOP LA, THB CIRCnS--GHANGB OF EMPLOTBRS— THE KIND OF A MAN TO WOKK FOB 
— GROWING TOWARD MANHOOD — WOKKING IN WAVERLY. 

The first circus I ever attended was at Corning in the year 1850. Ta 
me it was a marvellous affair. A Millerite never longed for the coming 
of the Lord and the morning that would see the destruction of all his 
wicked neighbors and his own. triumphant ascension more than I longed 
for the day when the circus should come to town and spread its canvas. 
The gentlemanly agent — of course he was gentlemanly, because he 
gave free tickets to the printers — had left one for me, so that in this. 
manner of drawing rations I was on a par with the joumemen. At 
home it was considered a little out of orthodox to attend a circus, al- 
though a menagerie could be tolerated, because there a person could 
see the descendants of those animals and things that Noah took with 
him into the Ark. 

The first theatrical entertainment I ever attended was one given by 
Langrishe, who came to Corning with a vaudeville, or light theatric^ 
company, and gave three entertainments one week in the Tabernacle, 
an old building which ha d been used as a church; but when the so- 
ciety moved therefrom, as a chicken moves out of a shell, the shell was. 
left to be re-dedicated to other service. This theatre was another great 
event and filled me chuck-full from the first with a desire to become an 
actor. Had I not been brought up to abhor the stage, to think that 
theatres were nothing more than anti-chambers to the circus, and both 
children of the Devil, I should have been an actor; that is, after seeing 
how miserably some of Langrishe*s and other actors acted in their act- 
ing. Educated from the first to look upon dancing as an unpardonable 
sin, I never stepped a foot inside of a ball-r(5om until after I was 21 years 
of age; and never attempted to dance until the second time that I enter- 
ed a ball-room, which was in Athens, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, 
during the winter of 1855, and thea I cut about as rediculous a figure as 
an honest man does in Congress, or a Greenback man does in voting 
with either of the old parties. In fact, I was decidedly out of place, al- 
though in after years I came to such proficiency in the terpsichorean art 
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that I could manage a quardrille with a reasonable degree of dignity 
without getting lost on the corners. Like Mrs. Gen. Sherman, I always 
abominated the round dances, wondering continually why girls should 
be willing to be hugget almost to death in public or when travelling 
about a ball-room, when they would object to the same thing in private 
or when sitting quietly on the benches against the ball-room wall. There 
are things in this world men never find out, and this round- 
dancing business is one of them. 

My work was continued here in the /ourna/ office, with Mr. Mes- 
senger as employer, about two years, when he sold the office entire 
to A. W. McDowell, of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Geo. W. Pratt, formerly 
of Elmira, New York, and afterwards a resident of Marshall, Michigan, 
before returning to the East. McDowell and Pratt formed a partnership 
for the publication ofthe/ourna/, with Dr. Pratt as editor and McDowell 
as printer and publisher. My contract originally was to serve Mr. Mes- 
senger faithfully for three years, but when he sold the office to the new 
comers, I was transferred to their care and attention, and, like the sub- 
stantial old Washington press, recommended as reliable. 

I did not care to, nor wish to leave Messenger's employ. He was a 
good printer ; a kind, affectionate man, who never gave me one cross 
word or look. Never did I ask him for advice or instruction in the busi- 
ness that he did not give the same to me kindly, all the time feeling and 
showing by his acts as well as words that when I wanted information I 
could always come to him for it, and that he would give the same cheer- 
fully whenever I would ask for it. Therefore, as I was continually striv- 
ing to learn something every hour of the day, that when the Saturday 
night came I might be certainly one week further on the road to progress, 
he took equal pains to instruct me, to assist, to encourage and to make 
suggestions, so that in time others in the office became jealous of me, 
thinking that I was trying to ingratiate myself in the affections and good 
opinion of my employer and his wife, when in fact I was simply trying 
to do my whole duty to them and to myself. As a result, by this con- 
tinual application of thought with a view to progress, I had advanced very 
rapidly in the knowledge of the printing business. So pleasant had been 
my associations here and my relations with my employer that I did not 
wish to be left behind. So it was that when he went away to look for a 
new location, that he might find in time, it was understood that I was to 
remain in the office, serving my new employers as faithfully as I served 
the old, until such time as he would want me to come again to his em- 
ploy, when I could leave the Journal office without hindrance ; not to 
break away for a new management, but to continue the learning of the 
business under the employer who had from the first taken me in hand. 

The new proprietors made several additions to the material of the 
office, adding quite largely to its facilities for printing and increasing 
their business greatly. I found them both to be very pleasant gentlemen, 
although differing in. their habits trom Messenger. McDowell was a 
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jolly, jovial printer, whose father, a wealthy iron monger, or founder, in 
Pennsylvania, had set him up in business. He knew something of print- 
ing and also knew where the best saloons were located. Dr, Pratt was a 
devoted member of the Presbyterian or Congregational Church, and a very 
conscientious gentlemen. His ways were not like those of Messenger, 
and it was a long time before I felt so completely at home as I was with 
my former employer, where I had been looked upon as one of the family 
and came to look upon the family in turn as though I belonged to it At 
Messenger's home there was morejoking, laughing, repartee, fun, and 
occasional romping and playing of tricks one upon the otiier, all |of 
which tricks Messenger and his wife frowned upon, yet winked at, 
thereby making them more enjoyable. 

At Dr, Pratt's there was a dignity in and about the house suggestive 
of sternness ; so it was some time before I came to feel that I really had 
a home — this is, in the full sense of the word — with my new employer. 
He was always good, kind, thoughtful and considerate, but such was the 
d fference between the two men that I came to look upon Messenger as 
a companion to quite an extent, while I looked upon Dr. Pratt as the edi- 
tor of the Corning Journal. However, I got along very nicely in the oflBce, 
making myself useful, receiving my pay promptly, and drawing outilnore 
and more words of encouragement the longer I remained here; so that, 
when came the time that I was offered a situation with my old employer 
and left i\iQ Journal office to fill it, it was with a feeling of deep sadness, 
that I bundled up what few effects I had and went out from the Coming 
Journal that had been from the first to me a school, a college, a lecture-^ 
room, an ante chamber of life, a home and a place of pleasant surround-. 
ings and genial companionship. During the time that I worked here for 
Dr. Pratt 1 came to form a good and rather high opinion of his character 
as a man, and have always held him in estimation as one of my best 
personal friends. 

That which I had taken for austerity I learned was self containment 
and a high degree of dignified conscientiousness and realization of re- 
sponsibility, partly inherited and partly the result of his study, care and 
solicitude as a physician. Thirty five years have now elapsed since I 
entered the employ and the family of Geo. W. Pratt and all th's time 1 
have been indeed proud to call him a personal friend, and to know that 
he has ever held his rather lively printing office devil in kindly re~ 
membrance. He is one of the men who wear well, whose advice is ever 
given with a desire to benefit, and if I am ever called on to spell St Peter 
at hvs post as gate keeper while he is in for a little rest, and Dr. Pratt 
drives up or comes up on crutches, he can go right in and have the 
freedom of the track, without ever a sight of gate money. 

During the years that have passed since I left his office, when others 
have assailed me without cause, libelled me outrageously, slandered me 
beyond reason and opened their papers to editorials, communications 
and torrents of abuse, Dr. Pratt, though widely differing in politics, has 
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been a gentlemen. Once in a while we have had a little pointing of 
porcupine quills at each other, but in his way and according to his lights 
he has shone the same steadily upon me in friendship. I know that he 
abominated Democracy, even as I love the principle. I also know that 
he professes to despise the greenback that I believe in because it is the 
legitimate child of American law. But when as a guest at his beautiful 
home in Corning I have ever sat at his table or rested under his roof in the 
society of his kind-hearted accomplished wife, attractive family and his 
good self, previous to her passing on to the life and home I believe she will 
ever so lovingly adorn in Heaven, we forgot all these differences of politi- 
cal opinion and greeted each other as brothers and companions. 

I leave the Corning /ournal ofi^CQ for a time, or until, in the journey 
of life, I come back to the office as a journeyman printer, when I shall 
have more to say of Corning and its inhabitants. During the time that I 
had been here as an apprentice I formed no particular friendships, like 
or dislikes, so far as the oppisite sex were concerned. It was very little 
if any, that I went into society. In the first place I was poor and not 
able to dress with the sons of men in good circumstances. I had no 
money to spend in asking anyone hither and thither, because I could not 
earn it and therefore could not have it Besides this, I always was bash- 
ful, even to diffidence, in the presence of ladies. I think this comes main- 
ly from the fact that I was brought up in a family where there was but 
one woman, my aunt, with whom to associate. In that family there 
were no boys or girls to play with save one cousin, Amos Gates White, 
their only son, who was born when I was about ten years of age. 

Young men who are brought up in families where there are young 
women generally know how it is themselves, so when they reach the 
years of discretion they understand the art of urshering a young lady 
into a ball-room and then into the supper-room in fine style ; but the boy 
who comes up alone, taught the lessons of labor, can hold a plow-handle, 
hoe-handle, hammer, sledge, or maul to better advantage than he can the 
hand of a young lady. 

Mrs. Roy, or as she was better known in Coming, the Widow 
Wheeler, and her three daughters were kind to me, and had given me 
from the first an invitation to come to their house and home whenever I 
wished to. Occasionally I visited them, partly because they were in 
some indistinct or indirect way related to me, as I thought, and partly be- 
cause they were friends, and good friends, who always gave to me good 
wishes and words of encouragement. This was about the only family 
that I visited during my first residence in Corning, and then only stepped 
in once in a while for a few minutes merely to say, ** How do you do, '' 
tell the news that I had received in letters from Seely Creek, and then 
depart for the office and its duties. 

Mr. Messenger, meanwhile, after leaving the /ourna/ office, had gone 
to Waverly, anew village then just springing up along the Erie Railroad, 
distance thirty-six miles from Coming. Here he broke the ice and him- 
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self at the same time, by starting in this little village, which was then 
considered something like a thumb to Factory ville, an old and pretentious 
settlement a mile from Waverly, at the mouth of Shepherd's Creek, a 
newspaper, launched forth upon the frightened world under the title of 
the Waverly Luminary, 

It was a jolly little paper, printed on new, fresh type; as saucy, 
jaunty and juicy as it was handsome. To this office, after Messenger 
had it well opened and the paper under way, I was called to come and 
fill out my unexpired tetm, with the further promise that in consideration 
of the continued steady and rapid progress made, my wages should be in- 
creased, and that I should start in at Waverly with the promised reward 
of $ 6 a month in addition to board and laundry work, and that I should 
take my old place in the family as one of the sons of a childless man, be- 
cause all of the boys in the office looked upon him as a father — that is, 
where he took kindly to them. 

Accordingly, in the early Winter of 1852, I rode on the cars from 
Corning to Waverly, found the office of the Luminary, was welcomed, 
not exactly as was the Prodigal Son, but fully as cordially, and assign- 
ed to a case close to the windows o that I could have a good left hand 
light to work by, and then taken home by the proprietor to be welcomed 
by his wife, and to enjoy a romp with the two children of his widowed 
brother and George, who was at this time in Troy, Pennsylvania, con- 
ducting a small newspaper there. 

It was a jolly visit I had, as at night Mr. Messenger and his wife 
made inquiries by the score of men and women in Corning, where they 
had very many friends. Messenger always regretted parting title with 
the Cormug Journal office property. There was no need for him to have 
done so, as under his management the office was paying a steady profit, 
and was all in all a very desirable property. After he was permitted to 
relieve himself from the responsibilities of the post-office cares and duties 
on the ground that he was not a naturalized citizen of the United States, al- 
though his intentions were good and so declared, he felt a little sour 
toward some persons in Corning who had hunted him out, so to speak, 
merely to secure official position and the emoluments of office. When 
a set was made against him to have him relieved by a piece of strategy, 
not unusual among politicians, instead of waiting to be turned out, he 
laid the case before the proper authorities at Washington, and asked for 
the appointment of a personal friend, D. B. Cumpston, against whom 
nothing could be said, and his request was comp ied with, so that his 
snemics did not make a complete success of it. Messenger enjoyed this 
triumph over a little ring in Corning more than he did his own appoint- 
ment to the place, which was given him because of his effective service 
politically through i\\Q Journal. 

At Waverly he found no rings or combinations and old stagers, 
because the little village was too new to have any. Here he applied 
himself very earnestly to the v/ork of establishing his newspaper. Such 
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"was his ability, not only to make friends but to make a newspaper, that 
in a short time the Luminary came to be. looked upon as an increasing 
light, and Messenger was in his glory. When I entered again to his 
service, coming from Corning to Waverly, I found him full of hope of 
making a very desirable business. He had looked over the country, 
and in his mind formed a conclusion that at some time Waverly must be 
a very large and important inland town, and a railway centre of greater 
importance than Corning. In this matter he did forecast correctly, as 
subsequent events and the growth of the place have proved, and will 
still further prove. Being of an active turn of mind, with a brain never 
at rest, it was a necessity of his life that he should be constantly planning 
and carrying out ideas. He was a member of the Baptist Church, and 
long had held position and enjoyed good standing in that religious 
organization. He was also a thorough and persistent advocate of tem- 
perance. In Corning he had several times held position in the Lodge of 
Good Templars and in the Temple of Honor, two very effective organ- 
izations in Corning that had been helped to their strength and popularity 
very materially by his v/ork. 

So it was that when I went to Waverly I found myself still under 
the influence of a temperance man and one who was full of ideas and 
embryo business enterprises, and the employee of a man who was grow- 
into popularity, perhaps a little too fast, for this popularity as he grew 
into it brought him enemies in those who were jealous of his success. 

This graduating from the Journal office into the office of the Luminary 
seemed very much like coming from darkness into light as it was one 
step toward the future and the accomplishment of the determination I 
had had from the first to be the possessor of a printing office at no dis- 
tant day. Therefore I entered upon the work here with renewed zeal, 
anxious to learn still more of the printing business and to perfect myself 
for walking steadily the road to manhood. 

The brighter my prospects opened the brighter was my heart and 
the larger my hope. As there were prospects that I would rise in life 
and meet many obstacles, I felt growing within me a disposition to 
undertake almost anything in the line of enterprise, especially anything 
that I felt equal to manage. At this time of life I came thoroughly to 
understand, and from my own experience perceive the necessity for 
good times to the development of the better qualities of man. I can look 
back over the years of life and remember distinctly the different disposi- 
tions I have had to push ahead in matters of business and enterprise at 
those times when the way seemed open to success, and how I have 
shrunk back, almost to timidity, when the door would be closed and the 
road to success contracted. I can understand why it is that so many 
men commit suicide when the times are hard, as they are so made by 
pernicious legislation, and I can realize what a grand growth would 
come to all the industrial aims and elements of communities should the 
les:islation of this country be so conducted as to encourage rather than 
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discourage men of enterprise. As a general thing men are not as 
pleased with the prospect of scaling mountains and dragging heavy 
loads up their sides as they are at the prospect of walking on leve) 
ground. So it is that in prairie countries there is, as a general thing, 
more push, progress, and more results accomplished than in hilly 
countries, and this because the way seems easier. 

As the prospect of life opened to me I came more and more to enjoy 
fun and to gain strength from having a little of it once in a while. Up 
to this time I had never gone in company — that is, I had never under- 
taken to act as escort to young ladies, although 1 could wrestle with a 
hand-press in a printing office as well as anyone. A few days after I 
was nicely in my new home, Mr. Messenger invited me to go with him 
early from the office to his house to tea, saying that there were at his 
house as visitors two young ladies, and as there was to be a prayer 
meeting that night at the house of a Deacon of the Baptist Church, it 
would be a good idea for me to accompany one of the young ladies, or 
at least to ask if my company would be agreeable. This was rather a 
shaky undertaking, but I remember distinctly of bracing up, running' a 
comb once or twice extra through my hair, and going with my employer 
early to his house. There I was introduced to the young ladies, and 
when came the time for the meeting found myself accepted as an escort 
by one of them. They were sisters, and resembled each other no more 
than did the employer and employe resemble each other. We got 
through with the prayer meeting very well, although my mind was not 
particularly absorbed in the contemplation of the petitions that were 
sent up, and when the meeting was over with, at the door of the Dea- 
con's house I offered my arm to the young lady to escort her to her 
home, perhaps two blocks distant, and we proceeded quietly along un- 
til, as we neared the house, I saw a young woman rushing by as though 
walking for a physician or on a wager. Asking who that could be, I 
was informed by my fair companion that it was her sister. So it was, 
and it was the sister whom I had escorted to the meeting and whom I 
had left, mistaking one for the other, because they had hats and shawls 
alike. At the house I tried my best to explain, but no explanation that 
I could make was considered satisfactory. So it was that I was pro- 
nounced a very careless or a very saucy and tricky young man from the 
first, when I thought I was doing the right thing at the right time and 
place. 

This mistake was well laughed at, and for a time aeterred me from 
any more attempts to be polite or agreeable to the opposite sex. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



JOINING THE BAPTIST CHURCH — HELPING A FRIEND TO REACH CANADA 

A LIVELY RACE. 

During the winter of 1853 I attended a series of revival meetings in the 
Baptist Church, listening to the preaching and exhortation of Elder Spencer, 
and as a result I was inocculated with the same excitement or ideas that he 
threiy out from himself and into the minds of a large number of persons in 
Waverly, so that his church was greatly augmented in numbers. Among 
others who felt it to be their duty to make a profession of religion and as- 
sociate themselves with the church organization, I was one. I went for- 
ward, offered my name, and entered upon that which I believed to be a dis- 
charge of duty ; was admitted to membership in the Baptist Church, follow- 
ing the rite of baptism by immersion. It was a cold, wet Sunday in March, 
1853, when witlh a number of others, ladies and gentlemen, I was by the 
pastor in charge led into the water in a deep place in ** Shepherd's '* Creek, 
at Factoryville, a village adjoining Waverly, and submerged, when the slush 
ice was running plentifully. For some time, until I left Waverly, I was a 
regular attendant and communicant at the Baptist Church, devoting much 
of my time nights and Sundays especially, to the careful reading and study- 
ing of the Bible, and to comparison of ideas between different writers whose 
work made up the Sacred Book. 

During this time Messenger had greatly (Jffended a number of men who 
were engaged in the saloon business and liquor traffic, having their places of 
business near the railroad. These men declared they would run him out of 
town, break up his business, and give him and all other temperance people 
in Waverly to understand that they had a right to sell liquor to whoever 
wanted it to drink, and that none should interfere with them or the appe- 
tites of their customers. At last he found himself so beset by his enemies, 
who had prevailed upon some young woman in town to bring charges against 
him for immorality of conduct, that he decided to leave Waverly for a short 
time, and visit his brother George, who was then publishing a paper in the 
village of Troy, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, distant some twenty-five 
or thirty miles from Waverly, the route being across the plains from Waverly 
to Athens, and over the hills through the town of Smithfield, and so on to 
Troy. 

Messenger found, before he decided upon the leaving of his home and 
business, that his enemies had laid their wires deep and made their plans ac- 
cordingly. He believed that he would be brought to' trial for an attempt to 
pass counterfeit money, and, if this should fail from a lack of hard swear- 
ing on the part of witnesses, that he would next be arrested for attempting 
improper liberties with the young lady above mentioned. Instead of stand- 
ing his ground, trusting in God, and fighting his enemies, he weakened at 
this point, said his enemies had '* encompassed him about/' and that he 
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would go away until his friends could make matters right with those who 
were pressing matters against him, principally for political effect So it was 
that one forenoon as an officer of the law entered Messenger's house by the 
front door, he stepped out of the back door, went across the railroad track 
and crossed the State line, going immedtately from the State of New York 
into Pennsylvania, and thus out of the jurisdiction of the officer. 

From his house to the Pennsylvania line the distance did not exceed 
twenty rods, so that he had but a short journey to a place of comparative 
safety. Soon as he left the house he sent word to me by a boy who came 
running to the office to come and see him at once. On finding him on the 
opposite side of the railroad track from his home, he told me that he should 
go right on to Troy, there to remain till news came that it was safe for him 
to return. Directing me what to do at the office, to make certain collections 
as I could, and give the money to his wife, and to look after things generally, 
and then to inform him if anything important should occur, he started in a 
buggy in company with a man he had hired to take him acros^the hills, while 
I returned to his home, to find his wife there in tears. 

Assuring her that all would soon be well, and that her husband, whom 
she dearly loved, was safe, I went to the office, there to carry out instruc- 
tions. My first duty was to collect all the money that I possibly could from 
those who were owing Messenger for work done in the printing office, or for 
subscriptions lo the paper. I was fortunate enough to collect within two 
days the snug sum of $i8o, all of which I gave to his wife. 

Messenger remained at Troy several days, until some one in Waverly came 
to know that he was there, when steps were taken to have him arrested and 
brought back to the State of New York for trial. On learning of this 
move I decided to leave Waverly and make a forced march to Troy, in order 
to inform my employer as to what was going on, to give him warning, and 
then it was my intention to go still further across the hills, and bring him to 
some place in Wells Township, Bradford county, where I had acquaintances, 
before starting from home to loam the printing business. I knew that could 
we reach a certain family he a^uld find rest and no one would think of look- 
ing for him at this place. 

While parties from Waverly were applying for extradition papers, and ar- 
ranging to go across the country to arrest Messenger, I was arranging to warn 
him of danger. The express traitt (um\ the l^ast on the Erie road passed 
Waverly about 5 o'clock in the ariornoon going West. Watch had been 
kept ujxjn me all this time lost 1 should get owi of town and warn Messen- 
ger to floe. On this day two \\\n\ had a sjyan of horses attached to a light 
carriage in waiting at the dop(>t for the train from the East to come along, 
while one of these men was watchit^g \\\c to see that I did not get aboard 
the train or enter the ^>asscngcr car. With $50 in my |X)cket that Mrs. Mes- 
senger had given me for this pur|H)sc, 1 walked from the depot out of the 
bacS door to the platform along the it^ar of the building, from thence to the 
tank where the engine was takii^g water. Slopping in front of the engine, 
no one seeing me, I sealed nusoli on the <^w-oatcher» or rather the bumper. 
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close under the head-lamp. All this time I knew that the officers were to 
make the overland journey that night from Waverly to Troy, and it was my 
purpose to beat them into Troy if such a thing were possible. I should 
have attempted the journey across the country, but was so watched in Wa- 
verly that it was impossible for me to obtain a horse or get out of town with- 
out being followed. It was generally understood there by several that I 
would, as a particular friend of my employer, be the one who would be sent 
by his wife to warn him of trouble. During this time Messenger had many 
warm friends in Waverly, not only in his own church, but others who to 
him were friends indeed, as they were friends in need, and who obtained 
from various sources information that was brought to his wife or to me. 

I rode on the bumper of the engine from Waverly up the Chemung River 
to Wellsburg Station, where I got off from the bumper and took a seat in 
the passenger car, riding from thpre to Elmira, eighteen miles distant from 
Waverly. From Elmira to Troy the distance is twenty-four miles, the route 
being what is known as South Creek, along the valley, toward the hill tops. 
The two men wno started out from Waverly had twenty-four or twenty-five 
miles to ride across a country somewhat hilly. I had to ride from Waverly 
to Elmira by cars, and then obtain a horse and ride to Troy, and to be at 
Troy before the officers should be there from Waverly. If I could niake 
this trip in time I could save my employer from arrest. If not I should 
have my trouble for my pains, while he was to be arrested, taken back, and 
perhaps sent to prison. 

At this time there was a livery stable in Elmira, near what is called Lake 
Street Bridge. It was kept by a man named Jones, a gentleman with whom 
I was, as a boy, acquainted. Hastening from the depot to his stable, I asked 
him for the fastest saddle-horse he had, telling him that I wanted one that 
I could push through to Troy, twenty-four miles, on the run. He selected 
a stout, clean-limbed, full-chested roan, whose color, size and general ap- 
pearance I remember as though it were but yesterday. I could not start im- 
mediately, because the horse must first be fed, and never did a horse take -so 
much time, as it seemed to me, eating his peck of oats. While the horse 
was eating I went to a grocery store, purchased a couple of lemons, some 
crackers, and a pound of dried beef. 

It was about 7:30 o'clock P. M. when the horse was saddled, and astride 
of him I started out from Elmira, across the toll-bridge, then up the Seely 
Creek Plankroad to Wells Comers, and from there up South Creek toward 
the place of destination. A better saddle-horse I never rode. 

The country road was up hill and down, with more up than otherwise. The 
night air was cool and the dried beef on which I nibbled and munched 
made a thirst, and water from horse- troughs, springs and such, were very 
grateful, and thus eased the horse somewhat. Troy was reached, the horse 
dripping wet from sweat, was in the stable and cared for, and I had supper 
at the principal hotel in the place, at that time occupied by a gentleman 
named Long, before 10 o'clock. A few moments after I finished my supper, 
and after I had visited the stable to give personal attention to the faithful 
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animal that had brought me swiftly and safely on the journey, there came 
two men riding in a light carriage drawn by two horses, who stopped at the 
same hotel. These were the men who left Waverly with their team at the 
time I left on the cars. I had lost forty minutes' time in riding from Wa- 
verly to Elmira, making the trip from the depot to the stable and there wait- 
ing for the horse to partake of his evening meal, and then had travded as far 
from Elmira to Troy as the officers had from Waverly to Troy, and beside 
this had beat them in town by a half or three-quarters of an hour. 

Keeping myself out of the way, and entering the hotel by the kitchen, 
sitting in the adjoining room while they were in the bar-room, and then 
standing outside of the hotel by an open window whUe they were eating 
supper, I learned their plans quite as well as though they had taken pains 
to write them out or had printed them in hand-bill form for edification of 
the public 

They proposed to learn where George Messenger lived, and have some boy 
or person from the hotel go with them to point out the place. They had 
learned that Thomas Messenger, my employer, was here with his brother, 
.and ihey ]'>ri">jx>sed lo visit the house after the family had retired that night, 
and thus make a sure thing in the capture of their man. After supper they 
retireti to the har-n>oni to smoke, little dreaming that Messenger had al- 
ready been infornied of the arrival of a friend in whom he could trust, and 
warned to bo in readiness to get away from there at the first possible mo- 
ment. 

H.-istining ii\m\ x\\c hotel to the place where George Messenger lived, it 
did not rcH]\iiiv m\\c\\ tin\c to inform the two brothers of the new arrival 
and the state of the j;:im<\ \^\ a circuitous route we reached the printing 
office, whore a couMthAtion w.is hcUU when it was decided that George 
should gi> out ()uioth, t>bt;un i\ s)un of horses and a bu£^*, and that, starting 
from a doMj^natod irndo7\ous» ttnv;^nl tho lower jvirt of the village, we should 
all throo, tlio Mos>on};tM> u) the CAiiiAgo and 1 on horseback, proceed along 
the ro.id IcidiU)^ Hx>n^ Tun towrttil Smilht\cld — the road over which the 
officers \\m\ \\m\c u\\ \\c xhiMild sliikr a 1\^ad loading from Smithfield to- 
ward \Vcllsb\n);» o! NiMn<' \^^^\\\\ o\\ the hue of railroad, and that from there 
Mc'ssoujior should t\^ako lu>\v.iv to I'anada. 

While iiOorj;;o Mc\>cnjicr wa^ out Uv^kiujj: tor the conveyance, I quietly 
sne.'ikod Ivtck to the M;\Mc toj^ivc tuv tAithfnl horse an extra rubbing as a 
prelinunavv to .it^iMhci ttdc 

It WAS noAilv twelve oMo^k when our pnvvssiv^n was ready to move. 
Moat^whilo m\ rttrixM had b^vu nMV»t;nno\l K the officers, and they had 
seen mo, thus f<vhnji cc»t.nn th.it Mc:*\cu»rov hr.d l^oon informed of their 
comit^ji* rhotvtim* thcv xx-^^tv on tho a\c\\ And h^d fresh horses harnessed 
and n^adv to Mrtvt rtt rt nu\u\cnl\ uoti^c Mv ho.^>r was taken out of the 
stable bv an attache ot the hotel, led to a c^^vncr :i^^nie distance from the 
house, while I wont out thn>uiih a xxnvdoxx, toUowo^i along the street, and 
mounte\i the .-^uitu.il. 

Mv n«truetiot\R xx-etv to tolloxv on afte^ mx em|xlox-er and his brother, who 
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were to jog along quietly yet rapidly as possible, until I should overtake 
them. Unfortunately for me, I was watched when getting out from the 
hotel, so that by the time I was in the saddle the pursuers were almost ready 
to start. The moon was shining, although not at its full, so that the night 
was moderately light. Galloping down the street through the little village of 
Troy, I hastened on, with the carriage in close pursuit. Urging the horse 
to the top of his speed, I rode out of the village a mile or more to find a 
horse and buggy in the road, two men standing close by wondering how 
they should repair damages, in the accident of a broken axle. In their 
haste, not looking where they were going, the one who was driving allowed 
a wheel to strike a stump, with the result as above stated. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish. Messenger^s heart was beating so that 
it might be heard ten feet away. His brother proposed going to the house 
of a friend near by and asking the loan of another buggy. Meanwhile 
the pursuers were coming down upon us, and what to do was the next ques- 
tion. I had dismounted and was suggesting a plan of operations, when our 
pursuers came rattling down the road, so close upon us that there was no 
time to be lost in arguments. Telling Mr. Messenger and his brother both 
of them to stand still by the wagon, which had been thrown a little out of 
the road, and to trust the rest to me, as our pursuers came up I shouted : 

** Let him run, Messenger, he is good for twenty miles straight ! " 

Then I sprang into the saddle, left my friends by their wagon and dashed 
on toward Smithfield. The pursuers, as I expected, in their great haste to 
capture Messenger, thought it was he who was being pursued, and not caring 
for George Messenger or the young man from Waverly, their object being to 
capture Thomas Messenger, they followed the horse and its rider some dis- 
tance on the road, returning from Troy towards Waverly and on toward 
Smithfield. Keeping a little in advance of the buggy, I rode on three or 
four miles, my pursuers crowding their team in their effort to keep up with 
the horse under saddle. When I thought that n\y friends had time to have 
repaired their damages, and with the understanding that we were to rendez- 
vous at Wellsburg, on the line of railroad, there to wait for one another, I 
let my horse out, distanced my pursuers, and, coming to an open wood, 
turned off to the left towards the railroad, rode into the timber some dis- 
tance, until they passed by on the road to Smithfield. 

Then, retracing my steps toward Troy, I rode back, to find the two Mes- 
sengers ready to start for Wellsburg. As they went across the country from 
Troy to Wellsburg, I returned by way of South Creek, reaching Elmira 
about sunrise, with a horse nearly worn out, while I was so sore and lame 
that I did not recover the effects of this ride for two weeks, or until 
after my return from Canada. 

CHAPTER XIV. 



FORMING ACQUAINTANCES — RIDING WITH THE GIRLS — A VERY GAY PARTY, 

Returning to matters before the flight. The foreman of the establish- 
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ment was an Englishman named Willing, and I do think he was the meanest 
man I ever received orders from — with a very few exceptions. Not that 
he was a mean man, but he had such a mean, overbearing disposition. He 
never asked an employee to do anything, but always commanded, and 
seemed to take delight in wording his commands so that the one to whom 
they 'were given should feel humiliated from the first. 

The difference between the employer and the foreman was so marked 
that all in the office felt it painfully, while many out of the office noticed it. 
Mr. Messenger always conveyed his commands in the manner of a request. 
He suggested rather than commanded, and in his suggestions seemed to 
make the way to the work very easy. In other words, he gave to every task 
an easy send-off. 

Willing was a good workman, and an honest man so Car as all that was 
concerned, but held his place only for a short time, for the simple reason 
that he took from those of us who were at work in the office all our disposi> 
tion to be quick and ready, except in our determination to get even with 
him. Therefore, common cause was made against him, and in a little time 
he was in hot water, so to speak, and obliged constantly to stand on the de- 
fensive. Many were the jokes and many very severe ones, that were played 
upon this man until they came to be almost indignities. He wtnt away at 
last declaring that **the boys of Hamerica were the most hinfamous set of 
'ellions ^e ^ad hever seen or ^ad to do with.*^ 

Men often wonder why one man succeeds in his business, when one on 
the other side of the street fails. The one who fails may have the most 
friends and capital outside of the establishment, and the best prospects of 
success, while the man who starts with almost everything against him, comes 
out the winner. Years of observation have convinced me that much of a 
man's success is of his own instilling. No man can thoroughly succeed in 
business unless he has a good will, while the heart responds, and the co-op- 
eration of the persons in his employ. I would give more for the good will 
and that invisible help which comes from the heart of employees than I 
would for money in the conduct of business. 

That employer who is good-natured, not above his business, who sympa- 
thizes with his men and helps them when they are in tight places and hard 
luck ; who gives words of encouragement instead of scowls, is the one wha 
carpets his floor with kindness and walks across that carpet to success. He 
who is harsh, cruel in his manner, and who makes or compels his workmen 
to receive orders from one who gives these orders as positive commands, 
will in a short time bring his men down to a condition of misery, will 
drive the elasticity out of them, so that they will come and go in a mechan- 
ical way, with no thought other than to do as little as possible for the pit- 
tance allowed them. 

Comparatively few men in the country are qualified by nature to employ 
a large number of workmen, or to take charge of them. Not that the 
workman asks his employer or the foreman to be anything but a man, but 
he does like to have him a man of humanity. I mention this matter here 
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because of my love for all those who live by labor. Because I have seen 
boys and young men so discouraged that they would leave good places and 
go out into the world and into dissipation, when words of kindness and con- 
siderate acts of employer or foreman in the establishment would have saved 
them to the business, and in time brought them up to kind, strong condi- 
tions of manhood. 

To this day I have a feeling of love, almost of veneration, for Thomas 
Messenger, and this because he was always good to me. He never gave a 
command in a way that was offensive, and when in after life I had an op- 
portunity to save him from State's prison, as has been mentioned, I entered 
upon the work with a zeal that brought success, and this because I felt under 
obligation to one who had never given to me a cross word, or tried to plant 
a nettle in my soul of a briar in my mind. 

The Winter of 1852 was one of unusual severity, with abundance of 
snow, and the young people in and about Waverly made the most of it. The 
town itself was at this time more noted for what it expected to be than for 
what it really was. Its population did not exceed one thousand, but they 
were, all in all, as lively a gathering of persons as one could find in a year's 
travel. Every one was good-natured because they were all making money, 
or anticipating possession of a fortune at no distant day. Sociables, spell- 
ing schools, prayer meetings and such gatherings were all common occur- 
rences. Forming an acquaintance with a number of young men who were 
in the habit of associating with young ladies and attending social parties, 
I found that the occupation of assisting to escort the fair sex was rather 
pleasant than otherwise, as acquaintance began to brush up, as the boys say. 
Among the boys or young men of the place, I had a number of friends, and 
a few who were more jealous or envious than friendly. Messenger was as 
usual, first and foremost in the temperance cause, and was not long in the 
place before he had organized, or was at the head of a lodge of Good Tem- 
plars, which came into more than ordinary prominence as an effective tem- 
perance organization. I was not long in the place before I was honored 
with an office in this lodge, and here passed many pleasant evenings in com- 
pany with men and women, boys and girls, increasing my list of choice ac- 
quaintances rapidly. Besides taking an active part in the temperance move- 
ment. Messenger pressed into the work of adding vigor to the cause that 
engaged the attention of the Baptist congregation here. All in all this was 
one of the most delightful winters I have ever passed. Everything was 
new and strange, so to speak, in view of the fact that before this time I never 
had gone into company. 

My employer and his family were kind continually, treating me more like 
a confident or confidential adviser than an employe. In the office at the 
time I came here was a young lad named Charles O. Graves. He was here 
as an apprentice, and was from the first, really the best hearted, agreeable 
and ambitious boy I ever knew. His happiest moments were when he wa^ 
doing something, to please some friend. Between us there was soon 
formed a friendship, almost a partnership. This- friendship grew with 
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years, until in all of my circle of acquaintances I never knew a man of whom 
I thought more for the real, honest, clean manhood there was in him, than 
I thought of Charles or " Charley " Graves, as men and boys came to call 
him. At his home I was always a very welcome visitor, and came to think 
almost as much of his family, or parents and brother and sister, as of those 
who had brought me up. The power of kindness is a power that outlasts 
and outlives everything else. The friendship I had for the young printer, 
Graves, grew until I came to love him as a brother, and, in after years, 
though he became in politics almost a violent Republican, while I was on 
the other side of the ditch, nothing ever occurred to disturb the friendly 
relations between us, and there never was a moment that either of us would 
not have given all of his property or perilled his life to assist the other, or 
to warn him of danger. I shall have occasion to allude to this, the dearest 
of all my boyish friends, further on in this recital. 

The Winter soon passed away, but not until every day and evening had 
been well used. With the Summer came a growth toward manhood, and 
a perceptible increase, not only in the business of the office, but in that re- 
sponsibility given to me. During the Winter I had become acquainted at 
a Baptist sociable with a young lady for whom I soon came to entertain the 
highest regard, that ripened into a sentiment of admiration. Her family 
was rich, or well-to-do in this world^s goods, while I was but a poor boy or 
young man, just clambering upon the roof in the effort to reach a useful man- 
hood, and as I had no wealth that was visible, was, by the relatives of the 
young lady, considered of no particular account, and, therefore, she was in- 
formed that it was not becoming of her to think of forming an alliance for 
life with a dirty-fingered mechanic She was sent away to school, while I 
plodded on, thinking that time at last would set all things even. 

During the Winter my acquaintance grew so that I knew nearly every man, 
woman and child, not only in the village of Waverly, but in the adjoining 
village of Factoryville. Many were the pleasant episodes that marked the 
routine of life during my stay in Waverly. I remember that once a Baptist 
sociable was announced to come off at the residence of a prominent citizen 
who lived three or four miles out of the village. 

Notice was given in church that the young people were all invited, and 
that each young man, or gentleman, who would attend should be expected 
to take a young lady to supper, and for the supper pay twenty-five cents, 
which sum was to go into the fund for painting or carpeting the church. 
These sociables generally occurred every week, the family opening their doors 
to these parties, furnishing supper or refreshments, the proceeds of the same 
being turned into the church fund. 

There were at this time in Waverly several young men who were a littie 
backward about coming forward. Young fellows who were more given to 
borrowing than to loaning, and who were always ready to attend parties pro- 
viding some one would pay the way. By this time I had formed a small 
opinion of a number of them in the place, while they had come to consider 
me as a little quick, or radical, as one may use the term. Soon as this par- 
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ticular sociable was announced, I called upon more than a dozen of the 
most attractive young ladies in town, asking each one if she would accom- 
pany me on the ride out to the farmer's home where the party was to be 
held. 

I invited each one of these young ladies between the dismissal of the 
meeting at the church Sunday night and midnight of Monday. I requested 
each girl, should she be asked by any one else, not to accept the other invi- 
tation nor to mention whom she was going with. Next in order was the 
procuring of a sleigh and four horses. Messenger, on being informed of 
the little game, encouraged the same, enjoyed the progress thereof amaz- 
ingly, and said that he would pay half the expenses of the team. The num- 
ber of young ladies who were invited to that sociable and whom I accompa- 
nied, all going in a long sleigh filled with hay, buffalo skins, young ladies 
and one young man, was seventeen. At all events, when the sleepy heads of 
Waverly, toward the latter part of the week, began combing their hair, clean- 
ing their finger nails and starting out of an evening to ask young ladies to 
accompany them, there was consternation in that little town on finding that 
nearly every attractive young lady in the village had engaged herself to some 
one else. What made the matter worse was that, as the young men asked 
one another for an explanation, no one could tell, because the entire commu- 
nity was served in the same way. 

The man who supplied the four-horse team kept a close mouth, and when 
the time came he was on hand with four excellent horses. Starting from the 
upper end of the town, I think it is safe to say that in thirty minutes the load 
was picked up and we were off for the jolliest sleigh ride of the season. This 
was my first effort at organization, and the result was much more than was 
anticipated. We reached the farmer's house, some distance up the stream 
called Cayuta Creek, more commonly known as " Shepherd^s Creek," there 
to spend a very enjoyable evening. 

We had not been there a great while before the young men began arriving 
in pairs ; some of them laughing and others indulging in something like pro- 
fanity, and all of them declaring that such a trick never should be played 
upon them again. When came the time for supper, the aforesaid young men 
kindly offered to escort the young ladies into the parlor, where the tables 
were spread, and to pay for their supper for the privilege of going with 
them ; but, thanks to the constancy of woman, every girl said nay. To 
settle this bill exhausted my surplus earnings for a month, but I never had 
so much fun for so little money. 

Returning home the same way, extending the ride several miles out of 
the main track, we reached Waverly during the small hours of the morning. 
I have read somewhere that the choir that came over in the Mayflower 
made the dim old aisles of the forest ring with the songs they sung there 
in the wilderness ; but the singing of these seventeen young ladies, going to 
and returning from the sociable at Shebherd's Creek, that Winter night, 
would more than discount the singing indulged in by the fathers of the 
Continentals. A few weeks after this sociable, which was well talked of for 
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a long time, the young ladies agreed among themselves that each would in- 
vite some one of the young men of the place to visit Athens, a little village 
in Pennsylvania, four miles distant. When the news went out along the 
streets that a number of young ladies were to invite their gentlemen friends 
out for a ride, there was much speculation among the young gentlemen as to 
who would receive an invitation and from whom the invitation would come. 
If my memory serves me correctly, seventeen young ladies, by the strangest 
coincidence in the world, each invited the same young man, so that here was 
another irrepressible conflict. 

The only real impudent thing I ever did in my life was in Waverly. The 
incident would not be mentioned here, but a gentleman in that place has 
dared me to relate it, therefore it is published. 

There was at this time in the village a young bachelor who was the pro- 
prietor of a jewelry establishment, and who was, all in all, the nicest young 
man in the place. His clothes were always cut to fit him, and as he was 
tall, raw-boned and angular, they made him to resemble a jumping jack or 
a giant. His gloves were generally black and faultless in lit ; he prided him- 
self on his gentility ; his possession of that which might be called high-ton- 
edness, imagining that every young lady in the place was or must be in love 
with him. Such were his ways that nearly all the boys in the town came to 
dislike him ; but he was long of limb, and had a way of putting his fists out 
in the direction of men's noses, so that it was not altogether safe to run up 
against him. 

There lived at this time in Factoryville, a mile from Waverly, a young lady 
who was the owner of a very handsome horse and carriage. Her brother- 
in-law was the proprietor of a dry goods store which was located immedi- 
ately under the office of the Luminary, in which I worked. The young lady 
herself was of the first families of the place, was very attractive, quick- 
witted and very much admired. It was her habit to drive from her home 
up to the store of her brother-in-law, then step out from her carriage and 
into the store, making a few inquiries or purchases, and as she returned to 
the sidewalk to find the elegant jeweler, whose place of business was a few 
doors below, waiting to ask her if she would not like to have some one drive 
her home. 

At this time I had never been introduced to the young lady,, although, as 
we attended the same church, she knew who I was and I knew who she was. 
One afternoon in the early Spring, after a shower had encouraged the pro- 
duction of mud in the streets, she drove up with her carriage, alighted and 
stepped into the store as usual. Mr. Messenger had several times noticed 
the manner in which the jeweler, who was very stingy withall, treated him- 
self to a ride. On this occasion he called the c^ttention of a few men in the 
three or f c ar stores in the block to the fact that there would be some fun in 
a few minutes, if they would look out. Running up stairs nearly out of 
breath, he requested me to put on my hat and coat and run down stairs, wait 
at the entrance, and soon as the young lady came out from the store and the 
jeweler should appear to go home with her, to take his place. 
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An)rthiTig to obey orders. So down stairs I ran, putting my coat on as I 
went. Waiting a few moments, I saw the young lady come out from the 
store, the gentleman assist her into the carriage, and then untie the horse, 
step around its head into the street to fasten the hitching strap. It was 
about five steps or jumps from where I stood to the carriage and to a seat 
beside the young lady. My coming in this manner not only startled the 
young lady but the horse. Quickly grasping the reins as the horse started, I 
was fortunate enough to guide the animal so that the wheel of the carriage 
merely knocked the jeweler flat in the mud without running over him. It 
was a very pleasant ride from Waverly to Factoryville, starting out thus at 
sundown, or a little before, and it was a very pleasant walk back toward the 
hour of midnight. And that was the end of the jeweler^s courtship. 

CHAPTER XV. 



Leaving Waverly for a Run to Canada — Getting Away — A Walk 
THROUGH Elm[ra — Reused First-Class Hotel Accommodations at 
Horseheads — On Board the Train — Safe in the Queen's Do- 
minion. 

After breakfast at a restaurant, I limped along to the depot and aboard 
the train going East ; soon reached Waverly, jumped from the train as it was 
Hearing the depot, then hastened to inform the wife of my employer as to 
his whereabouts and intended journeying. She was surprised to learn that 
he had left Troy and was on his way to Canada, but full of doubts and mis- 
givings as to his being able to reach the end of his journey in safety. After 
remaining in Waverly a few hours, leaving instructions for her to quietly have 
things that she wished moved, packed for transportation, and with strict in- 
junctions not to leave her husband until he was safe in the promised land, 
with a bundle in which were a few articles of wearing apparel, I left Waverly 
about 1 1 o'clock on a western bound train, and reached Wellsburg a little 
be fore noon. My costume at this time was not remarkable for value or 
beauty. My clothes were not new — a slouch hat kept the sun from my head 
and face. Carrying the bundle in my hand, I appeared like a young fellow 
starting out on a tramp or in search of work, and was not approached by 
any one soliciting charity ! Walking from the depot slowly, I soon reached 
a small tavern in Wellsburg, sitting on the steps of which I saw Goerge 
Messenger. He did not recognize me, so different was I dressed from when 
he had last seen me. It would not do to speak to him when any one was 
standing about, therefore I walked on past the hotel a little distance and into 
a grocery store, where I purchased a package of crackers and another of 
dried herrings. As I left the store, the dinner bell at the tavern rang, when 
I returned thereto, finding Messenger waiting and looking toward the depot, 
evidently wondering why I did not arrive on the first train from Waverly, as 
he knew it would be an easy matter to reach Waverly from Elmira on the 
morninfij train, and return to Wellsburg on the noon train, providing no ac* 
cident had befallen my horse at night or in the early morning. 
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He was somewhat astonished and pleased when I quietly called him by 
name^ and then, without saying anything or recognizing each other, we went 
into the dining room, and, being rather poorly dressed, were assigned seats 
at the end of a long table not occupied by the better-appearing class of per- 
sons. Here we ate slowly, so that all of the others had left the dining-room 
before our meal was finished. Then he informed me that Tom, as he called 
his brother, was sitting under a large chestnut tree on the hillside, in the 
woods, in sight of the city, but some forty or sixty rods distant, and that he 
was there, awake or asleep, for whichever one of us should come to him ; 
also that he was ready to start out for Canada as soon as I should have re- 
turned from Waverly to keep him company. 

Our arrangements, such as they were, were soon made. We were fearful 
of being followed and arrested by some ona from Waverly in our travel. 
Therefore, it was resolved that while Messenger and myself should start 
along the road on foot, with the intention of reaching Elmira, going from 
there to Horseheads, six miles distant, there to stay the night, in order to 
take the four o'clock train the following morning for Rochester, that George 
Messenger should follow along with the horse and buggy that he had driven 
from Troy. 

After dinner, with my pockets crammed with bread, butter, meat, pickles 
and cake, quietly lifted from the table, and two bottles of lemon pop that 
I purchased at a small grocery, I started away from the hotel without recog- 
nizing George Messenger or bidding him good-bye, and walked along the 
road to Elmira until I had some distance passed the big chestnut tree on the 
hillside to my left. Soon as I was out of sight o^ the hotel I turned aside 
from the road, retraced my steps through the .^ood and found Messenger 
sleeping in the shade under a tree. He enjoyed the repast which I brought 
him, which served the double purpose of breakfast and dinner, and was very 
much interested in reports from his home, after which we made Teadj to 
start out for an afternoon promenade along the road through the town of 
Chemung and to Elmira. First in order was preparing for the masquerade. 
It was done by each of us fitting ourselves out with a bundle ; then turning 
our shirt collars well in and down, and then browning or smutting our faces 
and necks over with leaves and dirt, enough to fill the pores of the skin, so 
that we resembled two hardy and rather substantial looking emigrants appar- 
ently left over from some train with no choice other than to walk on after it 
or to remain behind. It was about two o'clock when we started from the 
hillside on our road to Elmira, knowing that George would start out with 
his horse and buggy about half-past two. We made the journey from the 
chestnut tree to Elmira in good style, walking nearly all the way along the 
wagon road, stopping once in a while at a house for water, and at the house 
of James Se,eley, on the River Road, for milk, which was furnished us in 
abundance. We reached Elmira before sundown, and crossed the toll-bridge 
while a man was standing talking with the gatekeeper, telling him to look 
out for a man and a boy, or a middle-aged man and a young one, who might 
possibly attempt to cross the bridge when coming from Troy to Elmira. 
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Messenger's heart beat a little faster than usual as we crowded along behind 
the gatekeeper, while that functionary was intently listening to the instruc- 
tions given him by some one who had been posted by letter, telegram or 
otherwise, of our flight 

We could occasionally see George Messenger coming with his horse and 
buggy, driving slow, so we knew he was following after to give us a rid^ 
after we should have passed Elmira. He tracked us along across the Lake 
Street Bridge, and then out of the city, when, increasing the speed of his 
horse, he overtook us, and the three of us rode to the edge of the village of 
Horseheads, when Thomas Messenger and I got out, bade George good-bye, 
when he returned toward Elmira and we plodded along on foot. It was 
about dark when we reached the principal hotel in Horseheads. We asked 
for supper and a bed, when the landlord informed us that he did not keep 
such tough-looking customers as we were. He suggested the Poor- Farm as 
the place to apply for food, and when told we had money enough to pay for 
each of us a dish of bread and milk, suggested that we go to some other 
hotel than his for such refreshments. We found supper and lodging at a 
small tavern, or Irish boarding-house, near the depot, where we rested in a 
tired, sore and nervous way until four o'clock the following morning, 
when we were up in time for the train from Elmira that was to pass through 
Horseheads on to Canandagua, and then on to Rochester, from which city 
we could make the way by steamer to Toronto. 

On this train I recognized a gentleman named Steele, an old acquaintance, 
who then resided at Corning. He was walking through the car, looking 
from right to left, and while Messenger and myself both recognized him, he 
did not recognize us. In fact, recognition was rather difficult. Messenger 
was the most perfect picture of a jolly Irishman that one could find. His 
make-up was complete. He occupied a seat near the centre of the car, sit- 
ting by the side of an old Irish woman, so that the conducior might readily 
take them for man and wife. 

We reached Rochester without accident, in the night, and made our way 
from the depot to the steamer in waiting to make the trip to Toronto. Once 
on the steamer and in safety, we laughed at each other and then went 
into the wash room and were, by means of soap, water and towels, and a 
little attention to dress, so changed in appearance that the two tramps who 
came on board were never seen afterward ! 

We reached Toronto safely and made our way to a small hotel on King 
street, where we remained Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, till Messenger 
had rested, when I bade him good-bye and started on the return trip to 
Waverly, bearing with me a letter of instructions to his wife, and one for my 
own guidance, and also assurances to his family that he was safe. 

CHAPTER XVI. 



As A Tramp then as a Huckster — Once more for Canada. 
Returning to Waverly from this hasty and somewhat exciting trip ta 
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the Queen's dominions, in order to find there for a friend that life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness which did not exactly seem to be his in the land 
of freedom, I found the story that I had ran away in quite general circula- 
tion, while mapy persons, who had always been friendly, had declared that 
they knew from the first that there was nothing good in that young man ! 
In a few weeks after my return to Waverly, Mrs. Messenger, with her fam- 
ily and their household gods and goods, bade good-bye to the large circle 
of personal and valued friends in Waverly, and started for Brantford, a 
pleasant city between Hamilton and London, where, in the office of the 
Brantford Courier^ Mr. Messenger had found a good position as business 
manager and printer of the paper, at that time owned by a gentleman 
named Lemon. 

After the departure of the family to their new home, I found employment 
in the office, which had not yet been sold, but which was subsequently taken 
possession of under process of attachment levied on the property by one 
of Messenger's creditors. While the office was in my charge, waiting the 
time of sale, and clearing up the little odds and ends of bills, debts and 
property left for me to settle, as could best be done from the material, I 
found solace in putting in type and printing a pamphlet, or small book, 
the same being the minutes of a Baptist conference, for the printing of which 
job I was to receive $30. The work was finished in good style. A few 
dollars were raised from those who had the custody of this end of the 
Lord's treasury, when I was bulldozed out of the balance of the amount and 
prevailed upon to give it to the church, partly because it was the duty of 
new converts to do all they possibly could to help strengthen and elevate the 
walls of their church edifice, and partly because I had been a little naughty 
in helping my employer into a land and condition of safety. 

The fact that my employer was in debt to me never disturbed me. Hav- 
ing good health, and knowing that I was indebted to him for a knowledge 
of the printing business and a jolly good trip to Canada at his expense, I 
felt that if the books were balanced properly I should still be his debtor, 
especially as he had promised that, should I ever wish to come to Canada to 
obtain employment at the printing business, he would find a place for me in 
some office or give me an opportunity to work under his direction. So it 
was that I felt secure in the possession of a friend beyond the lakes, and 
waited until the time should come when he would write me of an opening. 
Meanwhile I went to Owego and then to Binghamton, asking for work ; but 
in these towns the offices then were small, and it was hard work for the pro- 
prietors of newspapers to find employment for the few men and boys they 
had in their respective offices, and nearly as hard work to obtain the money 
to pay their employees as it was to obtain business. Thereupon I gave up 
tramping and returned home in July to help my uncle in the work of a farm. 
During the nronths of July and August it was easy to be useful to those I 
loved, and who had been good to me for years, as I found constant employ- 
ment in choring and working about the place, and in digging potatoes and 
conveying them to Elmira, where I hawked them about the streets, finding 
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the readiest market in that part of the city where is located the depot of the 
Erie Railway, for in this portion of Elmira at that time lived a large number 
of laborers whose families I supplied with vegetables, selling the same from 
a wagon at the same price I could have obtained for these things at a grocery 
or supply store, had* there been a demand for them in those places. 

So it was that the Summer's work was gradually turned into money, which 
money was afterwards paid out by my uncle as interest upon a sum he had 
borrowed several years before to be expended in improving his farm and 
buildings. When came the autumn, Messenger wrote that he was in want 
of a good printer in the office with him at Brantford, and that he could offer 
me a situation at $6 per week, current wages then, from which sum I was to 
board myself. Leaving Elmira about the first of September, in the fall of 
1853 I started for Canada by way of Rochester, going from that city to 
Hamilton by steamer, arriving at Hamilton promptly to find out that I could 
make the distance from Hamilton to Brantford by stage or on foot. At this 
time my worldly possessions were few, consisting of a few pounds of wear- 
ing apparel, gently thrown into a pine box, dignified with the name of trunk. 
This box was not very heavy, but a little too weighty to think of carrying 
from Hamilton to Brantford. Having a good pair of legs and a stiff upper 
lip, and in view of the fact that my heart and pocket were both very light, 
while walking about Hamilton I determined to see how cheap the box could 
be taken from Hamilton to Brantford, while I would trudge along on foot. 

The stages carrying the Queen^s mail and generally a large number of 
passengers, left Hamilton about sundown. Lugging my box from the steam- 
boat landing to the stage office, I found a superintendent of the line, or 
some one there in charge, to be a very pleasing, large-eyed, big-hearted man, 
who said that it would not be worth much to carry the i^ox on to Brantford, 
as an extra was to be sent out that night in the care of a driver, who was 
expected at the office very soon, providing he was well enough to go out on 
this trip. In a little while the driver came, evidently from a sick bed, feel- 
ing better than he had been, but hardly stout enough to sit on the box and 
drive four horses over the route in the night. While the superintendent and 
driver were talking this matter up, I volunteered to drive from Hamilton to 
Brantford in consideration of having my box carried. The superintendent 
remarked something about the knack Yankee boys had in getting along 
through the world, and agreed to the proposition. Soon after, two or three 
stages rolled away from the station on the road toward London, and so on 
to the West, followed by the extra, the regular driver holding the reins as 
we started out from Hamilton and giving them over to me when we were 
about two miles out of the city, when, well wrapped in blankets and with 
overcoat buttoned closely about his neck, he sought and obtained what rest 
he could, leaving me to manage the horses. Previous to this I had driven 
as many as fifty sheep and twenty cows at one time, but never had attempted 
to drive four horses. Having read somewhere at school : ** What man has 
done, man can do,'^ and without telling the driver or any one else- that the 
business was new to me, the reins were taken in hand and away we went 
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just as well as ever before. Stopping once on the road to change hcMrses, we 
followed the other coaches and dashed into Brantford about one o'clock at 
night, where I brought the team up in front of the hotel or station-house 
in fine style, aud this without upsetting the coach, feeling when I got down 
from the box very much as I did after being baptized — glad the job was 
over with ! 

Messenger having directed me where to find his house, I made my 
way there in the early morning, to receive a more cordial greeting and wel- 
come than were ever offered to the Prodigal Son. We talked and talked, 
and kept on talking until nearly daylight, when the family retired for a little 
sleep, and after that came breakfast. After breakfast I went with my 
employer to the office, which at this time was in a two-story building, the 
office occupying the upper floor, while a man named Peatman occupied the 
ground floor as an auction room. In this office I found employment at the 
case and at the press, an old-fashioned hand affair that was almost as difficult 
as a High Joint Commission to work. Messenger's house being small, I 
engaged board at a boarding-house and hotel kept by a man named Monteith, 
who was a singular compound of wit, wisdom and crabbednes-s His board- 
ing-house was one where more substantials than luxuries could be found ; 
but when a man is young and has good teeth, if the beef is tough, he can get 
along with bread and potatoes. 

Receiving $6 a week from the office, paying $4 a week for board, and two 
shillings a week for washing, just left me $^1.75 profit — ^with the hope of 
doing something better after a while. I worked here four weeks, having and 
helping to make fun, and forming a few very pleasant acquaintances. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



RAIDING FOR MELONS — OFF FOR SIMCOE AS A JOUR PRINTER — ORDERED OUT 

OF A PRINTING OFFICE IN A HURRY. 

One Sunday, when walking through the suburbs of Brantford, I saw a 
large melon patch, and then remembered that melons were good to eat 
Calling the attention of the boys in the office, among whom was Charles 
Peatman, son of the auction merchant down stairs, four or five of us started 
about midnight for this melon patch, taking along two large bags. Somehow 
or other these bags came to be tuU of melons, which were lugged and tugged 
back to the office, or one bag going to the office and the other being left in 
the woodshed of the house of Mr. Messenger as a surprise. Several times 
in life I have been much disappointed, and on several occasions disgusted, 
but never did anything of this kind strike me so full in the face as did th* 
fact that these melons turned out to be citrons not yet ripe. Consequently 
none of us were to blame for purloining melons, although boys and young 
men will be boys and young men during the melon season as well as at other 
times. 

One day Messenger called my attention to a notice in a paper published 
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at Simcoe, a pleasant little village somewhat inland and nearly opposite from 
Buffalo, which paper advertised that a good printer was wanted, to whom 
full wages and prompt pay would be made. My employer wrote a letter of 
recommendation j saying that there was in the Courier o^ct a young man able 
to fill any position in a printing office, because he had thoroughly learned the 
trade, and who was, moreover, ready and willing to work. The result of 
this letter was an invitation to come to Simcoe, to which place I went by 
stage, obtaining employment in the office of one of the three newspapers of 
this place. This office was owned by a man named Clancy, but the name of 
the paper is forgotten. The office itself was not one of the wealthiest in the 
world, being a small affair, consisting of a hand press and a very little 
type. I found employment here at typesetting at 25 cents a thousand. 
After the day's work was done I volunteered to clean the office thoroughly 
and put everything in good order for $2. The job included the washing of 
the windows, scrubbing the door, putting the pied type in cases, and cleaning, 
blacking and varnishing the press. Mr. Clancy agreed to this, and said that 
he would furnish a bundle of rags, to be purchased at a tin store, and such 
ingredients as would be needed to put the press in good running condition, 
well oiled and nicely painted. At the end of a week, by working nights, I 
had the little office so that it seemed more like a parlor than like the dirty 
place it was before. From the tin store came the bundle of rags used for 
cleaning the press. In this bundle was a calico apron, nearly new, that I 
saved out and wore while engaged in the work of putting the office in order. 
Obtaining some alcohol, shellac, lampblack, etc, I made a paint for iron 
and applied it to the press, so that when it was cleaned it looked as new. 
Mr. Clancey was so much pleased with the appearance of the office when ' 
the work was done that he invited his wife and two other ladies to come to 
the office and see what had been done by the new Yankee printer. He was 
a stout, ruddy Irishman, brusque, quick-tempered, one of those men always 
ready to run a muck, but withal a man with good heart and sense. 

During the afternoon the ladies came in and were greatly pleased to see 
the neat condition of the office, and to find on the editor's table a dish of 
flowers extemporized into a bouquet. Mrs. Clancy was peculiarly pleasant 
in her expressions of surprise and delight at the very neat office her husband 
had, and expressed a wish that it would always be kept so. The husband 
himself was delighted, and with his wife- said that they would be pleased to 
have me come and dine with them on Sunday, and I felt as much elated as 
did Joseph of old, when presented with a coat of many colors. Looking 
about the office, she opened a small door leading to the closet on the stairs, 
and there hung the calico apron saved from the bundle of rags as something 
needed to have about tjie office when dirty work was to be done. Mrs. 
Clancy seemed to " smell a mouse." Taking the apron in her hand she 
turned about, held it at arm's length and asked : 

** John Clancy, what does this mean?" 

My employer had never seen this article of feminine wearing apparel that 
I know of, and very honestly answered : 
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"Indeed, madam, I know nothing of it." 

There was a cahn — a very still calm, lasting a few seconds — When for the 
life of me I could not help saying : 

*• Why. Mr. Clancy." 

His wife turned to me with a grateful, pleasant look, as though she had 
found a friend who would tell the truth. One of the ladies raised her hands 
and said ** Gracious ! '' Mr. Clancy picked up an iron bar two feet long and 
I left the office, and, strange to say, never accepted their invitation to dinner, 
and never entered the beautiful place again. Nor did I collect pay for the 
work I had done, until I sold my account to a printer in another office, who 
collected that which I had earned, leaving me firmly convinced that John 
Clancy could not take a joke. 

After resigning my position as chief cook and bottle-washer in Mr. Clancy's 
office, it was no difficult task to find employment in the Long Point Advocate 
newspaper establishment, at that time owned by a gentleman named House. 
Here at the case, setting type at twenty-five cents per thousand, by hard 
work during the day, and then so far as possible into the night, for several 
weeks I was able to earn from $12 to $15, which sum was a grateful sur- 
prise to pockets that had begun to think themselves, if pockets ever do 
think, to be of no more account than a freckled old maid at a harvest ball, 
where all the girls are handsome. Instead of spending time at saloons or 
places of dissipation, every hour of the night not actually necessary for the 
purpose of rest and refreshment was devoted to industry ; while the fact 
that this industry was bringing a positive reward of money as a means to pur- 
chase something to use in the future, being such encouragement that, no 
matter how severely I labored, the feeling of weariness never came. 

At times, when men feel that they are making something ; when the pros- 
pect of pay is before them, and they realize that there is something in the 
prospect, they will work and enjoy labor. But when a poor tellow is strug- 
gling against poverty, with no hope of making anything more than a bare 
subsistence, the mind goes into rebellion, and the brain of a citizen who 
would otherwise be peaceable by industry, becomes a hitching place for 
evils, real and imaginary, thus paving the way to drink, idleness, dissipation, 
recklessness, wickedness and suicide. 

If men only understood the art of goverument, the great aim of those who 
make laws would be to furnish profitable employment to labor. When this 
is done, the walls of prisons need not be half so high, so long or so thick, 
because man is very much the same the world over, willing to work cheer- 
fully and honestly in the hope of a reward, and so grateful to the law that 
protects him in his earnings, that he is willing at all times to defend that law, 
and never desires to break it. 

While intent upon work, with no thought of striving to please my employer, 
other than a strict attention to business, he came to notice that I was receiv- 
ing larger wages than any one in his employ, and very soon evinced a disposi- 
tion of friendly interest, which did not fill me with pride, but was a great 
encouragement. But little of his time was consumed in the office, his place 
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of residence being a few miles out from the city or village of Simcoe, while 
he made the journey to and fro behind aspan of beautiful black ponies, of 
which he appeared to think more than he did of the newspaper. When I had 
been in his employ one month, Mr. House proposed that I take the contract 
of setting the type for and printing his paper, and offered to give me the 
entire control of the office, and to pay by the thousand for all of the type- 
setting, a certain price in addition for setting up the forms, putting the 
press in order and printing the edition, which he was to mail or direct to 
subscribers. This contract not only gave me more work, but better compen- 
sation, while the office was run at less expense than before under the old 
way of hiring a foreman to look after two or three men, who were good fel- 
lows, but somewhat intent upon story telling while engaged at work by the day. 

CHAPTER XVni. 



TRAMPING IN CANADA — THE FUN OF LIVING — POOR FARE, BUT STEADY 

WORK — HOME AGAIN. 

In this office I was one day beset by the tempter and gave honesty a holi- 
day, so to speak. The Governor-General of Canada had delivered his annual 
message, which was a very long document, and to me drier than a well-seasoned 
bamboo fishpole. The editor, in furnishing the copy, ordered that this mes- 
sage appear in the paper, and in view of its length that it be cut in the middle, 
half to appear one week, the balance the next. The first half came out in fine 
style, occupying an entire page of the paper, but when I began setting type 
upon the remaining half, the finishing of the document was so much like the 
first half thereof that it seemed quite the thing to leave the first half exactly 
as it was, except the setting of a few sticks full of type at the top of the 
second column of the chapter and inserting a few paragraphs with the Gov- 
ernor-General* s name at the conclusion. This brilliant idea saved to the con- 
tractor and compositor the work of putting about ^iwt columns in type, for 
which under the contract, he received full pay. It is possible that readers 
of the Advocate, if they read the second chapter of the message, may have 
been struck with the similarity of the second to the first chapter, but no one 
ever ordered his paper to be discontinued or found fault with the matter, es- 
pecially as I volunteered to do a little extra work and read proof of the 
second chapter, receiving the thanks of my employer for this willingness to 
do that which I was not bound to by the contract. 

During this time I found a very pleasant home with a family named Bing- 
ham, formerly of Bingham ton, Broome County, New York. Mr. Bingham 
was the proprietor of a tin store, while his wife was a very pleasant, affable 
lady. With the family lived the husband's brother and the wife's sister, 
young people, who were very pleasant and popular at home and in society. 
At this time their house was well occupied by boarders, to the number per- 
haps of a dozen , several of whom were printers, so that the place, a very at- 
tractive and commodious residence, was known as Printers* Hall. There 
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boarded here this autumn and winter the foreman of the Messenger office, 
the third and, I believe, the largest office in the place. 

In a short time there came a little bit of rivalry between the foreman of 
one office and the contractor and publisher of the other (omitting mention 
of Mr. Clancy's office and the position I had resigned), as to who should be 
the escort of the sister of the landlady. After a series of incidents, some of 
which were too laughable and amusing to publish in the staid and dignified 
recounting of life chapters like these, it was generally decided that the Yan- 
kee, as he was called, the same being the printer from east of the lakes, had 
the best of the bargain, and the result was a sort of Heenan and Morrissey 
affair one night in the parlor^ which ended in the retreat of the Canadian, 
not only from the campaign intended as his affection for the young lady, but 
from the house where he boarded. 

After working in the office of the Advocate during the fore part of the 
winter and until after the holidays, and making good wages, running as high 
as $20 per week, which was then a very large sum for a printer to receive, 
the proprietor insisted that the entire work of the office should be done, no 
matter how many hours a day should be consumed in doing it, at the same 
rate that he had paid slower and less thrifty workmen formerly. He was one 
of those men who came to think that the workman never should receive more 
than two dollars per day, no matter though he did the work of twenty men, 
and used brains as well as fingers in the matter of getting the work together 
in good shape. Rather than submit to such a reduction I left the office of 
the Advocate one day, and started out as a ** tramp." Making an arrange- 
ment with a stage-driver to carry my small trunk, which was always a bother, 
from Simcoe to Gault, I started on ahead of the stage, to be overtaken by it, 
when it was not a difficult matter to persuade the driver that it was better 
for him to receive half-fare for carrying me outside to Gault, or within a half 
mile of the place, than to go through alone with no one to keep him com- 
pany on the box, or to talk of those things which had been in the past, or 
might be in the future. We reached Gault about dark on a cold winter's 
night, with the snow deep on the ground. After supper at the hotel I in- 
quired for the printing office, and was told that one could be found at a few 
steps* distance. On entering the office, I found the editor and proprietor in 
a stage of perturbation because his paper was behind in its appearance^ 
owing to the sickness of his best printer. On asking for work by the piece, 
he at once assigned me to a case of long primer, saying that in all probabili- 
ties they would be compelled to work all night, because the paper must 
come out the following day, even if they had to double-lead matter. 
Thereupon I went to work with a will, and by 10 o'clock had a column of 
his editorial in type. 

Knowing what was necessary in order to hurry the t}T>e into the forms 
and the forms on the press, with a view to hastening the appearance of the 
newspaper, I took a proof of the matter put in type, walked across the office 
to where the editor was sitting at his table, and laying the proof before him, 
said that I had changed two words in the article, venturing upon this chan£^ 
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in order to'correct a sentence evidently hastily written, so that it should read 
grammalically. The insertion of a crooked pin deep into the hip of that man 
would not have caused him to take a standing position any quicker than did 
the accusation that his grammar was not correct. Jumping to his feet, he 
turned with a scowl of wrath, belched forth a stream of profanity, not so 
large as it was lumpy, and wanted to know by what right a Yankee tramp- 
printer should presume to interfere with his copy, and much less to call his 
attention to what had been done. My first idea was to propel the right fist 
in the direction of that editor^s nasal organ,»as a preliminary to leaving the 
office, but fortunately the lines of retreat were not sufficiently open to war- 
rant such a breaking of the peace and liabily to arrest, so I stood silent, 
listening to his hot words, wishing all the time that he could know that my 
intentions were good, and that I had only done as I would be done by, and 
this with no other idea than to help expedite the work, which I could do by cor- 
recting in the copy that which he would in all probability have marked in the 
proof, thus saving a little time. The irate individual took especial pains to in- 
form me that if I ever dared to make the least change in any of his copy, or to 
poke my nose into his business, he would kick me deliberately into the street. 
Apoligizing for that which he considered an affront, assuring him that my 
, intentions were good, but insisting that he had made an error m the con- 
struction of this sentence, several minutes passed in debate and explanation, 
when he-cooled down sufficiently to order me back to my work, when I told 
him that I had emptied the case by taking the type therefrom and putting it 
into the form, and with a growl he ordered me to distribute some more mat- 
ter, and to do it quick, that the forms might be closed before daylight. Ten- 
<iering him about seventeen apologies to the square inch, and assuring him 
that in the future he would never have occassion to find the least fault in 
myself or work, he became somewhat placid and I went back to the case, 
into which I distributed as rapidly as ever type were rolled from a person's 
lingers, the entire article which I had just set up, which was easy to. accom- 
plish by taking a galley from the rack to the form, from which my distribu- 
tion was taken. I think this column of editorial matter was thrown back into 
the case in about fifteen minutes, and I felt then, and feel now, willing to 
wager dollars against shoe-pegs, ihat no more than half the type fell into the 
boxes where it properly belonged. 

Soon as the article that I had set up was all distributed, without waiting 
to wash my hands or comb my hair, I quietly picked up my hat and over- 
coat, asked to be excused a few minutes, and left the office. By this time it 
was in the vicinity of midnight. Stepping from the office door into the 
street, I saw standing in front of a hotel a stage, which I soon learned was 
just starting for Guelph, a few miles distant from Gault. This stage was on 
runners and was nothing more than an ordinary sleigh drawn by iwo horses, 
and driven by a young man who was to start on this night-run with the 
•Queen's mail, but no passengers. It was the work of a minute to engage a 
ride from Gault to Guelph, which ride was made on a very cold night — so 
cold that but for the exercise of running along behind the sleigh much of 
the distance, I think the driver and his passenger would have frozen. 
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Some distance out from Gault, while we were passing through a broken 
country, with few houses in sight, I proposed getting out and jogging along 
behind the sleigh, in order to start the circulation. The effect was good, so 
that when I clambered back into the vehicle with a feeling of warmth and 
blood once more in motion, the driver said that if I would hold the reins a litde 
while, he would try it. Always willing to help a person in trouble, his request 
was acceded to, when he began a run for exercise, while I urged the horses 
to increased speed. In a few moments he cried out that I was driving too 
fast. For some reason or othq;, it seemed to me he wanted to go faster, when 
I touched the horses with the whip and they skid along rather lively; but the 
faster the team went the faster he ran, the more he puffed and the louder he 
halloed, crying out: ** Stop thief — in the name of the Queen, I order yoH 
to stop, and not run away with that mail ! '^ 

After feeling positive that the driver's blood was warm, I stopped the 
team, when he came up and for a few moments did not know whether it was 
best to go on to Guelph, go back to Gait, or pound his passenger with the 
butt of the whip. After little explanation and an apology for being a little 
deaf, peace was declared, and we continued to ride to Guelph, the driver 
being careful to keep the reins in his own hands the balance of the journey. 
By the time our destination was reached he had recovered his good nature, 
and told several stories, and when he was sitting at a little table in the bar- 
room of a Guelph hotel and sipping a glass of hot Scotch whiskey, paid for 
by his deaf passenger, all feeling of revenge and fear of the consequences of 
losing a span of horses and the Queen's mail-bags disappeared and we became 
very good friends. 

CHAPTER XIX. 



Requesting him, on his return to Gault, to call at the printing office and 
ask what had become of the Yankee tramp, I applied after breakfast at the 
office of the Guelph Advertiser for a situation, the driver of the stage prom- 
ising to inform me what said the Gault editor who had been insulted and 
whose dignity had been stepped upon. 

Entering the printing office, I found the persons therein greatly excited. 
One of the type-setters was stretched on the floor, the boys standing about 
him, asking how they could relieve his suffering. He had been suddenly 
taken with a severe cramp, that resulted in hernia and in several weeks' sick- 
ness, and which sickness providentially opened to me a place as a journey- 
man printer in the Advertiser office, at that time owned by a gentleman named 
Smith, who, besides being editor and proprietor of this paper, which was 
then a leading institution, was Clerk of the Court. Here I engaged to work 
by the piece, setting type by the thousand, and went immediately to labor, 
continuing thus working two or three weeks, when, learning by having proof, 
that I was quiet expert as a job printer and possessed of good taste to be 
displayed in such work, I was offered $4 per week and board in the famSy of 
the proprietor of the paper, which offer I accepted and which place I held 
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through the winter until the spring, working here altogether thirteen weeks. 
During this time I drew no funds whatever trom the office, and was consid- 
ered something in the light of a curiosity — a tramping printer not in need of 
wages or weekly payments — and who had,no one knew how much,money in his 
pocket. At the end of my service here I received a cheque on a bank for $52^ 
which sum was given me in Canadian paper money, so new,crispand handsome 
that I resolved to take it to the United States, and which money I did take 
home with me, finding more trouble to get rid of it than it was to earn it. 
When 1 offered it at different stores in Elmira in exchange for goods, it was 
refused, every merchant taking it to be cc^nterfeit. At the banks they 
would not take it, so that eventually I was obliged to send it by mail to 
Rochester, receiving therefor a draft payable in bills issued by New York 
State banks. 

My experience in the office of the Advertiser was, all in all, very pleasant, 
though, in common with the other printers, I nearly starved. The proprie- 
tor was not a gourmand nor much of an epicure, judging by the fare fur- 
nished to his employees, all of whom were considered as of no particular 
account, except for the amount of labor they could perform in the printing 
office and the little they could eat in the kitchen. In fact, all of us printers 
working in the office and boarding with the proprietor, from the foreman of 
the office to the devil, or youngest apprentice, were obliged to purchase, from 
the bakeries, buns, cakes and cookies, that were used in our stomachs as 
small paragraphs are in newspapers — to fill up. Our Sunday dinner consisted 
of potatoes boiled in their jackets, salt and bread, with once in a while a 
small piece of pork or corned beef to cut from. These things came in the 
shape of rations, and it used to be no uncommon thing for us printers to> 
" jeff,'' or gamble with quads, in the office, to see which of us should go- 
hungry and which should have the other's portion at the table. 

The proprietor and his wife, with thoughts intent on gain and little reach- 
ing into the stomachs of hungry printers, generally had their table in their 
room well supplied with delicacies, which they could well afford, considering: 
the absence of such things in the general kitchen, where the hands, but not 
the stomach, were fed. The office was in a stone building facing the public 
square. The structure was built against the hill and was three stories xxk 
height, fronting on the square, the office being on the ground floor. 

Back of the office was the kitchen, cellar and milk room, all of which 
places were presided over by Mary, a pleasant, good-natured English girl- 
She was far more attractive than boiled potatoes and scraps of pork, and 
much easier to make love to ; so that with a feeling of sympathy awakened 
in her chest, she often would slip away from the master's table certain 
pieces of cake, beeksteak and cold roast fowl, placing the same in the cellar, 
on a plate, under a pan inverted, which cellar served us printers as does a 
cairn in the Arctic regions for the lovers of pemican. It was seldom that 
Mary could indulge in these raids upon the master's table, but she did on 
several occasions, until at last the good wife, with an eye to economy, con- 
ceived it to be her bounden and religious duty to lock everything that was 
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left over from their repast in the cupboard, with two doors closing s^ainst 
an upright centre, and which cupboard had drawers at the top in which were 
kept knives, spoons, napkins, etc. 

The locking up of the goodables warned Mary that henceforth she must 
not be too liberal to us printers. So it was that she declined to interfere 
longer in our common behalf, lest she lose her place. On Sunday our 
master expected company, which did not come. Unusual preparations had 
been made therefor, so that three chickens had been roasted. At the table 
but one was cut into, the two remaining being brought down and locked in 
the cupboard, to be kept over for lunches. 

On this Sunday, our dinner was unusually scant, and on this Sunday 
night, after the devil, who was to rise in the morning and kindle a fire in the 
office, had retired to our common dormitor}' under the roof, three of us made 
a raid upon the kitchen and cellar, trying all the keys we had severally to 
find one that would fit the cupboard. Unfortunately, none would answer, 
when my two companions left for the cellar to see if they could find some 
bread and milk. Taking one of the drawers out of the cupboard, it was no 
great trick to reach through and down in the receptacle, and, feeling about 
in the dark, to recognize the leg of a cold roast chicken, although it was a 
long time since one of these things had been felt of. Next in order was the 
pulling of the fowl through the opening and the replacing of the drawer, and 
after this a quiet getting up stairs to bed, where the chicken was found to be 
so good that it was voted unanimously by all, except the devil, who was asleep 
and not disturbed by us, that the discoverer should go down and fish for the 
other rooster. In this combination or co-operative society the will of the 
majority was law, and the result was the bringing up of the remaining cold 
chicken, which furnished us all with such a repast that a recital of the dreams 
all of us had that night would make a volume rivalling Aladdin's tales. 

Picking the bones unusually clean, it was decided that they should all be 
crowded into the boots of Tom, the apprentice, who lay there in bed like a 
log; but whether his mind was wandering back to that period of life before 
he was weaned, or forward to the starvation of to-morrow, was something 
no fellow could find out. It was Tom's habit to get out of bed in the 
morning, and, partly dressed, to carry his boots in his hand down stairs, so 
that he should not awake the master and his wife, and then when he reached 
the office to encase his feet for the day. We, the conspirators, had counted 
upon his amazement at finding in his boots the chicken bones, and the fun 
we would have by telling him what he had lost by sleeping so soundly, and also 
that when he found the bones he would put them into the stove and say nothing 
about them. On this occasion, however, contrary to the custom of all print- 
ing offices, the proprietor had gone into the office and kindled a fire, and was, 
before daylight, engaged in writing an article that he wished to have finished, 
as he was to leave Guelph that day for a short time on b .iness. Tom went 
down in his careful way, to open his eyes on finding th proprietor in the 
office thus early. Then he sat by the stove to draw on his boots, and there 
made the discovery that they were already full of bones other than the ones 
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naturally inhabiting them. Next in order was the emptying of the chicken 
bones upOn the floor, causing a racket which disturbed the editor, who arose, 
walked to the spot, and with his hands folded behind his back, gazed first 
upon the floor and then into the face of his affrighted apprentice. On 
demanding the cause of this making of a pair of boots a sepulchre for dead 
chickens or their bones, Tom declared upon his sacred hbnor that he knew 
nothing whatever of the bones, or how they came there, and wound up the 
denial by asking : 

** Mr. Smith, do you think I would be such a fool as to empty these bones 
here right before your eyeS if I knew anything about them ? ' 

The curiosity of the editor was not appeased, but smothered. Tom 
skipped up stairs and informed us all, ** There's trouble below. *^ On com- 
ing down, as we did altogether, for in union there is strength, Mr. Smith 
asked who had done this thing, and as he had learned that the chickens had 
been taken from the cupboard, his manner of inquiry betokened a state 
of wrath none us of dreamed him capable of possessing. Singular as it 
may seem, not one of the printers had the slightest recollection of ever 
having seen a chicken, cold or warm, boiled or roast, anywhere in his 
house, and the investigation fell through. 

After this we fared a little better, although it was no uncommon j^ractice 
to let a large sponge (Jown from an upper window into a pail of milk that 
would be left by the door at night a few moments while Mary went 
in for a pan in which to strain it. Strange to say, this large sponge, about 
the size of a baby's head, and which had been thoroughly cleaned, would 
absorb its fill of milk, while Mary wondered what had became of it. After 
this experiment had been going on a week or more, she happened to come 
out just in time to behold the sponge with its dripping freight making its 
upward journey. Then it was that this speculation burst up. 

While working in Guelph, before engaging to board with the proprietor of 
the Advertiser^ I boarded at a hotel where had stopped the stage on which I 
came from Gault. Becoming acquainted with the landlord, who was a very 
pleasant, companionable man, I agreed with him, in consideration of reduc- 
tion of one-third from the usual rates of board, to carve the meat every day 
at dinner, so that I was conducted to the chair at the head, where, armed 
with the large carving knife and fork, my fitst duty was to make inroads upon 
a piece of roast beef. 

At home I had been taught to cut things into chunks, and thinking this 
to be the proper way, succeeded, before the guests and boarders came in, 
in converting a large piece of roast beef into several brick-shaped pieces 
of meat, congratulating myself upon the fineness with which the 
distribution was made. When these chunks were passed on plates ta 
the boarders, the muttering of distant thunder was not more sug- 
gestive than were the remarks made by those who preferred good roast 
beef and thin slices. An elderly man, named Taylor, remarked that none 
but a fool would cut meat in such a manner. He was very indignant, 
and called the landlord in from the bar-room to apologize for the 
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awkwardness of his new carver, and he was kind enough to tell me that 
hereafter instead of cutting meat into chunks, the proper thing to do was 
to shave it off in nice thin slices and be very careful in laying it on the plate — 
to be sure to have that side uppermost most tempting to the gaze of the 
receiver. After this the carving was done in style, though many were the 
hearty laughs enjoyed by the landlord, the boarders and the carver, who was 
by the landlord charged with assuming to introduce American customs into 
the Queen's dominions. While working here, the first really strong tempta- 
tion of my life came upon me in the shape of an offer to engage in a circus 
as a clown and a singer of extempore songs. At the hotel, evenings, after 
supper, it was a common practice for the guests to sit about, play chequers 
and indulge in jokes, story telling and singing of songs. With some little 
taste for extemporized poetry, I soon came to some little notoriety, resulting 
in the offer of $30 per week for the entire season to travel with a circus. 
The offer was made by a man who was part proprietor of the circus, but 
which, after a week of thought, although greatly tempted to accept the oSetf 
was declined with thanks. 

This winter sped rapidly away and I returned in the spring of 1854 to my 
home on Seeley Creek. Work in printing offices being scarce in this vicinity, 
I turned my attention to helping my uncle on his farm and to the building 
of picket fences on a new plan, the pickets being held in place by wires 
looped, and into which loops the pickets were thrust, when the wires would 
be tightened to bring the pickets into line, and then fastened securely in 
the posts. The price obtained for this sort of work, which was light and 
steady, was not enough to warrant a continuance therein, so that towards the 
latter part of the summer of 1854 I returned to Coming and engaged to woric 
in the office of the Journal^ of which paper by this time George W. Pratt, 
my old friend, had become sole owner. 

CHAPTER XX. 



DEBATING A GRAVE QUESTION. 

Previous to returning to Coming there to again engage in printing, I was 
sorely tempted to abandon the trade I had begun to leam and to embark in 
some other business. My winter in Canada had not been financially profit- 
able, though I had earned all I could as wages went, and had saved nearly 
all my wages. But I did not seem to get along. The doors of printing 
ofifices appeared to open only to the case or press and to the routine work 
of a journeyman printer who might not always collect what he had earned. 
This was not a bright prospect for forty years or more of a joumey through 
the wilderness. 

Friends advised me to turn my attentions to railroading, to begin as a 
brakeman with a view to becoming a conductor. Others advised me to be- 
"come a clerk in a store with a view to becoming a partner at some time in 
the future. The great idea held up that I should make money, and thus 
accomplish the so-called chief end of man. 
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One day I went to the barn, a quiet place, seated myself on a hay mow 
and thought. To be a railroad conductor was all very nice, but conductors 
were killed in accidents or dismissed to make room for new favorites. 
Clerks were but clerks, and partners in stores were liable for mistakes of 
clerks and other partners. I looked the field all over, decided that God had 
given me all the ability needed to do my own thinking for myselt and that 
I really had no occasion to ask others for advice, when, no two persons 
thought alike, saw alike or would advise alike. That as I had set out to 
learn the printing business I would finish it. Would go at it again, not to 
remain as a journeying printer, but with a determination to kick my way into 
an office of my own at the first opportunity, and then work right along, tak- 
ing life and its lessons as they come, always doing the best I could under the 
•circumstances that fence one around each day of his life. 

This interview with myself in the old bam was a strengthening plaster that 
lias served me excellently well all these intervening years. It made the 
walking easier and has been the means of saving my friends these many 
years from a great deal of importuning as to what they would advise for me, 
"when not all of them know exactly what to advise for themselves. 

I had bought a little machine for turning loops in No. lo wire, that could 
he stretched from post to post, and round inch pickets turned from pine 
placed in the loops, and all tightened to form a neat, durable light fence; 
iiad a few thousand pickets bought and was ready for offers ; an interest in 
a horse and wagon ; my entire worldly possessions worth less than one hun- 
•dred dollars. I had built a few jobs of fence at $i per rod, finding all ma- 
terial, and could make four to five dollars per day profit could I have had 
^steady work and collected my pay. But those who had employed me after 
^solicitation, said they would pay later on. It took more time and cost more 
to coax out the money earned than to earn it, and I decided that there was 
no woodchuck in this hole, and that I had better get back to printing and 
"* fight it out on that line." 

The little farm did not afford room for me to labor to a profit. I had no 
money with which to go West and buy land. I might have obtained a span 
of horses and wagon and earned two dollars and a half a dav, self and team. 
This was not roseate or remunerative. My uncle, Seth White, did not 
need my services, especially as he had made up his mind to sell out his mort- 
gaged-covered farm, obtain what ready money he could, and go West soon 
as he could arrange therefor. I had health, which with a willingness to 
work without whining, and a disposition to husband the physical and men- 
tal resources, forms wealth. Therefore, though I had no money, I was not 
poor. As a type setter I could easily distribute and set 6,000 to 7,000 
ems per day. With the mysteries and miseries of a hand press I was de- 
cidedly familiar, and had a handy knack of getting acquainted with any- 
thing in the shape of a machine. Then in door work was easier and 
more attractive than outdoor work. It gave more time to study and better 
opportunities to read newspapers and watch the ever-moving panorama of 
iiumanity. 
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At this time the future Was neither dark nor bright, but somewhat murk3r. 
Printers* wages were not large, although in many offices, small though thejr 
were, they were larger than the proprietors could pay. It seemed rather dis- 
couraging to look into the future to see nothing but grindstones along the 
road of life, on which grindstones seemed chiselled invitations for men to 
hold their noses thereon. The picket-fence business had been taken up- 
because there seemed to be millions in it; but in a country where rail fences 
were fashionable, homes were mortgaged, farmers were in debt, and many 
people continually declaring that the country was on the road to ruin tlirough. 
new inventions, that betokened growth and added to the comforts of the 
people, it was harder work to get ideas of improvement into the heads of 
men than to dig post-holes through bluish sod and down into the hard-pan. 
So it was that after trying this new enterprise of learning by experience, at 
the loss of a few dollars, all that I had saved, I wrote to Coming and re- 
ceived from Dr. Pratt a very kind letter, offering me a situation in the office,, 
at tip-top wages. 

Certainties always seemed better than uncertainties, so I resolved to» 
abandon speculation and go back to the printing business where I belonged, 
thinking much of the time that it was better to earn a little and have it thani 
to plan and expect to make a great deal and then receive nothing. 

On reaching Corning I found something of a discrepancy in Dr. Pratt's; 
high wages, or at least good wages, and my ideas on the same subject. He 
thought $6 a week to be a good round sum, and $7 bordering on extrava- 
g^ance, and this in view of the fact that these figures covered what were 
called good printers' wages in this section of the country at the time named. 
This sum would leave to the printer about $12 a month over and above 
expenses of board, which was a little better than farm hands could earn, but 
hardly enough to make life .so very enjoyable that a person need to sit awake 
all night lamenting the approach of death. 

It was arranged that I should enter the office and go to work with a view 
of helping in all places possible, at the case setting type for the newspaper, or 
in the job department, as that end of the room was called where job printing 
was done, and this with the understanding that, should I prove my ability to 
earn more than $6 per week, an increase of wages would soon be forthcom- 
ing. In the hope of deserving and then receiving an increase of pay, with, 
the mind having something pleasant to rest upon concerning the future, I struck, 
into work as does a farmer with a sharp scythe into a field of grass, ajid did 
the best I could to make money for the office. In fact, I never worked for 
any person, at any time or place, that I did not strive continually to make my 
labor profitable to my employer, all the time feeling a pride in the growth. 
of business. 

After a few weeks* diligent application to office matters, the place begaa 
to assume more of a ship-shape appearance, and the income of the office to. 
enlarge, partly as the result of my soliciting job printing in the stores and 
I'fficcs of merchants and business men. I found that it was no difficult taslc 
I J approach the business man and say that he wanted some cards, bill-heads» 
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envelopes, or something in the line of printing, to let the neighbors know what 
he was doing, and was gratified time after time by customers of the office 
declaring that advertising did pay, as it certainly does, because it is a means^ 
of pushing the notice of things directly under the eyes and into the minds of 
people who never would think of an article, much less of purchasing it, if 
their attention were not directed thereto. An advertisement is, in one sense 
of the word, a shOw-window, but far better in another sense, because it carries 
the idea of new things broadcast among the people, while a show-window is 
located in one place, and can be seen only by those who pass by. 

One day I broached the subject of an increase of wages, when my em- 
ployer conceded that I was worth at least one dollar a week more to the 
office than had been paid. This compromise between the old rates and a 
salary, that I began to realize that I was worth to the business, served for a 
time, the result being steadily beneficial to the office. It is no egotism to- 
say that I did make quite a change in the conduct of the printing business 
here. Every job of work ordered by a customer was ready by the time 
promised. Care was taken that all work should be done in the neatest, 
cleanest manner, and be delivered to the customer without the usual im- 
prints of dirty finger-marks. The proprietor had more time to bestow upon 
the paper, so that, all jn all, business began to promise much better for the 
future. Meanwhile, I could not content myself with living entirely within 
the walls of the Journal office, and naturally thought of the time when I 
should have a home and begin living life in accordance with the commands, 
of the Most High. Now this home could, only be won by labor ; therefore 
it seemed a necessity that I should earn every dollar possible, husband these 
earnings, so that in the future I might have those surroundings that a pro- 
gressive man needs and must have in order to remain in anything like peace- 
able relationship with himself. Believing that I was worth much more to the 
office than I was receiving, and that in the future I could greatly add to its 
business, I ventured, very reluctantly, to ask for further increase of wages. 
Dr. Pratt met me kindly, but refused any further advance, stating that he 
was paying all that he could pay. When I spoke of the continued increase 
of business, he expressed a feeling that the town had been skimmed, sO' 
to speak, and that there would be but little more job work wanted until the 
logs came down the following season, or words to that effect. 

Then it was that I determined to quit work in the Journal office and to 
make an^effort to obtain an office of my own and locate it there in Coming. 
The idea was not to break in upon the business of the old-established news- 
paper, but to see if it was true that business grew itself, so to speak, and 
could not be forced. The more I thought of the matter the more it seemed 
proper that Corning should have two printing offices. So it was that one 
day I called upon George W. Dyer, the Democratic Postmaster, and asked 
what he thought and what he would say to the idea of having another print- 
ing office in Corning. He encouraged the idea at the start, and said that he- 
would do all he could to sustain it, and that a number of Democrats in the 
place would give to it their job work;- that I was a good printer, neat and. 
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{possessed of good taste in the matter of displaying advertisements^ and in 
rfurther view of the fact that I had come up, so to speak, with the business 
men of Coming, that I had a good-will that should be worth something in a 
ibusiness line. The result of this interview was very encouraging, and I 
^lecided at once to give notice to Dr. Pratt that I was to leave his employ in 
a few days, as there was no specified time set that I should serve him, first 
asking for a few days* leave of absence, that I might go out from the village 
to attend to some personal matters of my own. 

The Doctor agreed to this, and in view of the fact that the Fall printing had 
been done, was willing that I should leave his employ any time in the future 
that I should be ready to go, at the same time willing that I should strive tc 
JL>etter my financial condition in the future, although he had no idea where or 
ihow I was to make the attempt. Immediately after this interview, with $3o 
iin my pocket, I left Coming one day for New York. The conductor of the 
ttrain was kind enough to pass me as a printer boy over his division, and when 
I told him that I was going to New York with a capital of fbo to buy a 

iprinting office to bring back to Coming, he said, '* Bully for you ; go in and 

tf 
win. 

His words were a great encouragement, and when he suggested to the 
conductor, who took his train at the next division, that I was a good fellow 
and was going to New York to buy material for a newspaper of&ce, and was 
therefore, perhaps, entitled to compliments that public enterprises award to 
the press, I felt very thankful, not only to him, but to the new oondoctor 
who passed me on to the great city. 

I reached New York after nightfall, and went at once to a cheap hold, 
where for twenty-five cents I obtained lodging. The following morning I 
])artook of a hearty breakfast at a good restaurant, that I might fortify the 
inner man against the work of the day in the first real battle with life. 

At this time there was in New York City a t3rpe founder and dealer in 
printing material whose name was White. Green, awkward, unsophisticated, 
it occurred to me that this man White would be the person for me to 
:approach, because as my mother's name was White before her marriage to 
my father, I thought that when I should tell him of a possibility of relation- 
.ship he would believe me from the fullness of my heart rather than the full* 
ness of the pocket Braced from the inside with a good breakfast, I found 
his place of business, introduced myself, and at once told him who I was, 
where I came from, what family I was descended from, and also that I was 
a printer without money and wished to buy on credit a press and type for 
starting a job printing office in Corning. 

The man looked at me as though I was an escaped lunatic, and without 
even asking the health of any of my relatives, past, present or to come, said 
that he was not doing business in that way ; that if I had no money it would 
be a long time before I could purchase a printing press in the city of New 
York or anywhere else. 

I did not hang around his place of business a great while after this 
^decision was reached, but went out therefrom, feeling that if he was a 
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member of the White family; he was about the meanest one I had ever 
iknown. On reaching the street I felt sick, discouraged, demoralized, and 
iit seemed as though my heart was going down into my stomach to hide 
itself in shame. Thereupon I went again to the restaurant where I had 
• obtained breakfast, and though it was early for dinner, took in some more 
1 fortifications in the shape of food to keep my heart up in place, and then, 
iin doubt as to what to do, sat for a few moments in meditative thought, 
'when it seemed as though a small voice said plainly and with great dis- 
ttinctness : 

''Get up and move on ; go into the. street until you come to a t3rpe foundry, 
'then go in and tell your story like a man." 

This proclamation, for so it seemed, started me from head to foot, and I 
at once began to think that the only way to accomplish anything was to get 
up and move ahead. Thereupon, I went out into the street and walked 
along without knowing where I was going, until I saw the sign, indicating 
where James Connor dealt in printing presses, type, and printers' material 
generally. 

Entering the store, feeling as though three or four individuals were behind 
me, pushing me along, thinking of what I might accomplish in the future, I 
lasked for the proprietor, and was, by a young man, taken into a private office 
4ind introduced to James Connor, a stout, middle*aged, pleasant-faced Irish- 
wasLTL He extended his hand and said pleasantly: 

'' Good morning, young man ; be seated. What can I do for you this 
imoming?" 

The expression of his eyes, the tone of his voice, the frank, cheery man- 
ner of his welcome, made me at once at ease, so that I asked for a few 
moments of his time while I should relate my story, he seating himself in his 
•easy chair, and saying quietly — 

*' Go ahead." 

I then told him exactly how I was situated ; that I was a practical printer 
without money ; that I had found, in Coming, where I learned my trade, a 
number of friends who had promised to give me work and pay for it. I 
told him that I wanted from him a printing-office, and that I would pay for 
it to the uttermost farthing, perhaps not within six months or a ^ear, but I 
would pay him interest on the investment, and as soon as possible for all 
the material he would let me take, and that it was possible that I might, within 
a month or two, be able to pay him at least $200, as I thought that I knew 
where I could, from a friend, borrow thfa money. 

Mr. Connor listened very patiently and kindly to all that I said, and 
seemed to be interested. He asked how much I spent a year for whiskey 
and tobacco, and also how much I spent for balls, parties, midnight suppers, 
etc. When I told him that I never had spent one dollar for any of these 
things — that I had no time to waste and no money to dispose of in such life- 
wearing amusements, he looked at me very earnestly for two or three 
minutes, although the time seemed to be an hour. Then he arose, handed 
me a specimen book, and said : 
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* Young Irian, I believe what you say. I have confidence in your integ- 
rity and ability to work yourself out of debt, and as I have in my life been 
in places where I needed help, and it has been given to me, I have a dispK)- 
sition to do to others as I have been done by. Take this specimen-book, 
select therefrom goods, including a hand-press, to the amount of $600. I 
will give you credit for the same. Let me see what you select, that I may 
judge whether you understand your business or not. If you have made any 
mistakes, I will correct them. Then I will have the goods shipped to you 
by the cars to Corning. You can make your selections at once, go right 
back home, find a place for your office, and have it ready by the time your 
goods arrive, which will be in a few days." 

The voice and manner of Mr. Connor came upon me like a burst of hap- 
piness directly from the hands of God. To save my life I could not keep 
the tears from my eyes at this finding of a man who bielieved in my honesty, 
and who dared to discount my future. I tried to thank him, but in a brusque, 
pleasant way, he said, ** Never mind your thanks ; this is a place for busi- 
ness. Pitch in, and do the best you can." 

Vanderbilt, Stewart, John Jacob Astor — none of the millionaires ever fdj so 
rich as did one poor young man feel that forenoon in the presence of James 
Connor. His kindness gave me strength, and I would have died before he 
should have suffered the loss of on& penny through me. He had given me 
confidence and entrusted to me property which he had earned, that through 
this property I might earn the means to pay him therefor. 

At once entering upon the work, I soon selected goods to the amount of 
$600, including a hand press He complimented me on the selections and 
said that I had selected everything to match. In a few hours all that I could 
do here had been accomplished. With the understanding that I was to give 
him my notes, and pay the same as soon as possible, I went out from his 
place of business with the promise on his part that the goods would be 
shipped very soon. In a short time the train was to leave Jersey City bound 
West, and by it I could reach Coming the next morning. Thinking nothing 
of supper, because, perhaps, my heart was up in place where it belongcid, I 
hastened to the depot, purchased a ticket, and the following morning was in. 
the office and at work before the proprietor came from his house. At noon 
I saw Mr. Dyer and told him that I had done it ! That I had been to New 
York, purchased a printing-office, and that it would be in Coming very soonp 
that I had no money to pay freight thereon. With a kindness characteristic 
of this live, enterprising man, he said : 

** Never mind about the freight. Go back to work, keep your mouth shut, 
and when the stuff comes I will pay the freight thereon, charging the money 
to you, and have it taken to one of my rooms in Dyer Block, where you can 
open a printing-office for yourself, and I will agree to fumish you work to an 
amount much exceeding the sum I advance for the payment of freight and 
for the yearJy rental of the office." 

Then I felt as good toward Mr. Dyer as I did toward Mr. Connor, and 
thought that instead of being cmcified between two thieves I was being lifted 
up and helped on my way by two strong-armed men. 
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Returning to the office, I continued working there for a day or two, until 
one forenoon a drayman entered and in a loud, business-like voice enquired: 

" Where is M. M. Pomeroy ? I have got a printing-office out here for 
him. I want him to go and take care of it." 

The explosion of a seven-hundred-pound bladder laden with compressed 
air would hardly have astonished the proprietor and men so much as did this 
announcement. Dr. Pratt asked what these things meant and why these 
things were thus. The boys thought it was a joke. I informed my employer 
that, according to contract, I was at liberty to go when I wished to, and also 
that I had been to New York, bought a printing-office, and was going to 
establish it in Corning, to see if there was no more job-printing to be done. 
I have an idea that Dr. Pratt never realized the necessity for an opposition 
printing-office in that place, and though there was a little opposition, some- 
thing like goose flesh, so to speak, for a time, the new venture never dis- 
turbed our friendly relations to any great extent, so that for years I have 
looked upon him as one of my best and warmest friends, although once in 
a while we have a little political sharp-shooting merely to let the other know 
that the other is still alive. 

And here begins my experience at the printing business on my own 
account, and surely it has been of the most varied and tempestuous, in the 
effort to save the bark from shoal and get out into deep water. 

In a few days the new office material was here in place in a large room in 
the second story of Dyer's new block, the extreme upper part of which was 
occupied as a Masonic Lodge Room and Odd Fellows' Hall, and assembly 
chamber for balls and select parties. This building was, at the time, the busi- 
ness centre of Coming, although not'exactly in the heart of the village, and 
was then the largest and most attractive building in Corning, if not within 
fifty miles from there. This enterprise was the talk of the town from the 
first, and as it came to be known that the new office was being opened and 
put in order, many were the friends, young and old, male and female, who 
<:alled in to express good wishes and a hope for success. So it was that 
there was sunshine all about the place from the first Before the press was 
up and the type ready for use, orders came in, without solicitation on my 
part, for nearly $ioo worth of job work, brought in by business men who 
came to say that they felt like encouraging a boy who was trying to get 
along in the world. This kindness on the part of the active, enterprising 
citizens of Corning has never been forgotten, so that during all the years of 
life and its trials, ups and downs, through evil as well as good report, there 
is no place in the world where I have ever lived, that seems to me more like 
home, and there is no place where I would seek shelter, in case of storm, 
quicker than at Corning. No doubt, very many of the old-time inhabitants 
have passed away into another life or to other fields of existence, so that 
should I return there, the place would not be as it was, but all about the vil- 
lage, and over it, is a cluster of pleasant memories never to be forgotten. 

Soon as the office was in order, I made all possible haste to hurry up the 
work intrusted to it, and then^ as did Ruth in the wheat-field of Boaz, 1 
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went out to glean, 30 that, within a month, there was not a business man I' 
had not approached, nor place of business in Coming that I had not entered, 
to solicit such printing as could be done with such facilities as the small 
office afforded. As work slackened, I contrived a new scheme, which was 
the publication of a small weekly publication called The Sun, 

It was a very small affair, each of its four pages being about the size of an 
ordinary sheet of commercial note paper, with three narrow columns to the 
page. One column of each page was devoted to advertising, the rest of the 
space to reading matter, principally local mentionings and short sketches, 
something like the work filling ordinary amateur journals. Of this little 
paper. The Sun^ 1,000 copies were issued the first week as a venture, for 
gratuitous distribution. I received $3 per column for each of the four- 
columns of advertising, so that the entire job brought $12 in cash, a sum 
that more than paid for the type-setting, paper, printing and distributing the 
paper, leaving me about $4 profit in money, and a prosp^sctive profit that 
was expected to accrue to the office through advertising atnd the effort to 
enterprise. The novelty of the thing made it a success. It was distributed 
in the stores, offices and houses of the place, where it was read, laughed over 
and talked about, and its editor, together with its business patrons, were well 
advertised. A number of business men began to ask when the next edition 
would come out, saying they would like to advertise in it, so that the way 
seemed opening for another issue. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



GETTING STARTED IN BUSINESS. 

Meanwhile, there being a prospect of more business than I could attend* 
to in the office, I made an offer of partnership to P. C. Van Gelder, who was . 
at that time foreman in the office of the Journaly but looking for another 
situation. Mr. Van Gelder was much older than myself, and was a man of ' 
very dignified appearance, a good printer and a careful, prudent business • 
man, so that I felt that with him as a partner I would be safe in a business 
way, and that the office would draw more custom than it would with a young : 
man at the head thereof. Somehow or other, men, formerly more than now, 
have always been afraid to trust boys, when oftentimes a boy, if he has the 
right kind of stuff in him, will do better work and see the way into the 
future with his sharp, keen eyes, more clearly than a man can through spec- 
tacles. 

My offer to Mr. Van Gelder was that he should come into the office as • 
equal partner, to work and share alike in the labor, the expense and the busi- 
ness, with its profit, good-will, etc It was understood that he was to fur- 
nish enough money to pay for one-half of the material, while I was to pro- 
vide for the payment of the other half, so that in a short time the office r 
would be wholly our own. The second edition of the Sun soon f (rilowed the 
first, somewhat enlarged and with a larger advertising patronagCi so that the.r 
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profits of the second edition of t,ooo copies gratuitously distributed, was in 
the neighborhood of $15, which seemed much better than working for $7 a 
week, especially when the orders for the advertising, the type-setting, print- 
ing and distributing of the little paper was all accomplished by us in twenty- 
four hours. 

In a few weeks the paper was again enlarged, as business men found it 
to be an excellent medium for advertising, far cheaper than the ordinary 
method of distributing their advertisements by means of hand-bills, so that 
it was not long before each page of the Sun was as large as one-half a page 
of Advance Thought in its present size. The income from advertising 
was good and prompt pay, as men found that money thus invested did 
quicken their sales, thereby enlarging their profits. It encouraged compe- 
tition and was a good thing for all concerned. 

At this time I was boarding and making my home with Mrs. Roy, gener- 
ally known as the Widow Wheeler, of whom mention has been fully made 
in the opening chapters of this narration. With a demand at the office for 
all the time my partner and I had to give to business that was not required 
for rest and sleep, I did not seek to make many acquaintances, and was not 
at this time acquainted with more than a half-dozen young ladies in the vil- 
lage. Thrown into the society of an attractive young lady, Anna Amelia 
Wheeler^ with whom an acquaintance had begun years before at the old 
homestead, the acquaintance resulted, during the Winter of 1854, in mar- 
riage, so that when I was a little more than twenty-one years of age, I found 
myself graduated from infancy to youth, and from youth to young manhood, 
but without much book education, and with but very little experience of 
the world or knowledge of what was going on behind its myriads of cur- 
tains. Besides graduating, or coming to be of age, so to speak, I found 
myself possessed of a good knowledge of the printing business in its various 
ramifications incident^ to country publishing ; a half owner in a printing- 
office that was being paid for rapidly as possible ; assistant editor of a little 
newspaper, and no longer a bachelor. It had been the fashion in the neigh- 
borhood where I was brought up, to advocate early marriages, the majority 
of my friends advancing the idea that young people, like young potatoes^ 
should be brought to use as soon as old enough. While this rule will often 
work well for those who are bom, brought up, married, live and die within 
one township or county, I would not recommend it to the world at large, or 
to persons until they have seen the world quite generally and through a glass 
not dimly, but plainly, and this because men and women of growth should 
grow and progress after marriage as before. If they grow together, all is 
well ; but, if in obedience to nature, education, and all those things which 
are ordained of God and unchangeable, they grow apart, the world, made up 
as it is of persons who are often ignorant of physical and mental laws and 
conditions, will censure, where, if it was more intelligent, it would not only 
keep silent, but pity and then seek to educate. 

The Winter passed very rapidly and pleasantly. My great anxiety now 
was to have the office paid for, at the first possible moment, and to begin a 
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foundation for business and a home, that should be not only mine, or ours, 
but one that should be pleasant beautiful, attractive and generally desirable. 

From the first that I remember of life, I never cared for a large circle of 
acquaintances and always preferred a home with but few inmates to a boarding 
house, or to being subjected to surveillance and discipline of those who, because 
they are inmates of a house, dwellers under the same roof, do often meddle 
very materially with affairs not their own, and by annoying ways weaken a 
man or woman in all their thoughts, studies and efforts for growth. 

Towards Spring, while the office was in a flourishing condition, there 
-entered it one day an elderlv man, the Rev. Ira Brown, whose home was in 
an adjoining county, and who had started out looking for a location where he 
could establish in business, with a view to eventually surrendering it to his 
son. He had heard of the new job-printing office at Coming, and of the 
sprightly paper that was bein^ put out therefrom, and learned by inquiry in 
the village that this paper was doing well, and that it was coming to be a 
very desirable proi)erty. On being certain of this fact he was anxious to 
purchase the office entire. My partner being willing to sell, •it was agreed 
that Mr. Brown should have the office as it stood, with its material and good 
will, or business patronage and prospects, for the sum of $1,300, a part of 
which he paid in cash, giving his notes for the balance. At this time my 
partner had paid nothing into the office except faithful service and profits of 
the business, but was entitled by our common partnership arrangement, to 
•one-half of the profits arising from the conduct of business or the sale thereof. 
The money that came in was used to pay Mr. Connor in full, so that the 
original debt in New York was entirely wiped out. The notes were divided 
between us, and after a time collected, but at some loss. After the sale of 
the office, Mr. Van Gelder went to Elmira to work, and after a short rest I 
engaged to service again in the office of the Coming Journal^ having given 
Dr. Pratt a right lively shaking up, as the boys called it, in the matter of 
business, and convincing him, as he said he was convinced, that some things 
<:ould be done as well as others, and that a man of push, although young, 
could find enough to keep his brain and fingers busy to profit. The start- 
ing of the new office the Doctor thought was an injury to him and his busi- 
ness, though I insistsd that all the time, as he had not expected any business 
during the Winter, he should not feel disappointed because his office did 
little or nothing in the way of job work, and that all I had gleaned as a result 
of extra push, was clear gain to the new business without any detriment to 
his. We soon came to understand each other better, and being good 
friends, so that after awhile I made a proposition to Dr. Pratt that I would 
go to New York and purchase a card press known as the Gordon jobber, 
which should be my property, and that I would also purchase a cabinet of fine 
type for printing cards, envelopes, bill-heads and such small orders, and that 
this material I would bring to his office, put it up therein, and use it, doing 
the best work I could thereon, and receiving a designated sum each week 
for printing and soliciting work, and for the use of the new material. It is 
proper to say here that this material would not have been brought to Com- 
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ing and put up in the Journal after I had sold the Sun office, had the gen- 
tleman who bought it been able to make the prompt payments that he 
promised. Growing tired of waiting, waiting, waiting, waiting, week after 
week for money past due, while it seemed to me that the purchaser did not 
appear in any haste to make payments as he promised, I felt something as 
did the boy who jammed the pitchfork into a dog five or six times after it 
was dead ; he wanted the dog to know there was a God in Israel, therefore 
he jabbed away. I felt that the Rev. Mr. Brown was not doing exactly the 
fair thing by me, because if his notes had been promptly paid, I could then 
have gone into business at Elmira, but being disappointed in this matter, 
I was compelled to remain at Corning. This brought a feeling of antagon- 
ism, so that instead of leaving the place, I thought it worth while to see if it 
was not possible to run both the offices out, or at least to give them a lively 
chase for business. The quality of the work done at the Sun office, after I 
left it, fell off materially, so that the way seemed clear for the establishment 
of a new job office that would be better than either of the others. With this 
aim in view I succeeded in selling to Anson Phelps, at that time a merchant 
money-lender and note-shaver, as he was called, residing in Corning, my 
claim against Rev. Mr. Brown, and with this money went again to New 
York and purchased the Gordon press and type alluded to, and which ma- 
terial, after I had brought it to Coming, was agreed should be operated in. 
the office of the Corning Journal^ in the helping of that establishment and. 
myself at the same time. In fact it was an alliance with a view to profit, 
and mutually beneficial. I continued in this line of business during the 
Summer of 1855, boarding in the very pleasant family of John Emmons,, 
where I felt more at home than as a boarder. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



BEWARE OF OPENINGS — A HARD JOB TO LIVE. 

During the Summer and early Autumn of 1855, my attention was called to^ 
Athens, Bradford County, Pennsylvania, by a gentleman who said there was 
in that small village a splendid opening for a country newspaper. A good 
opening for a newspaper was what I was looking fpr, and on hearing of this 
opening I went to Athens, distant forty miles from Corning, and found 
there a quiet, long viliajge between the Chemung and Susquehanna rivers, 
which united a short distance below the town to form the Susquehanna. 
The Devil never made more offers when on the mountain with Jesus Christ 
than were made to me by the people of Athens, a majority of whom said 
thdt if I was a good printer and had a printing office, that I could do a nice 
little business here from the start. A majority of the people in the place 
said they would subscribe for the newspaper, advertise in it, have job print- 
ing done, and do all they could to patronize such an enterprise. The open- 
ing seemed so fine that I resolved to remove what little material I had from 
Coming to Athens, and to hire a little upright press and a small quantity of 
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type that had been left here as a wreck of a former newspaper enterprise, and 
begin the publication of the Athens Gazette, This new paper was started in 
the Autumn of 1855 and continued until the Spring of 1857, when I discov- 
ered that the opening I had been looking for was such a perfect opening that 
myself and business fell clear through, and the nice little business it was said 
I could do from the first, proved to be, if not nicer, a littler business than I 
had expected, although it was all that the town could afford. 

I had never worked harder than here, starting in with but little experience, 
with a family on my hands, with a printing office located in a town that 
was between two places — a village numbering perhaps 700 or 800 inhabit- 
ants — it was up hill work from the first. Often and often did I go hungry 
to work and hungry to bed in this place. Men subscribed for 8ie news- 
paper, but they seemed to think this was all that was required of them. The 
paper carried a reasonable amount of advertising, but it was slow pay. There 
was but little job work to be done here, and it was hard work to collect for 
that which was done. My best customer was an insurance company, not a 
very large affair, but located here with a promise of greatness in the future. 
Its President was Frank Tyler, a prominent capitalist of Bradford County, 
while its Secretary was John E. Canfield, a lawyer of some little renown, and 
a warm personal friend who was the greatest business help I had here, with 
the possible exception of C. N. Shipman, C. F. Wells, Jr., N. C. Harris and 
Dana F. Park, all of whom were then, as they have been since, prominent 
business men. 

Gracious ! how I used to bother my head to get one bundle of paper on 
which to print the Gazette, It is a fact that I have gone intiD the woods to 
kill squirrels ; into the rivers to catch fish ; into the country and then into the 
stores to sell goods at public vendue or auction in order to obtain money to buy 
blank paper on which to print the Gazette. While here, as editor and proprietor 
of this paper, I have, on several occasions, journeyed to Elmira, twenty-two 
miles distant, purchased one bundle of paper of Sickles & Presswick, carried 
the same on my shoulder from their store to the depot, a distance of a mile, 
in order to save drayage, and then prevailed upon the baggage-master of the 
car to permit me to carry it on the passenger train from Elmira to Waverly, 
and then begged a ride with my bundle of paper from Waverly to Athens, 
of Aaron Stone, who at that time ran a freight wagon, or express, as it was 
called, between Athens and Waverlv. But the paper lived although it was 
hard work for it, until it died a natural death. On several occasions when 
we were short of provisions, I have taken a pail or basket and in a joking 
way visited some neighbors who had gardens, requesting potatoes, beets, 
etc. , as a sample of their garden productions, that I might see and have 
ocular proof as to what they could raise, with a view to making mention of 
the product of their gardens in the paper to encourage enterprise. 

At this time, James Bell, since a banker in Iowa, was proprietor of a dry- 
goods store in Athens. When he determined to sell out and leave the 
place, I secured from him an engagement to sell his stock of goods at 
auction, the sale coming off every afternoon and evening for one or two 
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weeks, perhaps longer. This was the biggest bonanza of business I had ever 
struck, and brought to me an income of two dollars per day while the 
sale lasted, or one dollar for each afternoon and evening of service. We 
had lots of fun, and I believe the goods all sold at fair prices. 

It was here that I inserted an item in the Gazette that ran the rounds of 
the newspapers for months, and which attracted no little attention to the 
paper in which it first appeared. There lived in Athens a quaint old Eng- 
lishman named Hunt, who was proprietor of a hotel where, perhaps, once a 
week, a traveller would stop for a meal. To eke out an existence Hunt 
manufactured spruce beer. Understanding, or having something of an idea 
of the benefits that followed advertising, he entered the office one day with 
a quart bottle of beer and left it on 'the press, that being the coolest, cleanest 
place in the office, with a request that the beer should be drank and noticed 
in the Gazette, His request was complied with, the notice reading to the 
effect that John Hunt had brought to the office a bottle of his spruce beer 
with a request to have it puffed, but it was a part of the religion of the editor 
of the Gazette never to tell a four shilling lie for five cents. 

Hunt never forgave the joke, and was so indignant that he declared that 
I should never have another taste of his beer even should he meet me in 
that locality which Beecher and Ingersoll have declared to be not in exis- 
tence. 

After struggling along here for some time, making no headway, I resolved 
to get out from the loads I was carrying, and so concluded to go to Wis- 
consin. My first visit to that State was made in the Spring of 1856, leaving 
the Gazette office in good working order in the care of Horace Cook, a young 
man of promise and good habits, who was then my foreman. 

John Hancock, a young lawyer, for some time a resident of Athens, and 
oftentimes an assistant in the Gazette office, had a year previous removed to 
Horicon, Dodge County, Wisconsin, where he was engaged in the study and 
practice of law in the office of the Hon. Charles H. Larrabee, who was at 
that time Circuit Judge. Hancock had often written me that the West was 
a much better place for a young man to work, live, expand, progress, and 
reach an ultimate position of usefulness, than the East. His letters were of 
that frank, generous kind, glowing with descriptions of new enterprises, 
which attracted me much to this Western country, especially as I was steadily 
losing ground in the East, and having the hardest kind of work to keep 
body and soul together and to bring the Gazette out on time. The Spring 
of '56 opened very poorly for business. There was but little of anything 
doing in town — the farmers on "the hillsides were not making money, and did 
not care to subscribe for a newspaper, which, to tell the truth, had but very 
little in it worth subscribing for. After trying two or three weeks to collect 
money enough to start away with, I came to the conclusion that I could walk 
from Pennsylvania to Wisconsin and return quicker than I could accomplish 
the collection of money enough from subscribers in arrears to pay the 
expense of traveling. Then a friend of mine — a prominent business man of 
Elmira visiting Athens one day — learning that I was anxious to go West, was 
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kind enough to write to parties and obtain railroad passes for me, with the 
understanding that I was to write something descriptive of my trip, and call 
the attention of the traveling public to the road on which I should go and 
return. These passes extended from Waverly, New York, a town four mile 
from Athens, to Milwaukee and return, so they were a small fortune in 
themselves. I wish I knew how many times I took these passes out of my 
pocketbook and looked at them before I was ready to start. I remember to 
this day exactly how they looked, their signatures, shape and general appear- 
ance. If Noah felt half the satisfaction sitting on the shore picking his 
teeth after launching his old gunboat, steamboat, ark-boat, or whatever you 
call it, gazing thereat in awe and admiration while his boys were laying the 
gangway from the bank to its open door, than I felt in looking at these passes or 
documents, he must have been more than rewarded for all the lugging and work 
connected vi ith the building of that ancient craft. No doubt that seemed to 
him something in which he could ride from where he was to wherever the Lord 
might direct. So it seemed to me that these railroad passes were a plank, a 
suspension bridge, a steamboat, an entire train of cars, that was to carry me 
from confinement in the prison of circumstances, attended with hard labor, 
even to the edge of the ** promised land." Leaving my bills against sub- 
scribers with my young foreman to collect and forward to me the receipts at 
Horicon, Wisconsin, where dwelt my friend and correspondent. I left 
Athens one morning with my passes and $io in cash in my pockets. My 
route was by the Erie Railway to Elmira, from there to Rochester, thence 
to Niagara Falls, where I stopped over one train and then took the next one 
over the Great Western Railway through Canada to Detroit, and from there 
over the Michigan Central to Chicago, thence to Milwaukee, making close 
connection there with the train on the La Crosse & Milwaukee Railway to 
Horicon, fifty-one miles distant west from Milwaukee. At this time travel- 
ing in sleeping cars was unknown. Certainly there was none connected with 
the train on which I rode, and if there had been I should not have occupied 
it unless there had been a chance offered to black boots to pay for such & 
luxury. Ten dollars is not a great deal of money for a man to have in start- 
ing on a journey from Pennsylvania to Wisconsin and return. But I had 
strong faith in the honesty of those who owed me in Athens to hand in the 
few shillings or few dollars they owed to the office very soon, and I knew 
that my foreman would send me such collections as he made. Besides this I - 
was a printer and knew my business thoroughly, and had no more fear of 
starting out penniless than a duck has of getting into water, unless the water 
is hot. 

CHAPTER XXin. 



prospecting the western country — FEELING THE WAY FOR A FOOTHOLD— 
MY FIRST EXPERIENCE AS A TRAMP JOUR PRINTER. 

I reached Horicon without accident, and found it a young Western 
town, under the plow, scraper and the chain of the surveypr. There were 
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houses and balloon- frames, which were to be houses or stores in a short time. 
I found the pioneers wading around in the mud and plowed ground with 
their pants inside their boots, slouched hats on their heads, and themselves 
all full of growing expectations. At this time Horicon was the western 
terminus of the La Crosse & Milwaukee Road, at least this was as far as it 
had been completed, though it was being pushed on by the constructionists 
as rapidly as possible. My friend, John Hancock, was here, alive, well and 
doing well. He appeared to be as glad to see me as I was to see him, and 
soon introduced me to a number of prominent citizens as ** the rattling young 
editor of the Athens Gazette y' whose paper, with its jokes and quibs, had 
attracted the attention of some of his friends, especially of Judge Larabee, 
who had suggested to Hancock that he write me, inviting me to come West, 
where I could grow up with the country, and in time become a man. I found 
my friend living at the Winter House, which was at that time a prominent hotel 
that had been erected by Dr. Peter Winter, one of the pioneers of the place, 
and the largest landowner to be found anywhere in this section. The Doctor 
was enthusiastic over Horicon, and e3^)ected to become a millionaire in a 
short time. Our acquaintance there begun, lasted for years, till his death 
in Chicago, and he is still held in pleasant memory. The hotel at this time 
was the headquarters of lawyers, merchants, travelers, surveyors, railroad 
men, and of everybody who was getting ready to move on the enemy's 
works. 

I waited here a few days, at the invitation of L. N. Clark, who was then 
landlord of the Winter House, and one of the most agreeable, companion- 
able gentlemen I ever met. After waiting here a week, receving one letter 
from Horace Cook, my foreman in Athens, stating as yet the subscribers had 
paid in nothing, but that he hoped to collect something in a few days, I 
thought best to start out and see something more of the country, confident 
that on my return I should find a letter from him with a large remittance. 
I knew that I had claims in Athens amounting to about $ioo against the 
best citizens of the place. 

Certainly they were the most promising men I ever saw. Authorizing my 
friend, John Hancock, to take a letter for me, should any come from the 
post office, and deposit it in the safe of Judge Larabee, so that it might not 
be stolen, I started one morning as the guest of Sam. F. Greeley, a con- 
ductor on the new road which was just opening faom Horicon to Ripon, 
another new and rather attractive village in Wisconsin. The train reached 
Ripon about noon, when I found myself with less than twenty-five cents in 
my pocket. There was a printing office in the place, and to this I directed 
my steps. I have forgotten the name of the paper, but know that the editor 
was a gentleman named Picket, a teacher in the public school, and after- 
ward principal in the academy at Horicon. He was a humane, consci- 
entious, liberal man, who had kind words for me and who gave me 
work for a few days and a welcome to the hospitality oi^iis home. 
The foreman of the office was a small, rather narrow-minded 4ung man 
named Fitch. Mr. Picket said there was no need of more hands in the 
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office, because there was nothing for his printer and apprentice boy to do 
except what they could do easily. I told him frankly that I was out of 
money ; was far from home, a stranger in a strange land ; that I would do 
anything, from sawing wood to soliciting subscriptions for a newspaper. I 
also told him there would be no danger in letting me tackle his wood-pile 
providing he would sit somewhere between me and the road, so that I could 
not get away with the saw. As for soliciting subscriptions I would not 
vouch for what I might do if I could fmd a man rich enough to subscribe 
for the paper. That I would prefer work in the office and let his foreman 
go out to solicit subscriptions ; that there might be a chance for profit to the 
office as well as to myself. 

Mr. Picket, like all pickets being rather sharp, thought it a good scheme, 
and after dinner went with me to the office and saw that I was duly installed 
at one of the cases. It was then arranged that Mr. Fitch was to try his 
hand at soliciting subscriptions. I remember that Fitch had a great deal 
of anxiety on his mind, fearing that I would work under and around him 
and. manage to oust him out of his situation, and at last become foreman of 
the office and manager of the young apprentice, then jabbing his fingers into 
the cases. He was somewhat loth to go out, but the command of the 
master was law and he went forth. This apprentice or devil y was a young 
lad named James H. Lambert, who was very kind to me, and gave me 
such a welcome as a boy could give a tramping jour printer a few years his 
senior. A boy who I really felt had a good future before him and courage 
to get there. 

I worked here four days, until the paper was ready for the press, and then 
worked it off. It was a small country newspaper, with but little type-setting 
to do for it, so that one man and the boy could do all the work of the office 
including that on the paj)er and such job work as might be coaxed or allured 
in. After the paper was out I helped to put the office in good shape, and, 
with the assistance of the young, ambitious apprentice, thoroughly cleaned 
the press, dusted the job type, put the quad and space boxes in order, 
washed the windows of the office, scrubbed the floor and then reported to 
Mr. Picket for further instructions. He came from his house to the office 
after it had been cleaned, and expressed himself greatly pleased,. but re- 
gretted that there was nothing more for me to do. Fitch had returned 
from the environs of the place, but no success had attended his efforts. 
Mr. Picket allowed me to remain at his house that night and till after break- 
fast the following morning, when he gave me a two-and-a-half-dollar gold 
piece for my work. * , 

It was not a very large coin, but at that time and under the circumstances, 
it seemed larger than Brigham Young's marriage certificate and was to me 
as much hope for the future. Learning that there were two printing offices 
at Oshkosh, twenty miles northeast from Ripon, I started for that place on 
foot by a long, tiresome dusty road over the prairies. It was a warm 
day in earlfl June. My luggage consisted of what I had on, my two-and-a- 
halif gold piece and a few little articles of wearing apparel in a little 
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old-fashioned satchel, which must have been somewhat related to Mrs. Par- 
tington's reticule. 

When I first walked ten miles of the distance, being unused to tramping, 
my feet were blistered and my heart began to ffeel very small. At a farm- 
house I had bought a bowl of bread and milk and a piece of pie. After 
eating this frugal but delicious repast, I walked a .little way further and 
stopped beside a small stream, in which I was bathing my feet in the cool, 
clear water, when a gentleman, driving two horses attached to a buggy, over- 
took me. I unloosed the hitch-rein, so that his horses could drink, when he 
asked where I was going. I replied that I had started from Ripon to Osh- 
kosh and should reach that place if my feet would only toughen up a little. 
I remember that I wanted to ask him to let me ride, but somehow or other 
I could not muster up courage enough, lest he might think I was a beggar, 
which certainly I was not, for I had two dollars and a half in my inside 
pocket, and two or three pennies besides, and was master of a trade, and I 
also knew that a man who was in good health and had a trade by which he 
could earn his living was not a beggar nor in need of ever becoming one. 
The gentleman was kind enough to offer me a seat beside him, which I 
gladly accepted. After a pleasant, chatty ride with this gentleman, whose 
name I have forgotten, but whose face and kindness will never pass from 
my memory, I reached the place of my destination. He drove to a hotel, 
where we both got out, but I sought accommodations at one less pre- 
tentious. 

For a half dollar I obtained supper, lodging and breakfast, after which I 
sought for work at a printing-office and found that none was to be had. I 
then thought if I could obtain a week's employment at a saw-mill I would 
be glad to do so, but unfortunately, as I thought, there was no demand for 
my labor in that branch of industry. After looking about Oshkosh, a new 
and promising city at the mouth of the Wolf River and on the edge of Win- 
nebago Lake, I took deck passage at night on a steamer for Fond du Lac. 
The captain of the boat was very kind to me. On going aboard, I went to 
him and explained the state of my finances and asked him if there was any 
work for me on the boat whereby I could pay my passage. Being asked 
what I could do, I remember that he laughed when I told him — almost any- 
thing from washing dishes to reading a chapter, in the Bible for those of his 
passengers who had not their spectacles, and who wished to retire in a 
proper frame of mind. He allowed me to help roll some freight about the 
deck, and then I assisted in sweeping the deck and cabin and washing some 
of the woodwork of the boat, until at last he said that I had done enough 
to pay for a deck passage and had a little something coming to me, and 
invited me upstairs where we had a very pleasant chat. I told him who I was 
and where from, after which I was furnished a good bed to sleep in a state- 
room, and when I awoke the following morning the little steamer was at her 
landing at Fond du Lac, a very attractive and handsome young city. The 
captain gave me breakfast and any quantity of good wishes, after which I 
walked from the steamer up to the business portion of the town^ until 
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I found work in a printing-office, owned at that time by Royal Buck. Here 
I applied for work which he was kind enough to give to me, although he 
said he had no need of any more help. I told him frankly that I was editor 
and owner of a country newspaper in Pennsylvania, but that I had used all 
my money traveling — that I had been to Oshkosh, and was on my way to 
Horicon, and from thene should return to Pennsylvania. I told him the truth { 
exactly as it was, but he seemed to duck'aX it and looked at me in a way that 
betokened his desire to be relieved from any further explanation. 

He asked me it I really did know how to set type, and when I assured him 
that I did, he gave me work on a case of the dirtiest, worst-distributed minion 
I ever saw. But I went to work, and between eight o'clock in the morning 
and noon — about four hours — I had set a little over four thousand of matter. 
There were four printers in the office, and I soon found that I was the fast- 
est compositor of them all. When my copy was up in good shape and all 
had gone to dinner but the devil of the office, I took a proof and read it, 
and marked the errors, which were very few, considering the dirty case, for 
I carefully read every stickful of type. While the devil was partaking of 
his lunch, for he did not go to dinner when the rest did^ he told me the 
affairs of the office. That the editor was a good man to work for, but if a 
fellow didn't want store trade he might as well saw wood for a living. This 
rather discouraged me, for I had any amount of ** store trade " coming to 
me in Athens, where I had a chance to trade two accounts with drug stores, 
three with saloons, and one with an undertaker. 

The more the devil talked to me, the more like the devil I felt At last 
I asked him when the cars started for Horicon. He said the train left at one 
o'clock. I gave him the galley of type I had set if he would correct it, with 
special instructions for him to collect the pay therefor from Mr. Buck, and 
if he was obliged to take it in store trade, to get something that would be 
useful to him. I then washed my hands and face, turned down my sleeves, 
put on my hat and coat, and, as I started from the office, he asked where I 
was going. My reply was — " crazy." 

He looked like one whose confidence in humanity had been shaken by 
the wind, and watched me all the way downstairs. I crossed the street and 
started on a brisk walk toward the depot, near the lake shore, some way out 
of the city. When I had gotten some distance away, I turned and saw his 
head protruding from the window while his jaws were munching at the un- 
finished portion of his lunch. Hurrying toward the railroad track I could 
see the train standing at the depot by the lake shore, and I started on a run 
to get there before it should start away. I was determined to get back to 
Horicon, some thirty miles distant, and after obtaining the remittance there 
for me from my foreman, to return to Pennsylvania, and while running 
toward the train I saw that it was coming toward me at a rate of speed 
which seemed to be provokingly on the increase. That was the train I was 
after. I would not have remained in Fond du Lac another day for a half 
interest in one of the printing offices, especially with its entailment of store 
trade. 
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Stepping from the track and measuring my distance, I thought that I would 
i¥ait till the main part of the train had passed and grab for the rear end. 
Unfortunately my arm was not so long as that of the ordinary member of 
Congress. I could not reach so far as I expected, so the car slipped past 
me. The brakeman -standing on the rear platform was kind enough to 
•extend his hand, and to say, " Come on." I ran my best, and the faster I 
ran, the faster the train went. Hekept hallooing and trying to tell me 
something, and I kept thinking that I could overtake the train. After rac- 
ing about forty rods, when it seemed to me every moment as though I could 
Teach his hand, the train stopped at the depot for the accommodation of its 
ipassengers. 

Had I walked three blocks, from the printing-office to the passenger depot, 
1 should have had plenty of time and saved myself exercise, which cer- 
tainly did not fit well on an empty stomach. One of the train's brakemen 
was kind enough to tell me that he was trying to let me know that I need 
mot run, for which information I thanked him. I paid my fare to Horicon, 
and on arriving there went to the Winter House, and found my friend Han- 
•cock as full of welcome and kindness as ever. Without waiting for me to 
ask if there were any letters for me he went to the safe and took out one 
addressed in the well-known handwriting of my young friend at home, and 
with the Athens post-mark thereon. I opened it and found a long letter and 
a five-dollar bill. 

The writer had done the best he could. For four days he had been 
scouring the town, dunning and re-dunning everybody who owed the office. 
He told the patrons of thq paper that I was in Wisconsin, dead-broke, and 
that I couid not return unless they paid into the office the money they owed 
it. Some of them were kind enough to say that if I was West perhaps it 
was well for me to remain there. While others said when they wanted me 
to return they would call in and settle. All this he faithfully wrote me in 
the epistle, giving the name of each person who made remarks, ending the 
same with the information that he had borrowed five dollars from his mother 
to send me, but that he could not say when he would be able to send any 
more. 

For an hour or more time there was an irrepressible conflict in my mind 
as to whether I should go back to Pennsylvania or start for Pike's Peak 
which was then looming up in the distance. After a long conversation and 
consultation with my friend, and coming to an understanding that there was 
nothing particular for me to do in a new country where I had nothing to do 
with, I determined to retrace my steps to Pennsylvania, and to do the best 
with the little office I had until I could dispose of the same, and move West 
with the proceeds of the office, or at least with a knowledge of the fact that 
I had settled all my debts and get honorably out of the place which was then 
my home. With $5 I could get along pretty well. The fare from Horicon 
to Milwaukee was only $1.75. I should have to remain in Milwaukee only 
one night, and as I had passes I saw my way clear from Horicon to Penn- 
sylvania, So one morning I started in good spirits. Instead of buying a 
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ticket at the depot I would- wait for the conductor to come round, and per- 
haps he might pass me or go by without asking for any fare. I had known 
such things to happen occasionally on the Erie Railway, but this was before 
conductors became so sharp and lynx-eyed. I remember that I hoped that 
he would neglect me, for I counted on saving a large portion of the $5 if he 
would only be in a hurry and go past without counting me. 

The name of this conductor was Bridgeman — and he saw me. In a polite 
voice, but yet indicative of great firmness, he asked me for my fare, when I 
handed him the unbroken five dollars. He looked at it, turned it over and 
looked at the back, and then at the face of it again, and then handed it back 
to me with a serene smile and the remark : 

" I am a little too old for that." 

He did not appear to look like a man given tO humor, and I did not 
understand him till he informed me plainly and positively that the bill 
was a counterfeit. At this late day I can imagine how Tilden felt when 
Bradley, King of the Tripartite Convention, turned a Jack from the bottom; 
and counted Hayes in. But I doubt if he can imagine how terrifically 
small I felt on this occasion. I expostulated with the conductor and told him 
it was a good bill because an honest young man had sent it to me. I even 
told him that this young man had borrowed it from his mother, who was an 
honest woman, a keeper of a boarding-house and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. The more I talked the more he shook his head. When he 
asked if I had other money and I told him I had none, he was more vigor- 
ous than polite in his languaj^e, and said things to me which were never 
recorded in any ('att*c:hism used in the old Presbyterian meeting-house at the 
state-line on Scoly (>ci*k. 'I'hon I arose and told him I was editor of a 
country newsp.ipiT tliat the subscribes had only paid in cabbage and cord- 
wood. I t()I(l him that I was a long ways from home and mighty anxious to 
gel back there. 

CHAP'IKR XXIV. 



Arriving in Milw;nikrc, I tonnd myself without money with which to pay 
for foot] nrrdcd nn thr road between there and Pennsylvania. Thoroughly 
undorstanclin^ wliat to do, and confident of my ability to earn money if I 
could find tlic op|)orlnnity, 1 walked into the office of the Daily American^ 
which paper was then owned by (lilies Dawes, and edited by A. WellingtOD. 
Hart. Dirrr.ting my steps to the composing room, I entered the same with 
hat in one hand and rmIcIk^I in tlic other and asked the foreman if he could 
give me a little work, rnoujj;h for me lo earn means to pay for supper, lodg- 
ing and breakfast. He rcplird that he could if I was ready to go to work at 
once, as they were in a hurry lo get out the paper. At once I anchored my 
satchel, hat and coat under a case, and in ^\\q minutes from the time I 
entered the ofVicc was al work setting type. The foreman of the JDaily 
American at tiiis time was K\. (*.. Messervy, a ver\* accomplished printer, and 
a man of largo, generous impulses. \ worked in the office till nearly mid- 
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night. Being a fast compositor, I had no difficulty in keeping up with the 
rest and doing a little more. Mr. Messervy complimented me once or 
twice during the evening on my work and on the fact that I did not have ta 
ask for instructions. When came the time to quit I was invited by a printer 
named Henry Kirk, whom I there met for. the first time, to go with him to- 
his boarding house, kept by a Mrs. Crane. Here I found accommodations, 
and -the next morning went back to the office and resumed labor. This was 
in June, 1856. I remember that Milwaukee was then in a great fever of 
excitement. The Republican party was, at this time, growing faster than 
ever did a young bumble-bee. 

Letters came to the office of the American from parties in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Michigan, Illinois, and even Minnesota, telling of the great change of 
opinion that was sweeping over those States. I he^rd men in the office 
talking about the tidal wave, and how this Democrat and that one had gone 
back on the slavery sentiment of the South, and that the Northwest was 
turned completely over, and had demanded something which the old-line 
Democrats believed it impossible for them to obtain. Among the conspira- 
tors, so to speak, was Carl Schurz, whom I met here tor the first time. I 
remember that he was spoken of in the office by editors and those who came 
in to talk with them, as a sharp, shrewd German, who knew how to make a 
speech, and how to say things which hurt. I worked here four days, until I 
had money sufficient to pay my landlady and had seven and a half dollars in 
gold left over with which to resume my journey. I calculated that two dol- 
lars and a half would bear my incidental expenses to Pennsylvania and give 
me the five dollars to pay back to the mother of my foreman, that she had 
been kind enough to loan him to send me. 

Learning that the steamboat left Milwaukee that night for Chicago, I was 
anxious to have a ride on the lake, thinking it would be a novelty. On in- 
quiring at the ticket office, I found that for fifty cents I could obtain a deck 
passage from Milwaukee to Chicago. I put the five-dollar gold piece care- 
fully away in the bottom of the watch-pocket of my pants and fell back upon 
the balance of my wealth, thinking that I had all the money needed for that 
time and occasion. Soon after dark the boat started and I was interested 
for a long time looking at the receding city and admiring the view of things 
generally. I was quite lost in the clouds of castle building, when a young 
man touched me on the shoulder and asked me where I was going. I told 
him that I was on my way to Chicago. He asked me what business I was 
in. I informed him that I was publisher of a paper in Pennsylvania — that I 
had been out West looking around and rather liked the country. He told 
me that he was a printer working in Chicago. As ** birds of a feather flock 
together " I felt quite an interest in him as he did in me. 

The acquaintance then formed proved to be one of the most beneficial I 
have ever made. The kindness of that young man I shall never forget. He 
did for me on that trip what no other man in the world ever did. He took 
an interest in my welfare, and on my telling him how I was situated and the 
rather serious but laughable adventure I had with my five-dollar bill and my 
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-working in the office of the American and earning $7.50 in gold, he expressed 
pity and said that if I needed any money he would be happy to loan me 
some, and that I could send it back to him any time. I had often read of 
strangers being kind to strangers, but never before had I met a young man 
so suave, pleasant and sympathetic. I told him that I had enough money to 
get through with. That I had the five-dollar gold piece salted away in one 
comer of my pants pocket inside and as I had passes good from Chic£^o to 
Waverly, N. Y. , I should have no trouble at all. 

After a pleasant conversation of fifteen or twenty niinutes, he was kind 
enough to invite me to go with him into the saloon, or refreshment room, of 
the steamer, where he introduced me to two of his friends. One was the 
son of a merchant in Milwaukee, and the other the son of a minister living 
near there. They were on their way to Chicago to enter college. Their 
names I have forgotten, but I remember them as very pleasant companions. 
My printer friend treated to the lemonade, which I drank, and to some 
other beverage which he and his friends partook of. As the night was still 
young, and it was some distance to Chicago, he proposed a game of euchre. 
I had practised somewhat at this laudable occupation, as taught to me on 
Seely Creek, by Frank A. Jones, a cousin, now residing in Bristow, Iowa, so 
that I knew the difference between kings and bowers. In fact, I had been 
reckoned a pretty good hand at the game when playing on the haymows, 
commanding a view of the hills that border Seely Creek. I remember that 
he and I were partners, playing against the son of the merchant and of the 
neighboring minister. I remember that at one stage of the game hearts 
were trumps and that I held both bowers and two small trumps, and I have 
a distinct recollection of saying I had a good hand and that the son of 
the minister said that ho could euchre it. I remember that I smiled and 
thought of the idea very much as docs the Devil when he sees the Deacon 
taking half the money out of the platter in which contributions were left for 
the heathen, and ventured the remark that usually ministers' sons were not 
so expert at rard-playing as the ordinary- run of printers. At this he pro- 
posed to bet five dollars that he could euchre my hand. 

This was the first time in my life that I ever had such a soft thing of it 
I never before saw a chance to make ^wt dollars so easily. My regret was 
that he had not proposed a stake of $100, and that I had not the means to 
encompass it. I saw that when he laid down the five-dollar gold piece it 
was the long-lost brother to mine, and thought how much better than a 
loo^iloss child or a tliankless serpent it was to have a five-dollar gold piece 
in one's iXKkct (o send <)\il on a little mission of this kind. I did my best to 
tell this younjy man that he was deceived in his hand. I told him that I was 
not a gam 1)1 or ; that if I bet with him it would be just like robbing him of 
his n\onoy. 1 renioni\)er that in my glco I told him that if he ws^ered that 
^\\c dollars against mine his father would have to marrv two or three more 
couples to make \i]) the loss. 

Then my young (rien<l, the printer, looked at my hand and winked know- 
ingly at me, and in a mysterious ** aside " whispered, ** (ro for him." I then 
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chuckled inwardly and thought perhaps it was my duty to teach this young 
chap a lesson and give him to understand that the teachings of his father 
should be remembered. After a little bandying, just to let him see how 
easily a man could be fooled in a hand, I handed my five-dollar gold piece to 
my young printer friend, who was made stake-holder. The son of the min- 
ister covered the bet. I never understood how it was, but some way or 
. other he did euchre me, and in so doing, he and his ungodly associate, who 
had been for an hour playing me for a * * flat," had captured my five dollars 
in gold and taught me a lesson which has lasted me from that time till 
this. 

So again, I say, that these young friends did me a great kindness which I 
never have forgotten. I retreated from that refreshment saloon feeling very 
much as though I wanted to go home ; to a poor-house ; to a whipping- 
school or to the embrace of some big fellow who slept with his boots on. 
That if his boots were supplied with spurs, better still. It seemed to me 
that a large eye-tooth had .been pulled and the hole had been filled with hot 
sand. The balance of the night I sat on the cool upper deck, looking at the 
sky and the stars, which were winking at me, and listened to the splash and 
dash of the water until I fell asleep only to dream that hearts were trumps, 
and that I held both bowers but did not know how to play them. I never 
saw my printer friend after that, nor did my eyes ever behold again the son 
of the minister and his companion, the scion of a mercantile family. But it- 
dawned upon me long before dawn that I was an ass — by a large majority. 
That the animal rode by Balam was a statesman in comparison to myself, as 
he could see a plain thing and I could not. • 

When I awoke the steamer was alongside the landing in Chicago, and I 
was ashore by early breakfast time, and with what little baggage I was 
possessed of safely in hand, found a restaurant on the bank of the river near 
the Rush street bridge, where a slight repast, corresponding with my available 
capital in the shape of money, served to give a little strength to the body 
that was weak from nervousness and chagrin from the previous night's per- 
formance. 

After breakfast I applied at the office of the Chicago Evening Journal^ 
and then at two or three job-printing offices for employment, but could find 
none. 

After wandering about the city all day, hoping to find a place where I 
could earn a few dollars, enough to pay for food required on the way to my 
home in Pennsylvania, I left on the night train for Detroit, which city was 
j reached the following morning, and from which the journey homeward was 
continued through Canada, until I reached the city of London, Canada, west, 
where, feeling a necessity for food, I left the train and sought employment 
at two printing-offices in the place. At pne of them I was politely refused, 
because, as said the proprietor, there was no vacancy for vagabonds from the 
United States. 

At the other office which I think was the Times, the foreman was found to 
to be a very pleasant, humane man, to whom I told my story fully and 
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frankly. After listening thereto, he offered me twenty cents per thousand 
for type-setting, and said that I could have work two or three days, in order 
to earn something to pay my way back to the East. 

Without further ado I deposited my baggage under a case, took off my 
■coat and went to work with a heart and a pocket both light. By night I 
had earned nearly one dollar, and had obtained permission from the fore- 
man to continue type-setting in the office after the other hands had left, and 
also to sleep on the office floor, with the further privilege of arising in the 
morning early and commencing work before the regular hour. This was a 
great favor to me, and the opportunity to earn something was well improved. 
For supper I had a sixpence worth of crackers and cheese, bought at a small 
grocery near the printing office. I worked nearly all night and for breakfast 
I had cheese, crackers, and two or three herrings, washed down with cold 
water, leaving a thirst that lasted all day. When came the dinner time I 
went to a grocery and purchased a dozen eggs, some crackers and salt, and, 
while the proprietor and foreman were at dinner, in the engine room boiled 
•enough eggs for dinner, and enjoyed the first warm meal I had eaten since 
the morning I had arrived in Chicago. At night I had a delicious supper of 
-eggs, cheese and crackers, after which I worked by candle light until nearly 
midnight ; then slept till nearly morning on the floor, with a bundle of old 
newspapers for a pillow. For breakfast I had three eggs, some crackers and 
•cheese, after which I worked until noon, and then went again to the engine 
room to cook the balance of my dozen of eggs. 

While enjoying my dinner and anticipating the snug little sum earned that 
Pwould soon have, the proprietor entered and wanted to know what such 
goings on meant. Frankly I told him that I was a poor printer, or a printer 
without money, to whom a few days' employment had been given by the 
foreman, and that, anxious to save my earnings, I was practicing rigid econ- 
omy. He replied, in a contemptuous manner, that his office was not a 
boarding house nor a home for beggars, and that I must leave the premises. 
When he passed out from the room I went up stairs to the composing 
room, told the foreman of the scrape I had unwittingly brought myself 
into, when he said he would go down into the office, see the proprietor, 
and ask that I might continue work until the following day, in order to 
-complete a task to which I had been assigned. The proprietor consented, 
with the express command that I was no longer to sleep in the office. So 
it was that night I sought and obtained lodging at a cheap boarding-house, 
where I also obtained breakfast. Then returning to the office, I worked 
until nearly noon, when the foreman of the establishment paid me in full 
for all that I had done of work while in that employ, and gave me good 
wishes and God-speed on my homeward journey. 

The train from the West came along and stopped there as usual for dinner. 
I found on getting aboard the cars that an old friend and acquaintance, Cantine 
Jones, formerly of Elmira, was the conductor ; so that the trip from London 
to Niagara Falls was not only quickly made, but a very pleasant one, and one 
never forgotten. As luck would have it, the proprietor of the office in which 
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I had worked, and out of which 1 had been ordered for cooking a frugal 
repast, was on board the train. By a further coincidence we stopped at the 
same hotel at Niagara Falls. At supper, while seated at a table with Major 
Jones, the conductor, I espied my old employer looking sharply at us from a 
table in a distant corner of the room. After supper he asked the conductor 
who that fellow was he seemed to be on such good terms with, and on being 
informed that he was the editor of a rattling lively newspaper in Pennsyl- 
vania, he declared that the fellow looked so much like a tramp printer that 
he had ordered out of his office the day before that he thought it was the 
same person, and said the resemblance was very h'odd. From Niagara Falls 
to Athens the journey was not long, but very pleasant ; so that I reached 
home in July, without much money, but satisfied that I had seen a little 
something of life that could not and would not have been beheld by remain- 
ing in Athens. 

This was the summer of 1856, when the Fremont excitement and the 
Republican campaign were both at their height. 

I remember distinctly the continual quarreling going on in the East 
between politicians, and the wondering where, under God's Heaven, the 
excitement sweeping over the Northwestern States and Territories would end. 
I then learned for the first time that the growing West was a power that East- 
em politicians feared, because its men generally were not only extreme in 
their views, but radically earnest in their efforts to carry them out, and as 
they were somewhat distant from financial and political headquarters, the 
influence of the leading politicians in the East was in a great measure lost 
before it could operate on Western voters. No one, especially Democrats, 
believed that the Republican partv would ever amount to anything. They 
said then of slavery, as both of the old parties now say of the finance, that 
the evil would be done away with in the Democratic party, and by Demo- 
cratic help. Democrats declared that there was no need for any other party, 
and that any man who proposed to join the Republican party was a fool, 
idiot or a lunatic. Several of the wisest old lunkheads or politicians that the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania could produce, solemnly declared in 
hotels, stage-coaches, at the groceries and in the front of post-offices, that 
•the efforts of the Abolitionists to start a new party was all poppycock. 

But somehow or other the party grew, and as the prairie fire blazed up over 
the West the infection was caught in the East, so that before the campaign 
of 1856 closed, the Democrats began to fear that Buchanan, the Presidential 
candidate, would be defeated, unless strenuous efforts were made to save 
^ Pennsylvania to him ; for with the State of Pennsylvania and the solid 
:Southern vote it was counted that Buchanan would secure his election. The 
result of that memorable campaign is well known ; Buchanan was elected, 
but by the skin of his teeth, as men say. 

But for the money of the Rothschilds, contributed by tens of thousands 
of dollars through August Belmont, a banker and their agent in New York 
sity, the Republicans would then have upset the Democratic party and 
ditched old Buck, as President Buchanan was called. 
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Meanwhile the Republican sentiment kept growing, so that the two parties,. 
Democratic and Republican, began to take sides more and more in hostility 
to each other. Publishing an independent newspaper in Athens was not a 
profitable business. There was not a sufficiency of Democratic or Republi- 
can patronage in town to rely upon in case of a printing office emergency. 
Therefore all I could do was to publish a village newspaper, but in obedience 
to former education I sympathized with the Democrats, and assisted them in 
all possible ways without jeopardizing the interests of the Gctzette, , 

Several Democrats in Athens and vicinity declared that I had not done 
enough for the party, or as much as I might have done, while the Republi- 
cans declared that I had done altogether too much. So it was that a few 
Democrats who were lukewarm said they did not care to support a paper 
that was not of them right along, through thick and thin, while the Republi- 
cans declared that unless I should cut loose from the independent position, 
and espouse their cause, especially when they needed help, they would not 
patronize the paper. The winter following was a hard one, no mat- 
ter how much I solicited work, there was but little of it to be done, and 
when it was performed the pay therefor was slight and long coming. I could 
not possibly earn enough that winter to pay expenses of the office and of liv- 
ing. So it was that by springtime, finding more relatives on my hands than 
I had bargained for, and feeling painfully that I was heavily handicapped, I 
decided to abandon the office in Athens, and leave Pennsylvania for Wiscon- 
sin, and thus grow up in the western country. 

Gradually tapering a well tapered business still closer to a point, it did not 
require so much of an effort to stop the publication of the Gafsetie as to start 
it In fact, the paper sort of stopped itself, as a weak man stops walking 
when he comes to a fence that he cannot climb. After a tedious and 1^- 
wearying effort to collect what was coming to me, and finding that promises 
were not cash, nor to be relied on, one day I burned my books of accounts, 
balances against subscribers, advertisers, etc, and thus wiped out the claim 
I had against a large number of persons in that vicinity. Ne^t in order was- 
the packing up of the little job press and a few fonts of type I had purchased 
for use in the Journal office in Coming, which I had tsiken to Athens, and 
shipped them by freight to Horicon, Wisconsin, to which place I determined 
to go, chiefly because I had two or three acquaintances there who had prom- 
ised to help pull the brambles a little out of the way, so that a young fellow 
might squeeze through into the way of life without tearing his only pair of 
trousers into shreds. 

One morning in March, 1857, Aaron Stone, my good and jolly old friend, 
the teamster or expressman, hauled myself, my freight and my wife from , 
Athens to Waverly,from which place to Milwaukee I had been fortunate enough 
to secure passes in compensation for advertising done for railroads over which 
we were to travel. With these passes, a $20 sold piece, 25 cents in silver 
and four cents in copper, making a total of $20.29, I started from Athens^ 
for Wisconsin, and reached Milwaukee without accident and with very little 
money. We reached Milwaukee Saturday night to be compelled to remaiiv 
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there over the Sabbath. Monday morning the journey was continued to 
Horicon, fifty-one miles west from Milwaukee, which little village, then one 
of the prominent attractions of Dodge County, was reached a few minutes 
before noon. From the cars we went in an omnibus, so-called, to the Win- 
ter House, owned by Dr. Peter Winter, its energetic builder. On reaching 
the hotel and occupying a room, to which we were assigned on this cold, 
raw, blustering day, I took a close inventory of cash and found that my 
entire bankable funds amounted to exactly 54 cents. On going down stairs 
to the business office of the hotel, before entering the dining-room, I heard 
several persons talking about the arrival of the new editor, together with 
some remarks concerning his very youthful appearance. Soon after entering 
the office the second ringing of the first bell announced that dinner was ready. 
Anxious to fortify the inner man against the work of the afternoon, which 
was preparatory to opening the printing office, I gave to the waiter twenty-five 
cents of my wealth, thus securing a first-rate dinner and his good opinion for 
all time to come, so that while I remained a boarder at the»Winter House, I 
never felt any hesitancy about asking for the second or even the third piece 

of pie. • 

CHAPTER XXV. 



On passing out from the dinning-room into the office, sauntering leisurely 
along, I noticed half a dozen gentlemen in the room, and quickly estimated 
that I had money enough to pay for a cigar for each one, providing each one 
smoked. Asking them if they would indulge in a cigar, I was grateful to 
find that only three of them indulged in the weed, so that fifteen cents was 
all that was required to pre-empt a claim to good fellowship, even though it 
might end in smoke. This left me with a cash capital of fourteen cents, but 
secured me the kind words of several person?. 

Next in order was the finding of the printing office that I had come here 
to possess. Several months previously an easy-going printer named William 
E. Croft had started a newspaper in this village of Horicon, which he had 
run until he could run it no longer, when the enterprise was abandoned. 
Mr. Croft was the owner of an old Washington hand-press, $200 or $300 
worth of type and calamities such as were usually found in a small country 
printing-office. This material had now been idle for some time and was 
stored in an out-of-the-way-place. To purchase this office was next in 
order, letters having been written and negotiations entered upon for4:his ob- 
ject. After looking about the place I found Mr. Croft, and then found 
where the office was stored, and it was agreed that he would sell the material 
of his old printing-office to me for $600, payable in one, two and three years 
from date, and that I was to give my notes to him for this amount, and also 
to put in the office all the material I had bought, and give him a mortgage on 
the entire concern, so that in case I should default in payment he would 
again come in possession, not only of the material he had sold to me, but all 
that which I had brought on, incorporated with his. This made him secure 
and promised to him material that could be successfully operated on to the 
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making of a profit in the future sufficient to his compensation, and that he 
might eventually own the establishment. 

This arrangement having been agreed upon, next thing in order was 
a visit to Juneau, a small village or hamlet, the county seat of Dodge 
County. This little place was six miles distance from Horicon, accessible 
by the legs of man or beast. I was very anxious to see Hon. Charles H. 
Larabee, Judge of the Circuit Court, who was then holding court at Juneau. 
Inquiring the way and learning it, I started from Horicon, through the mud 
and light snow, on foot, and after a brisk, wearisome walk, reached the place 
about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, having but little to recommend me, save 
clothes, very much worn, and the fact that I hacj come to Wisconsin mainly 
at the solicitation of the honorable Judge, who in his letters had several 
times said the West was the place of all others for a young, active, enterpris- 
ing man to locate in, providing he wished to turn his talent and skill to ac- 
count in the future. 

The Judge wvls found in court, which adjourned soon after my arrival^ 
when I had the satisfaction of being cordially welcomed by the gentleman I 
had met the year previous, and whose words, though some^at hot and a 
little domineering, opened to me a door of hope. The Judge was kind 
enough to introduce me to several lawyers and prominent citizens, of Dodge 
County, many of whom turned up their noses in gleeful derision at Larabee's 
new editor, while occasional side remarks were made concerning the ver- 
dancy of the new importation. 

At the hotel I overheard three men in the wash-room laugh quite cheerily 
over Larabee, and what he doubtless expected to accomplish in that dis- 
trict with the aid of the green Pennsylvanian. Said one lawyer from Beaver 
Dam, '* This young, smooth-face is the editor Larabee has been telling us of 
so much ! Well, he looks like it. The boys will make short work of him ! "' 

This and similar remarks led me to think the cleats of the roof that I was 
expected to climb were wide apart, and would therefore be of little assistance,, 
and also leading me to think that the sooner I returned to Horicon and went 
to work in that printing-office the sooner I would escape remarks which I 
thought rather undeserved. ^ 

Obtaining a few moments conversation with Judge Larabee, who kindly 
invited me to supper, and who assured me that he was very glad that I had 
come on, and that he would do everything in his power to assist me to gain 
a foothold, not only for myself individually, but for the paper, which it was; 
agreed should be called the Horicon Argus, After a short interview, I said 
that I must hasten l)ack to Horicon, and as the way was long and the roads 
heavy, and I was afoot, that I must be off at once. Larabee urged me to re- 
main at Juneau over night and extend my acquaintance there, but he did not 
know that I had but fourteen cents in my pocket though sense enough in 
my head to know that I had better go back to the hotel where a trunk was 
on deposit, which would be good for board, especially when the boarder 
came to stay and to edit a newspaper. 

The walk that night from Juneau to Horicon Is one I shall never forget* 
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It was painful to the *ast degree, both physically and mentally. Unused to 
such long tramps through the mud ; with my feelings pricked, torn and lacer- 
ated, I felt not only discouraged, but grieved to think that a young man could 
not be taken for his good intentions, and encouraged by men, even if they 
were prominent attorneys, or they never would have sneered at a young man 
whose wardrobe was poor, but who was expressing all the time a willingness 
to work his way to something better in the future. 

The next morning my legs were stiff enough to cut into hammer handles 
and ached terribly, and for a while my heart was like a piece of lead, when 
all of a sudden came to my mind the motto I had put at the head of my 
little paper, the first venture in Corning. 

** The greater the obstacle^ the greater must be the exertion,^* 

Here were obstacles, the greatest of which was poverty, which was not a 
complete shut-out of itself, but which prevented me then, as it does every 
one, from receiving the assistance of kindness and good wishes to which every 
man, woman and child is honestly entitled until they prove themselves to be 
underserving of them. 

The snow was on the ground, and things generally appeared somewhat 
dreary, but for all this the office and newspaper that were to be opened, piit 
in order and issued, demanded immediate attention and work without any 
grumbling, fretting or stopping to doubt. First in order was the finding of 
the hand-press, type, cases and fixtures, into which Mr. Croft had been un- 
able to infuse that life necessary to attract attention of a few.of the public 
minds. It was found, and found to be very dirty, and actually unfit for use, 
although the material, such as it was, was there. Without much trouble I 
leased two small rooms in the second story of 'a wooden building, then oc- 
cupied by Dr. Charles L. Reed, as a drug store. Here was put the office, 
and the pleasant, cheerful, encouraging words of Dr. Reed did very much 
toward making the way and each day open pleasantly. He assured me in a 
frank, generous manner that he was real glad to feel like welcoming a young 
man to Horicon, and that he would do all that lay in his power toward as- 
sisting the paper to subscribers, if it should be a live newspaper, and to 
speaking good words therefor generally, and also that he would advertise 
in its columns liberally as possible, and this, as he said, not so much to help 
the editor as to increase his own business. 

Now, this was spoken like a man of sense. Instead of fawning about a 
fellow, he declared himself as a business man, one who saw that advertising 
was a means to increasing trade, and he was enterprising enough to take ad- 
vantage of such opportunity. It was not charity that I was after, and when 
I came in contact with a man possessed of sufficient directness of purpose to 
see his way clear and better his condition in the future, who in a business 
way could assist to means that would redound to his own benefit, and do it 
willingly, I felt that I was in a good atmosphere. 

With this encouragement, my heart became light as ever, so that it was no 
trouble at all for me to take a basket and a shovel, that I borrowed of the 
Doctor, and go around to the back doors of several stores and offices and 
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gather a barrel full of hard-wood ashes, and set up a leech-tub, with a view 
to running off a sufficient quantity of good, strong lie with which to boil and 
cleanse every piece of type that I could find. 

The forenoon was spent in the leech-tub business, and in packing about a 
half a cord of slabs and wood from Rich's saw-mill to my wood pile, back 
of Reed*s drug store. At this time Martin Rich & Son, formerly of Tioga 
County, New York, were here doing a large lumber business, and the boys 
said that I was welcome to all the slabs, knots, etc., that I could use or might 
want for fuel, and that they would be glad to have me take the same out of 
their way. This kindness on their part, and the cheerful, friendly manner 
of their expression generally, made me feel that my lines were being cast in 
very pleasant places, so while the water was making its way through the 
ashes during the forenoon, I had accumulated a good wood-pile, not only 
back of the store, but in the corner of the office up stairs. 

After dinner I tackled the dirty material, and Jacob never wrestled with 
the Angel more industriously than did I wrestle for two days and nights with 
the dirt, grease and ink that had been suffered to accumulate on type that 
was once bright and clean, and which a good printer will always keep as near 
to that condition as possible. Types are like children, they behave better 
when their faces are clean. After boiling and thoroughly cleaning all the 
type there was, large and small, and distributing the same into cases where 
they properly belonged, the next move was against the press, which was 
thoroughly overhauled then painted and varnished with an iron varnish I 
had learned to make from studying chemistry and my experience in a drug 
store. Then the room was thoroughly swept, the floor scrubbed and 
mopped, the windo\ys washed, the ceiling cleaned, so that at the end of 
four days, I had a neat, clean office ready for work, and had made my- 
self town talk, and was much gratified, in addition, upon hearing that 
business men in the place had said quite generally, * * That young fellow 
is all right. He will get along surely." 

CHAPTER XXVI. 



How to obtain paper on which to present the initial number of the 
Horicon Argus, for such was to be the name of this new venture, 
launched in hope and pluck, was something of a conundrum. 

I could not bear to expose my poverty, knowing that a poor face is 
of itself, when made public, almost certain to result in failure and pov- 
erty. I reasoned that so long as my business was to edit, print and 4 
put into circulation a newspaper, it was not necessary that the public 
generally should know whether I had a dime or a dollar, so long* as 
work itself should prove that it was getting on. Paper must be had, 
but how to obtain it was the great question. At first I thought of mak- 
ing a confident of Judge Larabee, and asking a loan of $10 for a few 
days, using the money to purchase one bundle of print paper, then 
costing six dollars a bundle of 980 sheets. To this end I visited him 
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in his office, but on the occasion of the visit there was nothing in his. 
eyes, voice or magnetism that encouraged me to show my bosom, so- 
to speak, therefore I went away, resolved to fall back upon my own 
resources. Nerved by desperation I went into several stores and busi~ 
ness places in the village of Horicon, and solicited job printing, secur- 
ing in about two hours orders for $27 worth of work, principally hand- 
bills and business cards, with the understanding that the cash was to 
be paid for the work the moment I should deliver it to the person or- 
dering. 

This success in soliciting was greater than I expected, and was a 
great encouragement, because it opened the way to the future. There- 
upon I wrote at once to a business firm in Milwaukee, engaged in sell- 
ing various kinds of paper for printers' use, stating that I was a new- 
comer in Wisconsin and was starting a new paper in Horicon, and that 
I wanted a bundle of their best quality of print paper of a certain size, 
to be sent by express immediately, and that on the following day I 
would send by mail the money to pay for this bundle of paper, and if 
the quality and price suited would order henceforth from the firrii I was 
writing to. 

My object, or engineering, so to speak, was to secure a bundle of 
paper and gain twenty-four hours' time, knowing that within the twen-^ 
ty-four hours, by working all night, I could use a portion of the paper 
to print advertisements upon, and then immediately collect more than 
sufficient money to pay for that one bundle and have enough left for 
two or three weeks' issue of the Argus. 

After sending this letter to Milwaukee, fifty miles distant, expecting 
to receive the bundle of paper by the night train, as the letter left Hor-^ 
icon in the morning, I hastened to set the type for the advertisements 
and make the forms ready for printing, so that on the arrival of the 
bundle by express I could proceed at once with the printing. To in- 
sure the delivery of the bundle quickly, I called upon the express 
agent, whose name was Butler, and solicited from him a six months* 
subscription for the new paper, this being the first subscriber I solicited 
in Horicon, it having been my intention to ask no one to subscribe till 
the paper was out and talking for itself. 

Mr. Butler paid $1 for six months' subscription, so that I was posi- 
tive then of having the means of paying express charges on the paper 
when it should arrive. But 

"The best laid plans o' men an' mice ^ ) 

Gang aft aglee,'* 

wrote a poet some years ago, and surely they did in this instance. 
Imagine my consternation when the night train out from Milwaukee 
brought the bundle of printing-paper, and with it a bill for $6. 25, C. O. 
D., which in the language of Col. C. D. Robinson, of the Green Bay 
Advocate, who was well read in cabalistic signs, meant **Come Om- 
mediately Down!" Here was a go and a disappointment. 
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Annoyed and somewhat vexed because the firm in Milwaukee had 
not literally carried out the order, I directed Mr. Butler to send the bun- 
dle back by express the following morning, merely stating that the 
consignee refused to take it 

Then I began to inquire for another firm of whom paper could be 
purchased. The mail the following night brought a letter from the pa- 
per merchant in Milwaukee, asking what I meant by such conduct in 
ordering a bundle of paper and not paying for it, and then having it re- 
turned to them with charges to and from Horicon for them to pay. I 
replied briefly that my order was to send one bundle of paper as a 
sample, and that I would forward the pay within twenty-four hours 
after its arrival, and that my object in thus ordering was to see if the 
quality of the paper they sold v* ould suit, and if it did, it was my pur- 
pose to buy of them and pay cash, rather than to have little bills com- 
ing along for goods delivered on the hand to mouth C. O. D. plan. 
Also, if they did not wish to honor the order, I did not wish to trade 
with them. 

The next train brought the bundle of paper to me with a very pleas- 
ant letter from the dealers in Milwaukee, saying the directions in 
the first letter had been overlooked, and a shipping clerk, had, m ac- 
cordance with ^ time-honored custom, sent the bundle C. O. D. The 
-letter also expressed a hope that I would be pleased with the print pa- 
per sent, and the further hope that my business would be very success- 
ful in the West, to which the merchant bade me welcome. 

In the Sunday School, years ago, I had been taught that the face of 
Moses actually shone when God spake to him out from the burning 
bush. So it was that my heart felt light and my face must have shone 
when thus I became possessed of my first bundle of print paper, and 
thus the means to get out the engaged job work, and also to bring out 
the first number of the Argus. 

By daylight the following morning I had earned enough money, by 
the printing of hand-bills or advertisements, to pay for the bundle of 
paper, and then, immediately collecting the money, was prompt to for-, 
ward to Milwaukee that which I was to pay for this the first installment 
of stock. * 

Next in order came the issuing of the paper. It appeared in much 
neater and cleaner shape and style than had ever marked the publication 
of its predecessor. A copy of the Argus was sent to the gentlemen in 
Milwaukee from \yhom the paper had been purchased, when they 
wrote, congratulating me on the appearance and evidence of life found 
in the paper, and said that if I wished to purchase stock or paper for 
the office of them that I could do so on thirty days' time, providing 
that I would give them a note indorsed by some prominent citizen of 
Horicon. Judge Larabee was so well pleased with the appearance of 
the paper that he prophesied a success for it, and on receipt of the offer 
made by the dealers in Milwaukee I showed to him the letter, and 
asked if he would advise me to purchase of them. He replied that he 
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would, and that at any time I wanted, he would cheerfully indorse my 
note for $ioo worth of paper. So it was that the way to obtain this, 
to me, vast amount of printing material, seemed to open of itself, and 
I ordered the goods at once. In a day or so the order w'as filled, the 
goods arrived and A. E. Hart, (now of Colorado Springs, Colorado,) 
then running an express wagon and engaged in hauling goods to and 
from the depot, brought several bundles and boxes of paper from the 
depot to my printing-office. The arrival of so much paper all ^t one 
load, without the usual C. O. D. that had marked the arrival of each 
successive bundle during the administration of my predecessor, was 
an event that was talked of in Horicon for several days, and gave me 
the reputation of being solid. 

A little incident connected with the first publication of the Argus de- 
serves a place here, because it nearly upset my equilibrium. 

Just as the type had been put in form for the second number of the 
Argus, and the forms were on the press, which was being made ready 
for work, Judge Larabee entered the office in a brusque, stout, positive 
manner, and said that he would like to look over the paper before I 
commenced printing the same. Anxious to please him I pulled a 
proof-sheet and handed it to him for inspection, while I was busy oil- 
ing the press and making ready to do the press-work, as the boy was 
attending to the inking apparatus. When all was ready I stepped to 
my place as pressman and began work, when the Judge spoke out 
quite authoratively: 

*' Hold on there!" 

Supposing that he had discovered a typographical error I stopped 
preparations and taking up a mallet and shooting-stick stood ready to 
unlock a form in order to make corrections easily. Again came his 
voice: 

** Here's another. This will never do," 

The echo of his words rolled around the office for an hour, at least so 
it seemed to me, as I thought of them after he had gone. 

Looking the paper over he again remarked of something wrong. I 
felt humiliated, because I had tried to read the proof carefully and to 
have the paper come out free frofn typographical errors. Still glancing 
from column to column, at last he took from his pocket a pencil and 
marked three items in the paper and said, without any explanation* 

** There, take those out." 

A clap of thunder never soured a pan of milk in my aunt's cellar more 
suddenly than did this imperious demand on the part of the Judge cur- 
dle my ideas and urge a human mind to rebellion. I saw at once that 
a storm was coming, and for a minute at least, my heart ceased to beat, 
and we looked each other in the face. The Judge was a stout, black- 
eyed, black- haired, heavily black-bearded man and spake like one who 
had always been accustomed to command and to receive prompt obe- 
dience. He was a lion and I was a lamb. Silence was soon broken 
ivhen he said: 
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" Take those items out. Such articles as those must not go in the 
paper." 

Thought came in an instant and I said quietly but almost with a feeling; 
of fear : 

*' There is one thing more to mark out, Judge, before I take from the 
paper the items you object to, and if you mark that out I will take out the 
rest." 

I saw nothing else objectionable ; but what is the other item or article you 
speak of ? " 

" My name as editor and proprietor and the substitution of yours." 

" What do you mean ? " 

** I mean this : That I am editor of this paper, and will be the proprie- 
tor of this office soon as I have paid for it, and that as editor of the paper 
whatsoever I put into it will remain there." 
Then you scorn my friendship to you ?" 

No ; but I do object to being ordered about like a dog. At any time I 
shall be willing to be advised by you, because you are older than I am and 
have had much more experience in life, but I never shall take orders, such. 
as you have given me, from any man. I came to Horicon with good in- 
tentions, expecting to conduct my life and labor here in such a manner 
as to have them bring forth both profit and honor. I look upon you 
as a friend, and shall be very glad and proud of your friendship, but I can- 
not have it at the sacrifice of manhood. I am willing to assist in the work. 
of attracting attention to this village, and also feel an inclination to promote 
you to still higher political position and honor, but in order that I may be a 
helper, I insist upon the right to edit this newspaper in a manner that shall 
first of all please the editor. Therefore, if I have made a mistake in writing 
or selecting the items to which you refer, that mistake shall stand, and I will. 
not take them out. When a mistake has been made, let me learn it, and 
then in the future I shall know how to govern myself without the necessity 
of a censor. I wish to be the friend of every man, but am not willing to- 
be a slave or dog of any one." 

The Judge looked disgusted. Turning on his heel, without making any 
reply, he walked out ot the office, carrying with him that which seemed to 
me like a thunder-cloud; but leaving the burning lightning behind. 

When he had departed from the office, I looked at the items he had 
marked. One was a copied joke, as l)road as it was deep, according ta 
the inherent cussedness of the reader. The other two were political men- 
tions of facts. The joke I had no particular affection for, but the personal 
remark, concerning a friend of the Judge, I felt it right to make, and in ex- 
ercising this right did not consider it was my business to fight his fights, puff 
his friends, or enter the political lists simply as a tail to Judge Larabee's 
kite. Tails of kites do not look well when dangled from telegraph wires 
and tree tops after the kites have passed on. 

The Argt^ was well received from its start. The industrious villagers had 
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something new to talk about, to laugh over,'or to became vexed at. Mea 
came into the office, complimented its neat appearance, and the briskness of 
the paper. They bought copies to send away to friends, and subscribed oh. 
its novel terms — two dollars a year in advance, or sent as an act of charity. 
Not caring to be classed as objects of charity, those who called paid for 
the Argus in advance, and as they met their friends outside were often 
heard to remark : ** Well, that yellow-haired chap is a. queer one, who does, 
not propose to get left ! " 

In three weeks the Argus had on its subscription book the names of 325 
paying subscribers, each of whom had paid $2 for one year, or $1 for six. 
months. It had a good showing of local advertising, and was being quoted 
by other papers. It had pleased the village people, except five persons (in* 
eluding Judge Larabee) whom it had greatly offended, so that they were 
good advertisers for it by talking against it or its editor. The Judge had 
not subscribed nor had I asked him to, or did I send to him a copy of the 
paper. 

Meanwhile, in the embryo city of Beaver Dam, ten miles west from Hor- 
icon, were two weekly papers and their editors were very lively in their 
lamblasting of the newly imported editor. In Athens I had won. some little 
notoriety as being good at ** sassing back," and it was expected that I would 
at once wade in and say something smart or funny in reply to the ones who- 
were doing their best to annoy and draw me out. The more they remarked 
the harder I worked to gain a foothold. Besides, my note for $100 was 
coming due in Milwaukee, and I must pay it. When came the time ta 
meet it, with the money for this purpose in my pocket, I boarded the af- 
ternoon train for Milwaukee. On the train was Judge Larabee. He was 
going to the city to pay the note, as its endorser. We had met, and 
spoken politely to each other, but had not melted in each other's arms. 
On the train he asked me how I was getting along and where I was going. 

** Pretty well, for a boy, and I am going to Milwaukee to pay the note 
and order more paper." 

** What ! Have you $!oo to pay that note ?" 

" Yes, and more too." 

'* How in did you get so much money ? " 

*' By hard work, editing a paper to suit myself, and saving what came 
in." 

** I never heard of such a thing ! An editor paying his notes when they 
become due ! I expected to pay it and was going to town for this pur*^ 
pose. You surprise me." 

** This, then, is the second time I have surprised you. The first was 
when I declined to edit my paper with your brains till I had need for them, 
and now when I act like a business man. Were I not your friend, I should 
not be paying the note you so kindly indorsed for me. ' 

We shook hands ^nd from that time till after his election to Congress^ 
were good friends, as this narrative of facts will prove further on. 
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He also said that noticing that I was very busy, he did. not suppose 
that I had acquired or accumulated sufficient money to pay the note ; and 
as in the past he had^lways been obliged to pay every note that he had in- 
dorsed to editors, he expected the rule was to be continued ! 

During our conversation on the cars, I learned that editors generally, es- 
pecially in Wisconsin, were considered nothing more than gardeners, or cul- 
tivators of the political soil for the benefit of political aspirants, and who 
expected to be paid for their services exactly as a colored individual is 
paid to whitewash a barn, fence, outbuilding or something, to make it appear 
more pleasant to the eye. 

I informed his honor that, though poor, I was quite as independent as 
himself, and that in the future compliments could be paid with compli- 
ments, good deeds by good deeds, acts of kindness by acts of kindness, 
but that I did not work for and should not receive from him or 
any one else, at any time or under any circumstance, even one penny 
other than that which was honestly earned for honest work, and that 
50 long as I liked him and had confidence in his ability and integrity, 
it would be my pleasure to help elevate him in the eyes of the public, 
not so much for his good, as for the benefit of the public at larg&, and 
that while I was helping him, if it should ever be in his power to do me a 
like favor, that we could work together like two men and gentlemen, rather 
than as master and slave, or owner and dog. 

Before I had been long in Wisconsin — before I was a voter in the 
State, through inlluence or at the solicitation of Judge Larabee, I was, 
by M. J. Thomas, who was then United States Marshsd for the district 
of Wisconsin, appointed his deputy, and this with the assurance on the 
part of Judge Larabee that at any time there was a demand for a per- 
son to go into any part of the State on a mission, which might be some- 
what dangerous, and which required a cool-head, stout legs, strong 
arm and a close mouth, that in his opinion, I would be the person to fiU 
the bill. 

So it was that I bcramc not only editor of the Horicon Argus^ but a 
Deputy United Slates Marshal for the State of Wisconsin, holding my 
apj^ointment tlirough the influence of Judge Larabee and the order or 
authority of Ignited States Marshal Thomas, who held his appointment 
direct from President lUichanan. 

This appointment gave me two very desirable things. First of all was an 
opportunity to visit many portions of Wisconsin and thus to extend my 
knowledge of the geography of that State and also an opportunity to make a 
great many very pleasant acquaintances. In addition to this the money that 
I thus earned by traveling in the public service was a great help to me in 
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the business, although much of the money that I thus earned I felt it my 
duty to expend afterward in helping to carry on a political campaign, the 
object of which was to elect Charles H. Larabee to Congress, from that 
which was then known as the Third Congressional District of Wisconsin, 
and which then was the largest Congressional District in the United States, 
numbering, as it did, twenty-four counties, and reaching from Dodge 
County and a point not far from Milwaukee, West o£ Wisconsin River, and 
North clear up into the Green Bay country and the Indian settlement there 
to be found. 

Previous to my arrival at Horicon, Judge Larabee had been telling a 
number of persons that when the new editor came on from Pennsylvania, 
Horicon would have a newspaper able to shake up Beaver Dam or answer 
back the rubs, jokes and charges made in the Beaver Dam newspapers 
against Horicon and its aspirations for future greatnes^. So much had 
been promised by the Judge when the new editor should arrive that a 
number of persons of Horicon, Juneau, Beaver Dam, Fox Lake and other 
places in Dodge County, expected to see a very lively newspaper contest, 
and therefore scanned the columns of the Argus quite eagerly to see what 
manner of medicine the new physician, so to speak, would give to the 
patient. 

Beaver Dam was a little one side of the geographical centre of the 
county, as was Horicon, while Juneau, the geographical centre, lay be- 
tween the two villages, both of which were in the hands' of speculators 
to a great extent, and being pushed forward into prominence with a 
view to secure future trade and population. 

Beaver Dam was the largest place and had really the best show, not 
only in picturesque location, but in her surroundings of country. Several 
of her citizens were progressive business men, good advertisers, liberal, 
pushing and determined to win. Her population exceeded that of 
Horicon, as did her business men in numbers. At this time there were 
two or three newspapers in Beaver Dam and one in Horicon, showing 
in this something as to the relative size of the places. On the appear- 
ance of the initial number of the Argus the Beaver Dam editors blamed 
away in a manner not at all complimentary, and persons looked in the 
Argus next week for a reply, but nothing was said. Several weeks 
passed in this manner, the Beaver Dam editors making sundry and 
several remarks intending to draw the new editor out, but he was too 
busy putting the office in trim, and getting out job work to engage in a 
newspaper squabble, especially as he could not think of anything 
funny or sharp to say in reply to his tormentors. 

One day I visited Beaver Dam for a few hours, and felt that it was a 
town of wind, and that it had been greatly over-estimated and ov-er- 
advertised. The city itself was not far from Fox Lake, and boasted of 
having something of a water-power. It was the fashion of her busi- 
ness men to exchange swamp lots with one another, givmg to each 
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other mortgage upon these lots which were said to be worth anywhere* 
£rom $300 to $3,000 each. They advertised largely, representing col* 
leges, stores, mills, newspapers offices, etc., in magnificent style, but 
all of which enterprises were yet in the brain of the architect, and not 
visible to the eye of the man who looked about Beaver Dam to find 
them. 

Returning from a visit to this very much advertised town, I found in 
the- Argus office a copy of one of the papers with something supposed 
to be funny, but rather personal in its attacks against myself. Knowing, 
that the public expected me to make an ass of myself, or at least to 
attempt it in the matter of reply, and after being asked several times 
why I did not go for the Beaver Dam fellows, I pulled off my coat one 
day, and taking a composing stick and rule, step|>ed to the case and 
while my apprentice boy was at his dinner, put in ty|)e the following 
article, which appeared in the Honcoxi Argus of date May 29. 1857 : 

Beaver Dam. — The other day we paid a visit to this flourishing 
city, called on friend Cullaton, of the Citizen, and looked into things 
generally. Cullaton has a tip top office and is running the only paper 
in the place, we are glad to say, making money. 

Beaver Dam is a large city of some 18,000,000 inhabitants, built of 
wood, gable end toward the street. It is situated in the midst of a 
highly-fertilized town, and promises to be the largest place in this 
world or the next. It was settled some few years since by one 
Beaver and about twenty Dams, but the fever and ague shook the 
Beaver off, and it is now known as simply B. Dam. Since then the 
place 'has improved somewhat. Immense stores, at least ten feet high 
and deep in proportion, have been erected at a cost of $21.62 each, 
so constructed as to be taken in whenever a heavy dew inundates the 
city. When this is the case, the inhabitants, by means of force-pumps, 
throw the water from their cellars up into a lake immediately over 
the city. 

The principal products are city lots, bankrupts and taxes, for the 
manufacture of which several large establishments run night and 
day. City lots are sold by the trunk-full in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and other inland towns, by which means the Dam is generally well 
kept up. Horicon, Madison, Milwaukee, Chicago, New York, Dodge 
County, and some other small towns, derive their principal support from 
Beaver Dam, while her ships float on every sea, her flag waves on 
every mountain peak, and her motto, **vou B. Dam," is on the 
tongue of every nation. The Capital of the United States will be moved 
there the coming Summer, when the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans will 
be turned into her reservoirs for the manufacture of salt to be used on her- 
tables. 

They had a fine water power last Summer, but a stranger's horse drank, 
it up, since when a boy has driven their immense machinery with a. 
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-syringe. This alone speaks volumes for their driving* prepensities. The 
Bugaboo Railroad will be finished soon, probably this week, when we 
will be able to speak more particularly of its advantages. Some ten or 
twelve vacant stores would seem to indicate a few fine chances for 
business men. 

This article was copied largely in the papers East and South. It appeared 

in several papers in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and was copied 

into the Louisville fournal^ at that time edited by George D. Prentiss, who, 

in copying the article, remarked that the originator of such sarcasm must 

be a perfect *' Brick.^* 

With the article above quoted from the Horicon Argus I was not sat- 
isfied. It was hastily put in type as the thoughts came bubbling from 
the brain, down through the arm and the fingers directly to the type 
without the formality of writing. Ever a more than ordinary fast com- 
positor or type-setter, I completed the article during the hour, and per- 
haps a few minutes over, that the apprentice boy took for his nooning, 
emptying the stickful of type directly in the forms. The entire article 
was longer .than the extract above given, by two or three paragraphs, 
but on reading it over as it was in type, filling a space allotted to 
this subject in the ArguSy it struck me as so ridiculously nonsensical, 
even to foolishness itself, that I felt disgusted at this effort of ** smartness,'^ 
and began distributing the type back into the case. Finding that 
time was flying, and recognizing the necessity for hurrying the 
paper to press, I resolved to let the undistributed part of the article 
remain in type and go to press, resolving to better the thing the follow- 
ing week. 

Soon as a sufficient number of papers had been printed to supply what 
was called the carrier route of perhaps seventy-five subscribers in the 
village, the boy was dispatched on this errand, while I continued work 
at the press, doing double service as pressman and devil, or rather boy. 
In a few minutes after the boy went out I heard an immoderate laugh- 
ing in the store of Dr. Reed, immediately under the office. Listening, 
I found that something was being read and that the reader occasion- 
ally stopped to roar, so to speak, in which exercise he was joined by a 
few visitors. Looking across the street I noticed a merchant named 
Elkins coming out from his store and beckoning some one to come to him. 
He was laughing the while immoderately. Very soon he had three or 
four neighbors about him, when he read something from the Argus 
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which I could see he was holding in his hands, and the more he read the 
more the people laughed. I surmised that the article of Beaver Dam was 
calling forth this risibility, but was not certain thereof, but yet could not 
help thinking that perhaps I had said something good after all. Then I 
turned and read the article as it was in the paper, and while reading it a. 
boy came into the office nearly out of breath, hurrying out the words : 

** Judge — Larabee — wants a — three or four papers quick." 

Handing them to him, Liway he ran down stairs and up the street toward 
the Winter House, followed by my head so far as it could be thrust out of 
the window safely without making a fall. The Judge was in a buggy, or- 
light wagon a few rods distant from the office, reading an article to some- 
people who were standing about, all of whom were laughing. 

That night I received a number of congratulations from the prominent, 
citizens of Horicon, who declared that there never had been so much truth 
told of Beaver Dam in such a short space. 

In a few days the article cfame back to Horicon as printed in papers pub- 
lished at a distance, prefaced or followed by comments, all of which were 
more complimentary than otherwise. I own to being greatly pleased and 
encouraged when Judge Larabee, Dr. Winter, and a few other prominent citi- 
zens, declared that I had made a hit, and if I could keep up that style of fresh- 
ness in writing, I need have no fears as to the future, or my ability to run a. 
newspaper successfully. The next week I gave Beaver Dam another dose, 
describing their method of paying debts, which was by suspending a bundle 
of second-hand clothes in a cotton handkerchief, suspending the bundle 
from the end of a stick balanced over the shoulder, and then indulging in 
pedestrianism with their heels toward the famous city. Two or three days- 
after this second piece of nonsense appeared Judge Larabee came into the 
office accompanied by Judge Swetz, and three or four prominent citizens of 
Beaver Dam, and asked in behalf of his friends that in the future I discon- 
tinue such articles. Several citizens of Beaver Dam had met, and finding 
that their peculiar manner of disposing of town lots was attracting more 
attention to them and their modus operandi than was thought credible or 
profitable, they appointed a committee to visit Horicon and ask Larabee to- 
call of his dog. 
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After a very pleasant interview with the gentleman, and being told sev- 
eral times that the people of Beaver Dam had all the advertising in this line 
they could well stand, that they were disgusted with their editors for their 
inability to answer nonsense by nonsense, I told them it was not necessary for 
them to call upon Judge Larabee, as he was not editor nor responsible for any- 
thing that appeared therein — feeling a little satisfaction all the time at thus 
touching the Judge lightly over the shoulders, and this because the Judge 
thought that he might be held responsible for some things that appeared ia. 
the Anrus, 
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Suffice it to say that from this time henceforth I had more friends ii> 
Beaver Dam than I ever expected to have, and also that the Horicon Argus 
grew steadily into a thing of profit, as its circulation and business steadily 
increased from the first. . 

• At this time I had been told by several persons that C. D. Robinson, editor 
of the Green Bay Advocate^ published the best newspaper in the State, because 
it was the best local paper. So it was that I had a great anxiety to see the maa 
who counted his friends by the thousands and tens of thousands all over Wis- 
consin. I resolved to see if it were not possible to make the Argus as good 
a paper, considering the size of the place where it was published, as was the 
Advocate at Green Bay, which was a city, and if possible to make it more 
talked of and sought after than the paper published by Robinson Brothers^ 
two of the finest men to be found anywhere in the West. 

Taking the Advocate as a standard, anxious to build myself into a condi- 
tion of prominence and respectability as a journalist, I worked very hard in 
Horicon, physically as well as mentally, and did a great deal of • extra work 
in the way of traveling over the State on official business. The next year 
after the establishment of the Argus here, there was called to assemble at 
Fonddu Lac, a Democratic Congressional Convention for the purpose of 
nominating a Democratic candidate for Congress. At a caucus held at 
Horicon, I was honored by being elected a delegate to this Convention, and 
went to it resolved to do everything possible within energy and honesty to .' 
secure the nomination of Judge Larabee, because I considered him the best 
friend I had in that district, and a man who had done very much toward 
helping me to a foothold, and also the best man in the district that I knew 
of for this position. / 

Arrived at Fond du Lac, the first real political work of my life began, and 
I look back to that school even now with a great deal of pleasure. At this- 
Convention were several candidates for Congressional honors, among whom, 
were Morgan L. Martin, a very influential citizen of Green Bay ; Martin B. 
Williams, of Watertown, toward the Southern part of .the District ; F. W. 
Hornc, and others whose names have passed from memory, in connection- 
with this nomination. The Convention was very much cut up in sentiment, 
as I found before it was called to order. There was the usual amount of 
caucasing, canvassing, talking up the merits of this candidate and talking 
down of other ones, as the friends and adherents of prominent men were 
anxious to secure the nomination of their favorites. The only office I ever 
asked for in my life was here, when thinking that there was a chance to- 
make a point for my friend, I quietly asked Col. Robinson, of Green Bay,. 
if he would do me the personal favor to nominate me as Secretary of the 
Convention, when he said he would, with a great deal of pleasure, not only 
as a compliment to a young editor, but to the Democracy of Dodge County,, 
and I felt then and there the breath of a friendship which time and its politi- 
cal changes have never destroyed. I was made Secretary of the Convention 
and at once engaged in the political contest then attracting the.attention 
of the delegates assembled. After several votes had been taken without 
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choice, the Convention adjourned till the following morning, when I sug- 
gested to a numl)er of delegates who were friendly to Larabee, that we meet 
in a caucus at the Lewis House, and then and there agree, one to the*other, 
that come victory or defeat, weal or woe, we would all stand as one man in 
a perfect organization for Larabee, first, last and all the time, without having 
any second choice. Thus I prevailed with twenty-eight men, who 
formed a small part of the Convention, but a large amount of its back-bone. 
Ballot after ballot was had ; men changed their votes from this candidate to 
that, but every time the vote for Larabee was 29 true. The other candidates 
could not get sufficient strength to reach around him and tie, so to speak, so 
that at last we wearied them out, and Larabee was nominated as the candi- 
date for Congress in the district that, two years before, had elected Hon. 
Charles Billinghursi, of Juneau, in Dodge County, by something like 2,000 
majority. 

It was considered almost a forlorn hope by the Democrats, whUe others 
■declared that they would make a fight, no matter whether a winning one or 
not. 

The brunt of this contest fell upon Judge Larabee, John Fitzgerald, a 
banker of Oshkosh, Hon. Suterlee Clark, one of the best known politicians 
of Wisconsin, and the writer hereof. 

From the day of the Convention until the night of election, it was work, 
work, work — travel, travel, travel. Leaving my office in charge of a printer 
named B. W. Curtis, I went out to the political work and did not return tb 
the office until the week following election. Sunday before election I was at 
Oshkosh, and Sunday night in the rain drove a span of horses from OshkcHsh 
to Green Bay, reaching the latter-named place and the residence of CoL 
Robinson about daylight, tired, wet, cold and bareheaded, having lost my 
hat from my head while dozing in the wagon as the horses were jogging 
along. 

Monday, the day before election — ^which was on a Tuesday in November, — 
was another cold, wet, disagreeable day. Soon after breakfast. Col. Robinson 
ordered a fresh team to his house on the hill, and the two of us started for the 
confines of Brown County to a Belgian settlement, where were Belgians, 
half-breed Indians; and persons of different nationalities. Monday night we 
stopped at a little house on the way, resting here till Tuesday morning, when 
the drive was finished, and we reached one of the polling places in that 
county, the centre of a settlement, which, as the result of work put in here, 
on the day of election gave, to the astonishment of everybody, something 
like 200 Democratic majority. 

How it rained this election morning ! We reached the Windmill settle- 
ment about eight o'clock. The polling place was at a long, low, log tavern, 
boarding house and residence. We were first on the ground. The team 
was put in the stable, and at the glimmering open fire in the low bar room 
we tried to get warm. The landlord was a Belgian, stolid, but democratic, 
.and went out and brought in a large armful of wood, which increased the 
fire, and we were soon warm and dry. Voters began to come in, wet, but 
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democratic. Among them were a few half-breed Indians. The landlord 
had in his tavern ten gallons of whiskey, then worth, with the water there 
was in it, twenty-five cents a gallon. All who came expected whiskey on a 
cold, raw day, and rather than have them get drunk, I bought and paid for 
the ten gallons of liquor, at $1.50 a gallon. Then I brought in from the 
kitchen a clean washtub, poured half of the whiskey into it, supplied the 
outfit with a tin dipper, and appointed a stout Belgian farmer to take charge 
of it and treat men as they came in — with Judge Larabee's compliments. 

It was not long before the tavern was full of voters, as election day they 
all come out to meet each other and to vote. I asked the landlord if he 
could supply dinners for all, if I would pay for it. He said we would see 
the women. Then he went with me into the kitchen, and for a considera- 
tion of twenty-five cents a head for all who were to eat, the landlord's wife 
and three stout, good loooking daughters, were to provide a boiled dinner. 
Then I went into the bar room and through the man in charge of the wash- 
tub, invited all who came to have dinner with me — with the compliments of 
Judge Larabee. Agreed to. 

A bushel or more of potatoes and of turnips were brought into the long 
bar room, and there I helped the girls and two or three young men to peel 
the vegetables, wash them and rinse them for a Democratic dinner. We 
had a jolly time, and all agreed that the young man was a good one, and if 
all Democrats were like him they were a good lot. The washtub was re- 
plenished, corned beef and corned pork were boiled with the vegetables, 
and a better relished dinner was never set out there. About half-past ten 
voting began, all the tickets voted being handed to me for inspection. 
Those for Larabee went into the ballot box ; those for his opponent went 
into the fire, as no good. Before rifion all had voted, and the result was 
about 200 for Larabee, and three votes, I believe, was the number for 
Billinghurst. 

After dinner we drove rapidly to another polling place a few miles dis- 
tant, to which place a request had been sent that the voters would not: 
deposit their ballots until the arrival of two men who wished to say some- 
thing pertinent to the time and place. The result was that toward sun- 
down the ballots were rushed into the boxes by voters who deposited theme 
honestly, so tliat at these two places there was but one complexion as to the 
result — IDemocratic by a large majority. 

As a result of this campaign — for it was a well-fought one from the first,., 
the fight being aggressive instead of retreating on the part of the Democrats, 
as every campaign should be — was the election of Larabee by something like - 
1,000 majority, greatly to the surprise of the Republicans in this district and! 
the delight of his friends. 

I dwell somewhat upon this event, as it was to me a taste of victory, 
something very pleasant for a politician, and under the circumstances nevec 
to be forgotten. 

Not long after this election I was prevailed upon to engage as city editor 
of the Milwaukee Daily Ntius, owned bv John R. Sharpstein and Joseph 
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Lathrop, the former named gentleman being the editor-in-chief. Lathrop 
died some years ago. Mr. Sharpstein went to California, and is now 
(1888) one of the Supreme Court judges of that State. He was a very 
able, deserving man. 

They had written to me several very kind letters, urging me to come down 
from the country and assume the management of the city department of 
their paper, with a view to giving it a little more life and thus helping to ex- 
tend its circulation. At last I engaged to do this work, leaving the office of the 
Horicon Argus in charge of Mr. Curtis, who was then both foreman and 
publisher of the paper, while I engaged myself in Milwaukee as city editor 
of the Daily NewSj at a salary of $16 a week, which was then considered a 
big thing. 

While in Milwaukee I was very busy, and it is no egotism to say that the 
Ntws did better during the year I was upon the paper than it had ever done 
before or since, the books of the concern and circulation of the paper, with 
the statements of the publishers being in proof of this fact. Before eight 
months had passed away the circulation of the daily edition had doubled, 
and by the end of the year it had nearly doubled again. During this time 
of service the paper contained a great many things which ought not to have 
appeared in the newspaper — if the object of the newspaper was to die. It 
contained several items that were said to be sharp, and some of them capable 
of several constructions — ^but at all events the paper was advertised, and 
read, and sought after, and increased in circulation, so that whatever items 
of nonsense it contained helped to carry the good and substantial things 
written by the editor-in-chief further and wider over the State. 

Before I had been in Milwaukee half a year, in somewhat deeper news- 
paper water than that in which I had *been paddling about in Horicon, I 
discovered growing within me a desire to remain in permanent connection 
with a larger newspaper establishment than I could expect ever to own in a 
small inland village of a few hundred inhabitants. So it was, that after a 
time, I bargained with Mr. Curtis, the gentleman left in charge of the office 
at Horicon, to sell the same to him, receiving a small sum in money^ with 
the understanding that he was to assume the liability that I was under to Mr. 
Croft from whom the material had been purchased, to I might go free. 
When he took the office, Mr. Curtis found the office in good condition, every- 
thing in good order, and the establishment itself, though small, enjoying a 
remunerative patronage, which gradually fell off after my connection with the 
paper ceased, so that in a short time the business of the office was hardly 
sufficient to support even one man comfortably, when the Horicon Argus 
faded and frittered out and disappeared forever from the public view. 

My residence in Milwaukee was, on the whole, very pleasant, althougjh 
not profitable financially. The salary I earned, $16 a week, was collected 
from time to time, as the office had in its treasury the means for payment 
In those days it was not the fashion to pay employees every Saturday night, 
therefore they were obliged to run their credit here and there in order to 
live. As local editor of a city newspaper, while many places were open to 
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me, such as concerts, theatres, circuses, etc., still there was a constant de- 
mand for the spending of money, in various small sums, especially as a man 
who is not by nature a sucker or absorber, feels a disposition to do as he is 
done by, and, therefore, when he is mixing with men in all manner of places, 
searching for items and picking up information to serve the readers of the 
paper every morning, fresh and crisp, it became a sort of necessity to dress 
well, live well, in order to keep a reasonable amount of yeast in the physical 
system, and then to spend more or less money in what is called treating — a 
villainous custom, by the way, for the end is ruin and wretchedness to tens 
of thousands of men, who, if left to themselves, and not button-holed, 
pulled and hauled up to some saloon counter to drink, would continue their 
way, minding their own business, and going through life without taking on 
an appetite that drags so many each year into pauper or vagabond graves. 

It is worth while to state here, however, that at no time in my life did I ever 
indulge in the use of intoxicating liquors. While I was in Milwaukee I wai 
admitted to a membership of the celebrated Milwaukee Light Guard, a vol- 
unteer infantry or militia company, at that time commanded by Capt. John 
C. Starkweather. This company had achieved a reputation more than State- 
wide, and was for a long time considered the pride of the Cream City, as 
Milwaukee is called. On various occasions I had been invited out with the 
boys or attended their parades and festivals, and was known as a man who 
never used intoxicating liquors and who was always sober and wide-awake 
after the eye-lids of others had begun to drop in weariness or from exces- 
sive drink, for drinking has always been fashionable. 

Some excursions of this celebrated military company were noted events, 
especially one made from Milwaukee to Deleven, on the occasion of a 
county fair, which was very largely attended. Always possessed of a desire 
to do something perhaps a little out of the ordinary, and wishing to help 
the manager of the fair to furnish something in the shape of amusement or 
excitement on this occasion, an idea occurred to me that the arrest and 
shooting of a deserter would be a novelty not set down in the bills, and 
therefore more of a novelty as not expected, especially if it could be carried 
out in good style. The idea was broached to Captain Starkweather, who 
at once agreed to the plan, providing some one could be found who would 
act as deserter. So it was that during the fore part of the day, the com- 
pany being in camp and occupying their tents on the fair ground, while the 
men were in line for review and parade I deliberately dropped my musket, 
left the ranks and started for a lemonade stand. Three or four thousand 
men, women and children were on the fair ground witnessing the evolutions 
of the company and were greatly interested spectators of what was going on. 
When I left the line, Captain Starkweather roared like a Bashan bull — 

''Halt!" 

The company stood amazed while I continued walking away from the 
line toward the place of refreshment, assuming an impudent swagger that 
ordinarily would excite the disgust and call out the anger of a command- 
ing officer. 
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Next came the order : 
** Private Pomeroy, return to the ranks!" 

But the aforesaid private did not return, but with a snap of his fingers 
and a shrug of his shoulder said, as plain as motions could talk, that he 
was disgusted with the military business. 

Next came the order for the orderly sergeant to detail a squad and capture 
that deserter. 

By this time the people were much excited, especially when they saw an 
officer of the company, with half a dozen men, starting after one, with 
their muskets at charge. 

Then came a chase. Dodging into and through the crowd, upsetting 
men women and children, dogs and apple-stands, and at last across thQ race- 
track and over the sod, an high board fence, where, failing in his efforts to 
clear it, the deserter was captured, half dragged and half carried back to 
the place where the company and Captain stood. At this time but two or 
three members of the company knew what was going on, the majority of 
the " troops " being in as much a wonder as the innocent outsiders who 
were not in uniform. 

Brought back to the starting point, I was stripped of the outside equip- 
ments pertaining to a military company and ordered to be confined in a 
tent, with six soldiers detailed as guard to see that no one should speak 
to the prisoner, and with instructions to kill me dead should I attempt to 
escape. 

By this time matters were becoming serious, the officers of the Society 
calling upon Captain Starkweather to know what was to be done with the 
prisoner, when he replied, in a voice such only as a man six foot two inches 
high can assume or roar out — 

** By the eternal God, he shall suffer the penalty that follows desertion !'* 

The President and officers protested against the fulfilment of a disci- 
pline, especially then and there, because, as they said, the people did not 
think that any particular harm was meant. But the Captain was inexorable, 
and announced that at 2 o'clock in the afternoon a court martial would be 
held according to the military laws and usages of war, and that if the court 
should find that the prisoner was guilty of desertion, the penalty of death 
would be inflicted immediately. Also, that the finale of the matter would 
rest with the finding of the court martial, and that if that august body, 
which he was to summon from his company, should find any extenuating 
circumstances, the prisoner should have the benefit thereof ; but if the court 
found it was an act of disobedience and committed with a view of inflicting 
stigma on the company, that the penalty should be carried out to the letter. 

A large number of prominent citizens, men and women, made it their 
special duty to see Capt. Starkweather and the officers of the affair to protest 
against anything that should be very severe, especially as some persons had 
declared that I was to be sent back to Milwaukee in irons, while others said 
that the penalty of desertion was death, and that Starkiveather was just the 
man to have that penalty inflicted. 
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Altogether this event was the feature of the day. Lunch, or dinner, was 
partaken of by many in more than ordinary hurry, so that when came the 
appointed time, the prisoner was brought from the tent under guard and 
charges and specifications made against him were read. He was charged 
with wilful disobedience to the commands of his superior officer, and of de- 
serting his company when it was in line and under orders. The only thing 
to be done was to plead guilty, and at the same time the prisoner felt justi- 
fied in saying that he was a citizen of the United States and did not care a 
snap of his fingers for all the military guards, military companies, or military 
captains this side of that locality where the wicked are supposed to be eter- 
nally engaged in troubling their neighbors, provided they are not too much 
troubled in troubling themselves. 

At this disregard of law and military discipline, Capt. Starkweather waxed 
wroth, arose in his majesty and declared that the prisoner, having admitted 
he was guilty of desertion, should be executed at 3 o'clock at a place desig- 
nated on the fair grounds. A double guard was detailed to watch me, 
while the Corporal and a squad of men were detailed as executioners. 

When the sentence was announced, a murmer of indignation, with a good 
many hard words, was heard from the vast audience. Some of the officers 
of the Association came to enter a formal protest against the carrying out of 
such an unheard-of sentence, especially in time of peace. Capt. Starkweather 
informed two or three men who came to see him of the matter, that the idea 
was only to illustrate how this thing was done, but that they must say noth- 
ing one way or the other, leaving the people, some to think that the prisoner 
was to be killed, while others were wondering and worrying over the matter. 
By 3 o'clock a portion of the fair grounds, around which extended the trot- 
ting track was occupied by the people, who forgot for the time everything 
else. A piece of ground had been staked out and a rope attached to the 
stapes, forming an inclosure perhaps 150 feet across a square. A large num- 
ber of persons were detailed to preserve order, no matter what might happen. 
The fences, wagons and trees were occupied by men, women and boys, so 
that when the prisoner, divested of all clothes, save a pair of black pants, 
white shirt, stockings and slippers, with his arms, pinioned, was marched 
bare headed from the tent to the inclosure, the silence was almost death- 
like. Behind the prisoner came four men carrying a musket-box in lieu of a 
coffin. This box was placed in the center of the square while the prisoner 
was marched to it. Here the finding of the court and sentence was read, 
the sentence being that he should be shot to death. Orders were given to 
the officers and men of the company to shake hands and bid their deserting 
comrade, a last, sad farewell, which offer was embraced by a number, so that 
before the leave-taking was over with, hundreds of persons were on the 
grounds, pleading. In fact the scene was beginning to appear somewhat 
sombre. Having been provided with some red coloring matter, in a powder, 
obtained from a drug store, I carried some of this in the left hand and 
when the order was given to blindfold the prisoner, who was commanded 
to kneel upon the coffin, with the tip of his fingers of the right hand covered 
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^th the powder, I waited, as did the crowd in breathless silence, the next 
order. 

A squad of ten men were ordered from the ranks where it went through 
with the work of loading the muskets, and then came the dreaded order — 

" Fire !" 

The order was carried out and ten muskets rang out upon the still after- 
noon air and simultaneously I struck the bosom of my white shirt, making 
sundry red marks thereon from the powder-covered fingers.* I keeled over 
• in an improved stage style, when one long shriek of agony and anger arose 
from those assembled, while a number of women fainted. 

This was a busy year. I studied law and deviltry and soon reached a 
point where I could catch on to the passing events of the day and night and 
write a rasping item against an interferer, interloper or opponent, so it would 
raise his anger and cause him to advertise the paper, without making the item 
legally liable. At times exasperated men of high and low degree would 
wait on the owners of the paper with swear words, and on a few occasions I 
was threatened with revolvers and clubs, but fortunately was never placed 
in any position where I did not come off without loss of blood, temper or 
reputation as a live, careful city editor. Meanwhile I was in position as 
Deputy United States Marshal for Wisconsin, under M. J. Thomas, of Fond 
du Lac, Marshal, and had often to go into remote parts of the State on spec- 
ially hazardous or discreet service. 

These trips were a great help to me and to the paper. They were not always 
pleasantnor free from danger, but the work paid well, extended my area of 
observation and circle of state acquaintance. I remember I was even sent to 
Green Bay to seize the fire engines of that city for debt. I seized them, held 
them, and the debt was settled. I was sent to the Duck Creek Indian Reser- 
vation on Government business and had a very successsul visit. My run of this 
outside business, that kept me busy while at it, was to every comer of the hab- 
ited State, so that one time there was not a town of 500 inhabitants in Wiscon- 
sin I had not been into. 

There were counterfeiters to follow and arrest, lumber thieves, who were 
cutting lumber from Gov-ernment lands, to haul up, and the lumber to be 
secured ; merchants who were in debt to out of State creditors, to be called 
into court ; stocks of merchandise, etc., to be seized and sold ; vessels on 
the lake to be seized for debt or violation of law, and other work of this 
class. I rode day and night, reaching remote places at all hours of the day 
or night, one day in Milwaukee, the next in Prairie du Chien, the next in 
Madison, the next day in Oshkosh or other distant point, so that I was 
known as an industrious official as well as a city editor. When Harrison H. 
Hobart, an able, honest man, was the Democratic candidate for governor in 
1858 or '9, he stumped the State and I was assigned to go with him as a 
special correspondent of and reporter for the Milwaukee News, We had a 
delightful trip, and had it not been for Hobart's offending the Barstow men, 
by his declaration that he did not carry a whitewash brush to clear up spot- 
ted characters, he would have been elected. He was an able man, an honest 
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man, a man of much intelligence, and afterward, as a soldier and a gen- 
eral of in the Northern Army, and in his escape from Libby Prison, found 
himself equal to every emergency. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 



OFF TO WASHINGTON TO SEE THE WORLD. 

The play had been played a little too strong, but it was well done. The 
remains of the deserter were lifted up tenderly and deposited in the musket- 
box, its cover was placed thereon, when to the most miserable and very 
slow music the cortege marched back to the tent where the prisoner had been 
confined, leaving the crowd thunder-struck and in doubt whether a deserter 
had or had not been killed. Arriving at the tent the aforesaid deserter was 
not long in donning his regular uniform, and then slipping out from the rear 
of the tent to mix in with the crowd. The boys ran and shouted and shouted 
and ran, and ran as they shouted: 

** Here he is! Here he is! The deserter is all right! ** 

This ended the entertainment of the afternoon so far as the tragedy was 
concerned. At night came the comedy, in the way of a dance, which was 
largely attended by the elite and fashionable of Delevan and vicinity, with 
the invited guests from Milwaukee playing a prominent part. 

Such was one of the adventures of a newspaper man determined to have 
something to write about. Without doubt several of the old Milwaukee 
Light Guard will read this chapter and they will know their old comrade, 
though no longer of the company, is still holding it and its members and 
their excursions in pleasant memory. 

At the expiration of one year's service on the Milwaukee JVews, finding 
that I was not to have an interest therein, as I had been promised by one 
of the proprietors, I resolved to quit work on that paper and spend the win- 
ter in Washington. My object was several fold. In the first place I wished 
to see something of life at the capital of the * country, and to know some- 
thing of the way and manner in which laws were made, and at the same 
time, if possible, to connect myself with a newspaper in Washington. Be- 
sides this, I thought I had a personal friend in Congress in the person of 
Judge Larabee, from whom I had received letters saying that if I would 
come on to Washington that in all probability he could direct me or assist 
me in obtaining some position there where I might earn more than I could 
earn as a newspaper reporter or city editor, and thus obtain a foothold 
or a position from which to work my way up to a better condition of use- 
fulness. 

Closing my business connections with the NewSy with $17 in money and 
$100 due me from the office, I started for Washington, reaching that city of 
magnificent distances and white sepulchres to find that its atmosphere in all 
respects was entirely different from the kind I had just left. This was in 
November, 1859. 

Here begins that which may not be out of place to call my life in polit- 
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ical work such as has engaged my sympathy and attention, and a life I 
woud advise no man to enter upon unless he has the ability to stand a great 
deal of physical and mental punishment. 

A disposition to honesty compels me to say that at this stage of life I 
looked forward to the time when I should reach the city of Washington with 
more than ordinary interest, and with a feeling that the result would be of 
great personal and financial benefit to me individually. At this timie I had 
no particular thought of serving the public, except such service should be 
incidental to the greater work of serving myself. In fact, I was imbued with 
that spirit of gain that tor years has marked the life and conduct of Ameri- 
can politicians, and this because, as I now think, my mind had never been 
directed to the higher and nobler work of studying conditions and their 
causes, with a view to attracting the attention of the people to matters within 
their reach through their organized vote, and with the greater benefit to all, 
and especially those who are at the foundation, bearing heavy burdens, yet 
entitled to the same rights to life, liberty, progress, the enjoyment of their 
earnings, and to all of upward growth, as enjoyed by those who, as they gain 
for selfish ends, forget what man owes to his brother man. My early years 
had been spent principally in the company of men who considered official 
position as a neighbor's cow, which could be milked at night when the owner 
of the cow was asleep. I had been taught that office-holding was a panacea 
for financial ills, and that it was the work and pleasure of politicians to stand 
in with each other to the skimming of all the cream that could possibly be 
taken from the pan of industry without actually emptying the pan itself. So 
it was that I started for Washington, hoping to accumulate money, and 
believing that my little black whiskered god. Judge Larabee, had sufficient 
power or influence to open to me some one of the many avenues that led to 
the public Treasury, 

The journey from Milwaukee to Washington was made without accident 
other than falling into the company of several pilgrims to this mercenary 
Mecca, each one having, as I soon lenrned, an axe to grind, and being will- 
ing to co-operate with any pilgrim who was journeying thitherward with the 
same object. 

Washington was reached in the morning of a December day, when, with- 
out waiting to obtain breakfast, I hastened to the private house where Judge 
Larabee boarded and had a parlor in which to entertain friends and visitors 
who might call upon him. Having but two or three dollars, I felt a disposi- 
tion to economize, and was not only anxious to be assigned to some first- 
class, highly remunerative position at once, but had also a disposition to let 
my appetite be governed by the contents of a very slim pocket-book. 
Knowing that while Larabee was making a campaign which resulted in his 
election to Congress, I had ridden and walked many weary miles, over his 
District, oftentimes going without meals while working or electioneering on 
his behalf, I thought that if I reached his home before breakfast, one of the 
welcomes would be an invitation to enter and astonish my stomach with a 
full and warm meal, something different from the lunches upon which I had 
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existed from Milwaukee to Washington while travelling in the cars. At this 
time I was not aware of the fact that the Prodigal Son who lived on husks 
feasted on fat in compafison with politicians who put up at Washington 
boarding houses. Nor did I suppose that the welcome of politicians gave 
out more of promises than realities. Without much difficulty I found the 
abiding place of my friend and considerate patron, an unpretentious two- 
story brick building, with an air of shabby genteel, and here, on informing a 
colored girl, who was mopping the door steps, that I was a very particular 
friend of Judge Laiabee, and had come along distance to see him, she said: 

"Yes, indeedy ! Dis am whar de Judge am, and you can jis go into 
his parlor and sit on a char till he comes down to his breakfas, when I spec 
he will be mighty glad to see you." 

This was a bit of encouragement that struck me about the time and as 
favorable as did the aroma of coffee mingled with the odor of chickpry 
that came from somewhere inside the building, anxious to escape to a con- 
dition of freedom. My mouth watered, while my stomach began to put 
itself in order to receive visitors, as I waited some little time for the appear- 
ance of the Judge. At last he entered the room, said he was very glad to 
see me, inquired of my journey from Milwaukee to Washington, and asked 
if I had found a boarding house. On telling him that I had not, he sug- 
gested several localities worthy of attention, and conveyed a direct idea that 
while he was at breakfast, inasmuch as I must be weary from riding all night, 
I had better go out at once, find a cheap boarding house in time to obtain a 
breakfast without extra charge, and then come and see him later in the 
day. My stomach felt ashamed of itself, for the propositions it had made 
to enjoy a full repast in company with the Judge, while it seemed to me that 
the air of Washington was not so bonny as that of Wisconsin. However, I 
had sense enough, when it came to me, to know that a man in a public posi- 
tion had something to think of besides passing the pancakes and crackers to 
every boy, who might be very useful in a campaign in the country, but in a 
great big city of magnificent distances like Washington was hardly two spot 
high in any kind of a game. 

When I left Milwaukee for Washington I was about five feet eight and a 
half inches high. In fifteen minutes after I met Judge Larabee I was less 
than a thimble full, and very sore what there was of me. 

After some little wandering about, I found, by reading little placards 
posted alongside of doors, ** A furnished room to let," and here for $2 per 
week I had liberty to deposit my travelling bag and occupy a bed close under 
the roof, and before long to understand that a two-ounce vial of bear's oil 
was just about enough for the stout and dirty colored girl, who came into 
the room once a day to shake some dust from her broom upon the floor^and 
to beautify her tresses, just once. When I chided her on stealing, she said: 

** Why, good Lord, does a nice, young gentl'man like you use dat nasty 
stuff ? For sure I thought it war left by dat cheap feller what had de room 
'fore you fetch in heah !" 

At this compliment, rebuke, or whatever it might be called, I went out of 
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myself in admiration and to really think that I was of more account than 
that " cheap feller ** who had been my predecesso/ in this little den. 

After a i s-cent breakfast, obtained at a restaurant, I sought the Judge at his 
room, finding him busy in contemplation of newspapers and correspondence, 
so that he had no time to talk just then, although in a cheery, good-natured 
way, he said that he was very glad that I had come on, because he felt sure 
of my obtaining a first-class position in some department, he did not know 
which, but it would be one that would enable me to earn $1,000 or $1,200 
a year, and that after a day or two the door would be opened. I was 
counselled to patience and economy — two things that an applicant in Wash- 
ington has need to consider ! My first day in this city was spent in lookup 
about generally. I walked from one end of Pennsylvania avenue to the - 
other, and, thanks to my esteemed friend, was permitted to follow him 
through the door that led into the Hall of Representatives, where assembled 
members of Congress. Here for an hour or two I occupied a settee, and I 
do believe that Moses, sitting in the shade on the mountain top, never 
enjoyed a view of the Promised Land any more contentedly than I enjoyed 
sitting here, which was a novel experience to one who had been brought up 
in a berry patch, or on a farm, and graduated between the galleys of a 
printing-office. 

The second day in Washington was one of adventure and experience. 
At Larabee*s headquarters I met a number of Wisconsin men, some of whom 
were old acquaintances, and a number of men from different parts of the 
country, as they from time to time dropped in. to learn where they could 
catch on. Among the Wisconsin men who were here during this, my first 
visit to Washington, were several professional politicians, among whom was 
Beriah Brown, just down from Madison, where for several years he had been 
trying to make a living editing a Democratic newspaper in the interests of 
the gang. Also William H. Gleason, a long-headed, sharp, scheming^ 
under- the-sod political worker, whose home was somewhere in the Chippewa 
Valley, and who had done most excellent service for the Democracy of Wis- 
consin by bringing to the Capital returns from a wild district in the North- 
west, when it was presumed at the time there were not three white occu- 
pants in the territory named. The returns were duly made out on official 
blanks and certified to, proving that Barstow, Democratic candidate for 
Governor, had received in that election precinct a truly wonderful number 
of votes — sufficient to enable his friends to claim that he was elected, al- 
though public opinion and everything but this new-fangled returning board 
pointed to the fact that he was not. Gleason was considered a sharp one, 
as he was a speculator, real estate operator, dealer in swamp lands and 
everything else that promised a profit. He seemed ordained from the first 
for a professional politician, whose career afterward as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Florida under carpet-bag rule, justifies what some persons said of him — 
that he was a man fit for any kind of sharp work, or that which required cheek, 
nerve or delicacy of touch. Gleason was a good fellow as the world goes 
—liberal, full of life, ready for any emergency, and always awake to the 
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opportunity to accumulate. There never was a time that his head did not 
have several schemes hid away on the shelves of his brain, ready to be 
brought out when came the time and place. 

Another Wisconsin politician here at Larabee*s headquarters was a man 
named Kelsey, who at this time owned a wild-cat bank at Montello, and, I 
believe, one or two other banks or interest in the same in various parts of the 
State. On this, the second day of my visit to Washington, I was intro- 
duced to several Congressmen from the South, all of whom I found to be 
intent upon some scheme whereby the door of the Treasury could be opened 
a little wider. At night, in what was then known as Brown's Hotel, I was 
invited to the first political caucus that I had ever attended of this class, 
and found that the concomitants were wine, brandy, cigars and schemes. 
While the caucusing was going on, some one suggested toward the hour of 
midnight a game of cards, which proposition was apparently unanimously 
accepted. Then came the preparing of a table in the centre of the room, 
and a session of the very interesting, instructing, amusing and fluctuating 
game known as ** draw poker." Having been taught that when a man was 
with Romans he should do as Romans did, and having also acquired 
an insight into the mysteries and miseries of the game, when I was asked to 
join in and take a hand, afraid of being considered a booby if I did not, 
and wondering what the game would lead to, I signified assent, and soon 
found myself one of six men sitting around a table — a novice playing 
** poker** with professionals, or with men who were well up in the game. 
With a sort of trust-to-luck feeling, I ** chipped in," as the boys say, drew 
the first hand and lost half a dollar. Then arose a vision of economy. 
The second hand came to me in the shape of three queens, when I wagered 
all the money I had with the exception of seven cents and lost, because the 
man against whom I was betting called on a flush. 

Never before had I felt so glad that I was a printer, because I knew that 
if the worst came to the worst I could step into some printing office, and 
at the case type-setting earn enough to live, or until my friend, the Judge, 
should put a blue ribbon around my neck and lead me to a high stool in 
some of the departments, so-called. The third deal was made, and as I 
was not obliged to **ante,*' or put anything into the pool, unless my hand 
should justify such an investment, I remained at the table, thinking that as 
a last chance I would look at the cards, and if they were trash, drop the 
hand, excuse myself and seek the miserably-furnished room that I had 
selected for a home, because I had not the means to select a better one. On 
taking up the cards as they were dealt to me, I was surprised and some- 
what astonished to find three kings, quite a rattling good hand, but unfor- 
tunately I had no money. At my right sat one of my Wisconsin acquaint- 
ances, who was just then opening a large wallet heavily stocked with bank 
notes. On looking at his hand he decided that it was. worthless and de- 
clined betting, whereupon, as a last resort, as he was out of the game, there 
was no objection to me showing him what I had, when he pushed his pocket- 
book toward me in a manner that seemed to indicate that I was welcome to > 
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-help myself therefrom, as gentlemen at such times and occasions often do 
. avail themselves of funds and friends. 

Thereupon I helped myself from the wallet before me, the other players 
having no right or disposition to protest and interfere, so long as the bet- 
ting was going on regular. When the discard was made another king came 
to me, so that I had four. Five of the six players "stayed in," and the 
betting at once began to assume majestic proportions, and one after the 

• other expressed a determination to raise. It being a square game evidently 
and an honest deal, it seemed to me that four kings could not possibly on 

, such an occasion be stopped by four aces, the only hand that would then 
beat them. Therefore, I was as willing to bet as my Wisconsin acquaint- 
ance was to back me. Should I win, it would be all right between him and 
me, because all I should have to do would be to return to him the money I 
had taken from his wallet, which he was keeping an account of. Should I 
lose! The idea nearly took my breath, because I knew that I had nothing, 
and would have to go out of the room in debt to him. However, being in 
for it, there was but one thing to do, and that was to push ahead. As a re- 

: suit, when the hands were called, the four kings won, and after the gentle- 
man at my right had drawn from the pile a sum equal to that which had 
been taken from the wallet, there was left to me a little in excess of $800 
— more money than I had ever seen and handled of my own before at any 

• one time of mv life. 

The play was continued until past midnight, when I quit the game about 
$500 ahead, and determined that this should be my last experience at gam- 
bling. I was afraid that a series of winnings would make a gambler of me, 
and was almost sorry that I had not lost heavily from the first, so that in 
the future I should be cured of the disposition of gaming. 

Retiring to my little attic room, my brain was in a whirl and was as hot 

. as my pocket was heavy with my accidental winnings. All the balance of 
the night I tossed on the bed — tired, mentally disturbed, and getting no 
rest or sleep till after daylight. Then I slept a few hours. When night 
came I visited Larrabee's room. The story of my luck had preceded me, 

. and the friendship of my distinguished friend advanced more smilingly. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



PULLING AT THE TAIL OF THE POLITICAL ELEPHANT OBTAINING EXPERIENCE. 

I had not been long in Washington before I came to understand that no 
appointments could be made to clerkships until the House, or Congress 
should organize. At this time there was a great contest going on between 
the Democrats and Republicans as to which should secure the organization 
of Congress, and thus contiol the government under President Buchanan. 
The balance of power was at this time held by a few independent men 
known as native Americans, or Know-Nothings, they having been elected by 
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those who were known as Know- Nothings, or native Americans, at this time^ 
looming into prominence, but carrying its death knell along because of its 
secret organization. 

There were but two or three prominent candidates in the Democratic or 
Republican parties at this time, so it seemed to me quite the thing that Judge 
Larabee, whom I then considered a man of extraordinary ability, should be 
brought forward as the Democratic candidate for the very responsible and 
honorable position of Speaker of the House. To this scheme Messrs. Brown, 
Gleason, Kelscy, and a few others engaged themselves most heartily, and as it 
seemed to us, with a fair show for success. The thing to accomplish was first 
the preventing of the Americans from uniting with the Republicans, and next 
the bringing of the Democrats to agree upon Larabee as their candidsfte for 
Speaker, and then to make such promises as would secure the vote of the 
Americans, which, cast with the Democrats, would result in the election of 
whoever these two elements should vote for. 

The slate, so-called, here made up — and, by the way, the first I ever 
knew of political slate making — nominated Charles H. Larabee, Speaker of 
the House ; John S. Carlisle, of Virginia, an American, Chief Clerk ; Bcriah 
Brown, of Wisconsin, Congressional Printer ; the writer hereof, Reading 
Clerk. Mr. Kelsey was to have the contract for doing all the engraving, 
that should be required by the Government during this term of Congress ; 
Mr. Gleason was to be rewarded in a general way through certain contracts 
that were to be given out by the Government, and also expected to secure a 
charter for a street railway, the length of Pennsylvania Avenue, the building 
of which having been previously opposed by citizens and by members of 
Congress. 

Next in order was the bringing of this machinery to bear on the great 
purpose — the election of Larabee Speaker of the House. To do this it 
became necessary to secure the co-operation of the President and the Dem- 
ocratic members of Congress generally. In the carrying on of this plan, 
which was being worked at for weeks, the House meanwhile being unable to 
effect an ogranization, money was required, and this because it became 
necessary to employ writers on newspapers for two kinds of work. First to 
decry and run down every candidate who should be nominated other than 
Larabee, and to fill the mind of the public with fear and distrust of others, 
all the while holding Larabee as the dark horse in reserve for the race. 

Money was also needed to entertain with wine and cigars members of 
Congress and lobbyists, or outside talkers who could be engaged to do this 
work, with the understanding that they were all to be provided for when 
the ship came in. 

In this work the winnings I had made at the card-table soon vanished^ 
and still the object was not accomplished. The money went into circula- 
tion, however, and thus did some good. A few days before the House did 
organize — as it did by the election of William Pennington, of New Jersey » 
as Speaker — our crowd felt so certain of success that we met one night at 
Brown's Hotel, and all of us who were there assembled emptied into a 
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handkerchief all the watches, jewelry and valuables that we possessed, and 
then took the entire assortment to a pawnbroker, who advanced on these 
securities $700, which money was given to one of the party, a man who had 
experienced many ups and downs at gambling tables, principally faro banks, 
who was on this occasion to have the management of the £unds and bet the 
same at faro in the hope of making something handsome in the shape of 
money with which to operate in the future. , 

This was the worst night I ever saw in Washington, because of its high 
excitement. On the one hand was the hope of success and the expecta- 
tion that this combination would be able to help control Congress. There- 
fore, as money was necessary to manufacture public opinion, it must be had. 
On the other hand were two failures possible. The failure of the man 
chosen for the occasion at the gambling table. Secondlv, no certainty that 
the money that could thus be raised and expended would result in anything 
to the experimenters. 

It was agreed that this man should do the betting while the rest should 
stand about to keep him from drinking, because when he was in liquor he 
was very reckless, but when not in liquor he was clear headed, cool, cautious, 
and his memory in good order as to the results of former bets. 

With this sum of $700 our party, on this occasion, readily obtained en- 
trance to one of the largest gambling houses in Washington, where for two 
hours the mind of each person in the scheme was on the rack until there 
came as a result about $5,000 in money, when the game was " jumped/' as 
the boys say. The money was used — very much as water is poured into a 
rat-hole — never to be seen again. Several of Larabee's friends at last began 
to accuse him of making promises that conflicted with each other, or of not 
keeping full faith with those who were his friends, and they dropped him, 
although at one time during the game a large number of applications had 
been made to him, or his backers or workers, so to speak, by men who really 
believed that he would, although a new member, be Speaker of the House. 

Larabee had promised me the position of Reading Clerk, and I counted 
on his keeping his promise. Blended with this was one that Carlisle should 
be appointed Chief Clerk. Larabee broke his word to me, privately over 
his signature, promised the position of Reading Clerk to Col. Slaughter, of 
Delaware or Maryland. This written promise coming to the sight of Carlisle, 
he argued that a man who would break a promise to an old friend, would 
probably do the same by a new one. Larabee was decided to be untruthful 
and was therefore dropped. 

It was an eventful morning when, in Congress, while the vote was being 
taken, one of the Americans astonished everybody by nominating and voting 
for — William Pennington, of New Jersey. 

It was the signal that the ice was broken — that the dead-lock had given 
way. Strong efforts had been made on this occasion to elect Sherman, of 
Ohio, but they failed, and Pennington became Speaker. Larabee never be- 
came Speaker of the House ; Beriah Brown never became Congressional 
Printer ; Mr. Kelsey did not get the contract for engraving, and 5ie writer 
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hereof never 'became Reading Clerk of the House of Representatives, nor 
tiid he ever obtain any position in either department, because he was one of 
the ** outs." Then I learned that great men were not always truthful, and I 
Was sore from head to heels. 

At this time the pressure brought to bear upon Senators and members of 
Congress for places and positions in any and every place under the Govern- 
ment was simply terrible. Throngs of applicants for office from all parts of 
the country ran against each other at hotels, jostled each other on the 
streets, beseiged their representatives, made claims for compensation for 
political services rendered in the past, and engendered quarrels by the score. 
Immediately after the House was organized I made a tour of the Depart- 
ments, visiting the different public offices in Washington, from the Jail to 
the White House, and all other kinds of houses, finding politicians every- 
where. 

On one occasion a gentleman acquaintance, a member of Congress, offered 
to introduce me to the President, and I made an appointment to go with him, 
but when the time came to fill the appointment, having no business with 
his Excellency, my courage failed, and I did not visit the White House on 
this occasion. In truth, I felt disgusted at the crowds that were beseiging 
men in official position, from the President clear down the list, and aban- 
doned the ide^ of applying for or accepting a position in any ** stall" or 
•department, although before I left Washington several very good positions 
under the Government were tendered me, not by nor through Judge Larabee 
or any of my personal friends from Wisconsin or other States, but by those 
who were at that time being considered as political enemies. 

I never saw President Buchanan, nor any of the Presidents of the United 
' States till the occasion of laying a corner stone for a public building in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, when I caught a glimpse of President Grant and the 
millionaires who were toadying around the man because he was President. 

It was during this visit to Washington that I was first introduced to Sen- 
ator Stephen A. Douglas, who was my beau-ideal of a statesman. He was 

• quick at repartee, able in argument, clear in Ijiis views, very pleasant in man- 
ner, and had a wonderful faculty of impressing himself, and this without 

• effort on his part, upon those with whom he came in contact. 

Previous to my going to Washington, while acting as Deputy United 

• States Marshal for Wisconsin and holding office under President Buchanan, 
I sided with Douglas, because I sympathized with him and the ideas he ad- 
vanced relating to the rights of pioneers in Territories, or squatter sovereigns, 
as men who never saw a pioneer and know nothing of the work they are 
engaged in for the benefit of others, in derision termed the brave, unpro- 
tected men who go to the front to prepare the way for lovers of ease to fol- 
low. There was something about Douglas and in the ideas which he ad- 
vanced that went deep into my mind and affections, so that I could not 
help espousing the cause he was advocating. When I did so in Wisconsin the 
Federal officeholders of the State declared that I was guilty of treason to the 
.Administration, and many of them said to me that a person holding an office 
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under the Administration had no right to any opinion of his own, that his 
duty was to the Administration, and that he should endorse everything de- 
manded of him by the party in power. This, first of all, set me to thinking, 
and the more I thought of this matter, the more I saw from year to year, 
the stronger became my conviction that holding office where a man is not 
allowed the right to think or express an opinion is one of the most debasing- 
things in this country, or one of the greatest means to human debasement 
The more I studied into this matter the stronger became my conviction that 
it was the duty of every officeholder to be true to the great principle em- 
bodied in the idea of a self-government or government of the people, and 
that when any officeholder or any other person forgets in his allegiance ta 
the hand that fed him crumbs, his duty to the people, as a people, he was- 
unfit to be a trusted servant of the people. 

Three or four times at the residence of Senator Douglas, where I was a 
welcome visitor while in Washington, I felt flattered and greatly honored 
when the illustrious Senator told me, in the presence of his wife and visitors, 
that I had within me the making of a useful citizen, and that I understood 
very well for one of my years the duties of citizenship. 

At the Senator's house I often met prominent gentlemen from several of 
the Western States, and came; through listening to conversation, to under- 
stand more of the inner machinery of politics than I had ever before thought 
of. The more I saw of Douglas the more I became convinced that an 
irrepressible conflict was in progress, and that there seemed to be a general 
conspiracy to beat him at every point possible, because he was the represen- 
tative of the people outside of official lines. 

So it was that I committed myself without reserve to him and his fortunes, 
not so much to him as a man, but to the principle he was advocatiz^. 

Previous to my leaving Wisconsin for Washington, in the early winter of 
1859, the Democratic State Convention had assembled at Madison, and after 
the routine business pertaining to State matters had been transacted, ad- 
journed until February without nominating delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention, which was to come off in i860. The reason for this ad- 
journment without nominating delegates was an anxiety on the part of trim- 
mers and politicians in Wisconsin to see who would be the* strongest man, 
and to sit on the fence until that man should develop. This was peculiarly 
Wisconsin in all that pertained to her Democracy. At this time Buchanan 
was king ; he was the man who dispensed patronage in the State, and Demo- 
crats who licked his fingers were willing to lick the toes of any other person 
provided the patronage Buchanan had bestowed upon them could be con- 
tinued, and to club down whoever stood between them and their hash. 

Meanwhile, as time passed on, I had quietly procured a large number of 
proxies from members of the Democratic State Convention in Wisconsin, so 
that when the adjourned Convention came off I could vote for those who* 
had delegated to me the right to appear at the Convention in their stead, and 
had 29 votes or proxies given to me in person or sent to me by mail, princi- 
pally by personal friends I had met in various parts of the State while travel- 
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ing on official business. I resolved that this strength in the Convention 
should all be given to Douglas, and determined to use the proxies to this end 
and to hold fast to them until the Convention should be held, and not ,to part 
with them to other parties unless I was certain that those who cast the votes 
would cast them for the election of Douglas delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

When it came to be known that I had something which might be called 
political influence in Wisconsin through these votes, Douglas Democrats, as 
they were called, patted me on the back and said I was a good fellow, while 
the friends of Buchanan and those who were opposed to Douglas made many 
overtures to me to dispose of these proxies to persons whom they should 
name, all of whom were opposed to Douglas. 

At this time had I been willing to betray the trust reposed in me by men 
in Wisconsin who knew my Douglas sentiments, I could have chosen from 
several positions which opponents of Douglas and friends of Buchanan 
could have obtained from the President or through his Cabinet for me. 
When a choice ot three Consulships was offered me, I felt honored, and 
really wished to accept one of them ; but when the price was made known, 
and I was informed that the position would be given to me only on condi- 
tion of my abandoning Douglas, I. gave up all thoughts or ideas of holding 
-office or accepting position, feeling stronger and more determined than ever 
in my devotion to the great statesman, as I considered him. 

When it dawned upon me that a man to obtain official position must be- 
tray his principle and abandon his friends, I did not wish a position, and took 
*inyself at once to every printing office in Washington seeking employment. 
It was hard work to obtain a good position at the case or press, when I 
turned my attention to corresponding for newspapers, and wrote several items 
and articles for the Washington papers, and also for papers in New York, 
including the Herald zxidi Worlds and also jokes or squibs, as they were called, 
for Vanity Fair^ a humorous paper started in New York about this time, 
and this probably hastened its death! 

This occupation brought me an income sufficient to pay my expenses in 
Washington, where I studied as closely as possible into the management of 
political machinery, and became disgusted time after time at seeing how 
public opinion was manufactured in gambling houses, drinking places and 
resorts of political men anxious to have a little fun, as they called it. When 
I learned the power of the lobby and the wickedness of men ; of the con- 
trivances, inventions and appliances brought to bear upon men by members 
of Congress to influence their votes, I felt almost as much astonished as 
will a large number of deacons and professors of religion, who in life 
have thrown all their burdens upon the Lord in order to spend all their days 
in cheating other people, and who epcpect to go to Heaven, when they open 
their eyes in the other region afar off. 

When I saw political aspirants day by day supply men with whiskey, fur- 
nish them with money with which to play cards and continually lead profes- 
sional female tempters before them, it did seem to me as though the Gov- 
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emment of the United States was then entering upon a career of cormption 
which must end in a revolution of some kind. When a lad, I was educated 
to believe that every man in official position was honest I was taught when, 
a boy, that whenever I saw any person who had been elected to a place of 
trust it was my business to stand erect, remove my hat and make a saluta- 
tion. • 

CHAPTER XXXI. 



TIRfcD OP WASHINGTON — RETURNING TO THE WEST TO GROW UP WITH THE 
COUNTRY — NOW FOR LA CROSSE AND SEVEN YEARS OF TORBfENTRT 

OF THE PUBLIC. 

In Washington my eyes were unwillingly opened to the fact that national 
legislation is not conducted for the benefit of the people at large, and that 
Congress was an assemblage of persons many of whom entirely forgot their 
duty to the public in their great anxiety to benefit themselves and to enrich 
sharp, shrewd, scheming, cunning, tireless, sleepless adventuieis, male and 
female, who hasten to Washington from every part of the country at the as- 
sembling of Congress as members of a free- lunch gang rally to an oyster 
saloon on its opening day in the autumn, where the prc^nietor generously 
allows those who come to help themselves without charge or incurring re* 
sponsibility. 

The winter passed away, bringing to me but litde of money, but a very 
clear insight to the political machinery of the United States, and such posi- 
tive proof of deep-laid intriguing, high-handed outrages against the millions 
who live by toil and who accumulate slowly, that my respect for the ordinary 
politician of the count r>' vanished after the raising of the curtain and an ex- 
hibition of its stage machiner\', composed principally of grindstones and axes. 
— those who had axes to sharpen being willing to take a turn-about with 
their neighbors, but nearly every axe being sharpened at the public expense 
to strike deep into the tree of enterprise to gather its sap for private purposes. 
From a distance, political life seemed very attractive, but on coming into its 
atmosphere it appeared like one huge cauldron with its bubble, bubble, strife 
and trouble, and every man playing double, in his efforts to advance him- 
self further into the public Treasur)*. 

Before the winter had passed entirely away I had returned to Wisoonsin, 
considering that State as my home, with a view to engaging in the newspaper 
business either in Milwaukee or some other of the smaller growing cities of ' 
the State. To this end visits were made to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, Racine,. 
Sheboygan, Mailison, Portage and La Crosse. At this time there resided at 
La Crosse a num named Charles P. Sykcs, proprietor of a hotel and private 
musi-uin uf curiosities, which latter at stated times was thrown open to the 
inibiit', and also the one-half owner of a newspaper establishment, which of- 
fice or establiMhmi'nt was laden to the water's edge with debt and mortgages. 
Mr. Sykes was i\ot a practical ])rinter, nor was he in any way intended for 
an eilitor or journalist, although he was a tireless, far-sighted, active business 
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■man, possessed of more than ordmary energy. In fact, he was a worker in 
the truest acceptation of the term, seeing all manner of financial birds in the 
^ir and reaching hither and yon to bring them to him. 

In some of his trades he had come into possession of this printing office 
property, the entire value of which at this time was about $3,000. Experi- 
ence had taught him that the newspaper business was a very expensive one 
to the person not educated to it. In fact, he was losing money, and offered 
to sell to me the undivided one-half interest in the Union and Democrat of- 
fice, formed by the union of two papers, one of which was the Union and 
the other the Defnocrat^ for a small consideration in money and notes, and 
the further consideration that I was to assume his liabilities to the office and 
persons to whom he was indebted for his interest therein, when he would 
sell and deliver to me all his right, title and interest in the establishment. 

This to me seemed about the best thing I could do in the State, especially 
as I had no means visible, except those apparent to the person who looked 
favorably upon a human being in whose heart was a disposition to good in- 
tentions and who was possessed of a willingness and ability to labor with 
muscle and brain for the accumulation of property needed to subsist on 
while in this life. 

So it was that I bought my way into a printing office at La Crosse, should- 
-ering heavy responsibilities for a young man and a poor man in a city of .that 
size, for La Crosse then contained only about 2,500' inhabitants. My part- 
ners, whom I found in the office and with whom I associated in a busmess 
way at this time, were Frederick A. Moore, who for two or three years had 
been connected with the office or press at La Crosse as local editor, and A. 
P. Swineford, who had formerly published a paper at Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
coming from Minnesota to La Crosse, where he had engaged in business and 
thus into possession of a portion of the establishment, and who was by Presi- 
dent Cleveland appointed Governor of Alaska. 

The name of the firm was decided to be Pomeroy & Co., the company be- 
ing Messrs. Moore and Swineford, and the intention being to engage in and 
continue the newspaper and job-printing business, pushing the circulation of 
the paper and business of the office as far and fast as could be done by hon- 
est, earnestly-directed effort. 

To this end it was agreed that the senior member of the firm should be 
the editor-in-chief and general manager of the paper and its business, Mr. 
Swineford to have charge of the mechanical department of the office and its 
.employees, while Mi;. Moore was to put in his time as local editor, and each 
of us to work together for the strength and prosperity of the newspaper and 
office. 

This arrangement was completed and I took possession of my undivided 
one-half interest in the office in April, i860, my entire wealth in cash being 
at this time eighty-four cents. Not a large sum of money with which to pay 
something like $1,500 of debts assumed ; but when a man is willing to work 
and all the world is before him, it is not the amount of money he has in his 
pocket so much as he expects and is willing to earn, that lures him on. 
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The office at this time was a small affair, its good will being considered' 
worth more than its press and type, which were few, old and far between, 
but connected inseparably by loans and mortgages almost equal in number 
and ingenuity to the architecture of a spider's web. 

First in order was the scrubbing, mopping and cleaning out of the office, 
which was in a very dirty state. So it was all hands of us who were not 
above manual labor went to work with brooms, brushes, mops, etc ; and 
after several hours of severe labor made the office quite presentable in ap- 
pearance. Its machinery at^this time consisted of one upright Washington 
hand-press, well-known, and a Ruggles* job press that was so old that it was 
ashamed to tell its previous history, or at least stuttered in its attempt 
thereat. The man who had charge of it declared that it was necessary to 
have a copy of a catechism in each pocket to protect him from swearing, 
but somehow or other he managed to mangle considerable type, destroy a 
good deal of paper, and turn out right smart of job work, such as it was, 
taking it one day with another. 

At this time the office was putting out a daily newspaper, in addition lo its. 
weekly edition, although its daily circulation was very small, something like 
I GO copies ; but then La Crosse had great pretentions, and nothing short of 
one or two daily newspapers would satisfy the demands and enterprise of its. 
citizens. On cleaning the office material to put it in better condition for 
work, I discovered that a new roller was much needed for the press, and that 
a few yards of white sheeting, or factory cloth, were actually needed to cover 
the tympan or frame attached to the press upon which the sheet to be printed 
is laid before it is thrown to the type to receive the impression. To purchase 
the glue and molasses required for the making of the roller and the cloth for- 
the tympan involved an outlay of about $2. 

On suggesting to Mr. Swineford that it would be well to purchase this. 
amount of material immediately, he remarked that as I was the moneyed man 
of the concern that duty would devolve upon me. I then suggested to Mr. 
Moore, my other partner, that it would be quite proper for him to start out 
and purchase the needed articles, when he said he never paid any attention 
to such affairs, as he knew nothing of them. When I suggested to my two 
partners that one or the other of them advance $2 to the treasury of the 
office, they looked at each other quietly, then smiled ; then we looked at 
each other and did not smile. There was not one dollar in the office, nor 
in the pockets of either of the proprietors, while the office itself was in debt 
to a number of persons who had furnished it with material or who had 
loaned money to those who were carrying on the paper, and also to every one 
of its employees. 

It was then suggested that a raid be made upon the stores, and that the 
articles which we really needed be purchased on credit from some one 
against whom the office might have an account for advertising or job work. 
This proposition was met by the statement that the office was in debt to- 
every merchant in the place, and that as a very general thing they had ex- 
pressed a willingness to receive pay for their claims against the establish*- 
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ment or its owners before any further credit should be given. At this stage 
of proceedings came the hour of noon, when the committee of three ad- 
journed till after dinner, each one of the proprietors going to his respective 
boarding-place or home. 

At this time I boarded at the Augusta House, which was then the princi- 
pal hotel in La Crosse, situated on the comer of Pearl and Main streets. The 
hotel had been erected by John M. Levy, a glorious good fellow and great - 
big-hearted man, once or twice Mayor of La Crosse, and named the Au- 
gusta House in honor of his estimable wife. Its proprietors at this time 
were Bicknell & Rice, two very pleasant gentlemen. On my way to dmner 
I decided to ask one or the other of the proprietors for a loan of $2 in small 
change, to be placed to my account until I should settle ' the first board-bill 
presented, but unfortunately for me I found them not in the best of humor 
and engaged in something like^ controversy with some resident of the city, 
so that I passed them by and went into the dining-room to be waited •n by 
one of the dining-room girls, whose pleasant face and agreeable manners 
tempted me to ask her for a loan of $2 until Saturday night, stating that I 
had a particular use for it. She replied that she had the money in her room 
and that after the rush of waiting on several guests was over she would bring 
it to me, and she did so. With this money, after dinner, I purchased for the 
office the things that were needed, and thus prepared the way to improve . 
the looks of the paper and do such job work as the press should be called 
upon to print. God only knows how grateful I felt to the girl, almost a 
stranger, who had loaned to me this money, probably a week's salary, but the 
gratitude I felt, though of continued duration, was not so great as the pain 
I experienced when on Christma^ the presentation to her of a new silk dress 
was considered a theme for unkind remarks. 

Our office got along very well for a few days, each partner doing all that he 
could to make the paper sharp, spicy and successful. The business men of 
La Crosse spake kindly of it and it seemed to have new life. There was, 
however, a difference of political opinion between Mr. Swineford and my- 
self. He was heart and hand with the Federal officeholders in La Crosse, 
and those who were known as the supporters of Buchanan's administration, 
while I was warm and elastic for Douglas. In the original contract the man- 
agement of the paper was to be with me, so that I supposed that I had the 
right, especially in view of the fact that I was the owner of a half interest 
and the editor agreed upon to edit the paper according to my convictions. 
After the split in the Democratic party, honoring a conviction, I wrote an 
article to appear as editorial, commending Douglas, and sent the article into 
the composing-room to be put in type and thence to the paper. Something 
of a business nature called me out from the office for some time. On return- 
ing, expecting to find the press at work printing the inside of the daily edition, 
I was surprised to find it idle and every one in the office busily engagti at 
type-setting, while Mr. Swineford stood by a case in one comer of the room, 
rapidly writing upon slips of paper which were given out to the compositors. 
On asking why this stopping of work, and why the inside of the paper was 
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not on the press, the pressman informed me that Mr. Swineford had ordered 
the press stopped and the editorial I had written in favor of Douglas to be 
set one side to make room for one he was then writing in opposition to 
Douglas, and favoring the other wing of the party. 

This information was a stunner, because it foreshadowed a storm or an 
irrepressible conflict. On asking Swineford what was intended by such pro- 
ceeding, he replied that no article favoring Douglas for the Presidency 
should appear in that paper. Also that he had consulted with the Post- 
master, Register of the Land Office, and those in the city who were officially 
connected with the Administration of Mr. Buchanan, and that they had 
unanimously agreed that the paper must not and should not have anything 
in its columns favoring Douglas, but that it must be run as a Democratic 
newspaper, in accordance with that kind of Democracy which was proclaimed 
from Washington. 

The attention of my partner was called to the fact that the office belonged 
to three persons, who were the editors and proprietors of the paper, and that 
the officeholders not being proprietors, and in no way responsible for its 
debts nor harassed by its troubles, should have nothing to say in this matter, 
which was something for the three editors themselves to decide upon. Also 
that the management of the paper had been conceded to one man, who held 
half interest, and who was announced as its editor. Therefore, as editor it 
was his privilege to say what political articles should and should not appear 
in the paper. 

Swineford replied that there was no need of talking. It had been decided 
by his advisors that the paper was not to support Douglas, and that no articles 
should appear in its columns in his favor. -In this matter he felt positive be- 
cause he was backed by Democrats in official position, while I was backed by 
about the only shirt I had, Mr. Moore remaining absent-minded and neutral 
for fear of giving offence to one or the other of his partners. 

During the brief colloquy between Mr. Swineford and myself, Mr. Moore 
having gone out, the employees of the office kept silent, expecting something 
in the line of amusement. Here were two men, neither or whom cared to 
give up. Swineford was backed by those in power who had money, while 
the other man was working from an inborn conviction that he was right. 

Stepping from the press-room into the front room of the office, then used as a 
sanctum, it did not take long to remove a coat, vest and suspenders, tighten 
the waistband of my pants, roll up my shirt sleeves, then return to the office, 
in which was the press and composing room, and then lift from the form the 
unfinished article that was being written and put in type by Mr. Swineford, 
and put back in its place the type I had written favoring Douglas. 

Mr. Swineford advanced toward the press peremptorily ordering me to 
stop, and as the publisher of the paper in charge of the employees of the 
office, commanded every one to stop work and not touch the press nor en- 
gage in any more labor without his orders under penalty of dismissal. 

This command of Swineford's was followed by a suggestion from me that 
if the printers did not proceed with their work under my instructions, not 
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one of them should have one dollar of their back pay due them. This 
brought a grave question before them. Having wrestled with a hand-press 
a few years, and being fully familiar with all its tricks, it was no great job 
for me to make the press ready, and then, Joe Taylor, a colored man and 
printer long connected with the Democrat office, and afterward residing at 
Elgin, Illinois, and myself, took turn and turn about rolling and doing press- 
work until the addition was printed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Swineford was informed that the inside of the paper was 
its political side, and that the outside thereof was the local side, and that if 
he wanted to print anything in the local department he had the privilege of 
doing so, but that he must not interfere with the political department of the 
paper at any time or under any circumstances. 

Then he went out of the office to consult with office-holding friends, while 
the work in the office continued with myself on deck. 

That afternoon the paper came out with the Douglas editorial in the polit- 
ical department, and Mr. Swineford's editorial in the local department, and 
gave proof to the little world in and about La Crosse that the irrepressible 
conflict launched in the East had reached the sandy city of La Crosse in the 
West. And now the music is begun and from this time on, till 1868, it was 
a monkey and a parrot of a time. 

CHAPTER XXXIL 



The little unpleasantness resulted in a dissolution of the firm to the ex- 
tent that-Swineford went out and remained out, receiving a few dollars in 
money, with notes secured by just one more mortgage on the concern ! 
leaving me then prospective owner of three- fourths of the establishment 
when the obligations I had assumed should be met. The business men of 
La Crosse, most of them young, enterprising and energetic, were very kind 
to me. With that vim and disposition to business displayed by the men of 
the West at this time, the general propensity among them was to stand by 
any and every man who was struggling to get up in the world. The politi- 
cal element of the city was of quite another texture and tincture. A few 
who claimed to be the par-excellence, the managers of the political sentiment 
of that city, with a view to radiating their ideas into all parties in the Dis- 
trict, and looking to future profits through office-holding, did not take at all 
kindly to any man who came into their atmosphere possessed of any dispo- 
sition to independence of thought or open honesty of action according to his 
understanding of a principle. And yet we were all neighbors, and lived in 
La Crosse, speaking to each other, but as a general thing evincing in speech 
and association a disposition to affiliate like with like, especially in senti- 
ment. 

Finding the daily too much of a burden, it was agreed that the consoli- 
dated paper, the Union and Democrat^ which had come under the hands and 
into ownership and management of Fred. A. Moore and myself, should be 
published tri-weekly. The Daily Republican^ the leading official and pros- 
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perous paper of the place, published in this strong Republican locality, was 
at this time owned by Seymour & Lottridge, who were willing, in order to 
save expense, to enter into arrangement whereby their paper and ours should 
appear on alternate days, each coming out as a tri-weekly. This gave to 
the citizens of La Crosse daily news by telegraph, and this was the great 
thing they wanted, and afforded an opportunity for the papers themselves to 
better their condition. It did not take much time or argument to prevail* 
upon the editors of the Republican to adopt this measure, which was of itself 
of far more benefit to the Democrat than it was to them, because without 
such arrangement the Democrat could not have continued, while the Repub- 
lican would have gone on slowly but steadily to prosperity. 

This tri-weekly arrangement was kept up something like two years, perhaps 
longer, when as the city increased in wealth, population and business, each 
office in time issuing its daily newspaper, together with a weekly. 

During my first year's residence in La Crosse the times were indeed hard. 
The currency of the country was very much unsettled, as was the political 
sentiment, so that the air was continually full of reports of panics, failures, 
bursting up of banks, and all this in evidence of the agonies of the people 
following the mal-administration of those who assumed to legislate ostensibly 
for the financial benefit of the country, but in reality only for their own ad- 
vancement. 

My office help was generally Ai. Being a practical printer I could clean 
windows to let in more light ; scrub the floor and give orders that all who 
entered should clean their feet before entering ; could set type ; make forms 
ready for the press ; make rollers ; fit and keep presses in order ; work a 
press or at anything else. I helped the slow, gave instructions to all, en- 
couraged good nature, kindness and harmony, and soon had a willing, de- 
serving crew. We worked hard when there was work to be done, even if it 
took us far into the night. Men were paid extra or could lay off a portion 
of the time during the day, but each man did about seven days' work in six 
days, receiving pay for all he did. I edited the paper, solicited job 
printing and advertising, attended picnics, ran around with the bojrs and 
formed acquaintances, but never indulged in the use of liqniors or tobacco, 
nor kept those who did long in my employ. In time the drinkers were all 
weeded out, and I had in La Crosse in the Democrat office nearly one hun- 
dred employees, and a better lot of men never worked together under one 
roof than were these men while I was there in their midst. 

Several times within the year the office material was taken away from me 
by process of law, until at last, my partner, Mr. Moore, grew sick of hunt- 
ing for local items, receiving no profit from the office and continually run- 
ning against some creditor, so that at last he offered to part with his interest 
in that which was generally considered a sinking ship, in consideration of 
notes, whereby I agreed to i)ay him at some time in the near future some- 
thing like $700, thus extii^guishing his interest and bringing the entire load 
and management of the office upon myself. 

Every few weeks, or months at furthest, the sheriff or officer of the law 
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would come in to lay an attachment upon the property on behalf of its old 
creditors, some of whom as they saw that the concern was making a little 
something were over anxious to be the first ones in to strip the bush of its 
young berries before they should ripen. On such occasion the ofiice would 
be scooped, emptied of its contents, when I would have to go into the streets 
and ask some business men to go my security in order to replevin the prop- 
erty and bring it back to the office and usefulness, thereby gaining time to 
earn and borrow money with which to pay old claims. Nine times in one 
year was this process repeated, until several of my business friends in the 
city had it among themselves as a standing joke, offering to bet the cigars, 
soda water, or something of that kind, that the Democrat office would be 
cleaned out again by the sheriff within the next twenty-four hours. 

Had there been any other place than La Crosse for me to have gone, truth 
compels me to say that oftentimes durfiig the struggle to gain a foothold herei 
I should have gone to some other place. 

Once in a while the heart would grow faint and the brain and muscle both 
grow weary, but for all this there was no such word as fail. We all of us 
take up ideas from the speech of others. The remarks made one day, in 
my hearing, by Capt. Day, who was the captain of a ferry boat that ran back 
and forth across the river from La Crosse, on its eastern bank, to La Cres- 
cent on its western bank, influenced me to a very great extent. As he was 
about ordering that the line holding his boat to the shore in La Crosse should -. 
be cast off so that he could start away, a hard-looking specimen of hu- 
manity, stout and healthy in appearance, hailed the captain and asked that 
he be carried across the river free. Then ensued the following dialogue : 

** Where do you want to go ?" 

" Across the river." 

** The fare is two shillings." « 

** I have Yio money.** \ 

** Then it will not benefit me any to carry you over." 

" Yes, but it will do me a great deal of good." 

"What will you do when you get across the river ?" 

" I don't know." 

** Haven't you a dime about you ?" 

"No." 

" Well, we have all the poor folks on our side of the river we wai;it, and if 
you have no money you are just as well off in La Crosse as anywhere else !" 

The captain went on with his boat, leaving the applicant standing on 
the shore. Several who heard Capt. Jim, as he was called by the boys, 
laughed at the brusque^ witty remark, but the idea sank deep into me, so that 
I concluded that a fellow who had no money was just ^s well off in La Crosse 
as anywhere, all places being alike for the planting of cannon, so long as 
there is solid ground, a good foothold, and country round about to shoot 
into. 

So it was that all this time I was determined to make a winning here in a 
legitimate, honorable business way, and anxious to prove to a steadily in- 
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creasing circle of friends in La Crosse that I was worthy of the confidence 
they were giving to me. I bent every energy of thought and strength to the 
work of making here in this city a local newspaper that would advertise not 
only the business men of the city, but La Crosse as a city of growing im- 
portance. 

The better to accomplish this I devoted for four or five years my atten- 
tion to the business of the office, finding it. cheaper to hire an editor and 
let him have the entire management of the paper under directions, than it 
was for me to engage all my time to this work. My experience has always 
been that it is easier to find one thousand editors, or one thousand men who 
can write for, scissor and string out copy for a newspaper, than to find one 
man who is capable of conducting its business affairs to prosperity. 

Almost anyone can edit a newspaper — doctors, ministers, school-teachers, 
country squires and every person who imagines himself possessed of any- 
thing like political ability thinks himself qualified to edit a newspaper better 
than any other person can possibly do such work. 

So it was that I devoted my time and attention to the office in its internal 
and business management. I went on the streets from door to door solic- 
iting job-work and advertising, occasionally making trips to Milwaukee, 
where from store to store I solicited business patronage, so that gradually 
the columns of the Danocrat began to show the effect of this work, and I 
could feel the good results in the cash -box and the improved credit of its 
editor and proprietor. 

Always possessed of a love for the printing business, and also of some 
little ingenuity as to the getting up of job-work so that it should be at- 
tractive to the eye and useful to the patron, I found in the management 
of the office enough to occupy my time and attention from early mom to 
midnight, as a general thing. 

To keep the office clean, give personal supervision of the work so that 
it was brought out neat, clean and on time, and at the lowest price that 
work could be done for, was the great thing. As time sped on, the office 
deserved and received the good wishes and then the patronage of busi- 
ness men in La Crosse, so that it was not long before it was doing the lead- 
ing job business in the city, and more than holding its own financially, 
although the political sentiment of the people of the place was strongly 
against it. as a Democratic newspaper. 

During my stay in La Crosse, or especially till 1865, the editorial work 
on the paper was done principally by Dr. A. P. Blakeslee, F. A. Moore 
and others who were engaged to this business. 

When came the firing upon Fort Sumpter, with others, I felt that a 
great outrage had been committed upon the flag and the Government of 
the United States, and, with others, joined in calling upon the people to 
rally to the support of their Government and the preservation of the Union,' 
no matter who was President or what atmosphere of partisanship might 
surround the citizens. 

About the time the war commenced, I was urged by a number of- friends 
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in La Crosse and other parts of Wisconsin, to enter the service and to 
apply for a position as some kind of an officer of cavalry. Hon. Tim- 
othy O. Howe, of Green Bay, then United States Senator, wrote in my 
behalf a very kind and strong letter highly recommending me to Simon 
Cameron, who wa^ then Secretary of War, asking that I be permitted to 
serve the Government in some capacity where endurance and quickness of 
thought arid action were demanded. 

After a time, I received from the Secretary of War authority to raise, 
within sixty days, five companies of cavalry for specially hazardous ser- 
vice, and report the same for service within sixty days, the expenses of this 
work to be borne by the Government; but there came with the document 
a suggestion that I should not indulge in any criticism of the administra- 
tion, but in consideration of accepting service thereunder, give to it my 
support, not only as an officer of the volunteer army, but also the in- 
dorsement of a newspaper which did not in any way indorse that which 
was known as Abolitionism or Republicanism. 

On consultation with a few very excellent friends and good advisors in 
La Crosse, I returned this commission to the War Department, stating 
that while willing to enter into the service of the Government, I could not 
accept the commission upon such terms. 

Thus ended then and there all my desire to go into the war as a par- 
ticipant thereof, though I did all that I could within my means and abil- 
ity to sustain the Government in its hour of peril. To this end it is 
upon record that I visited many places about La Crosse, speaking in be- 
half of the Government and assisting in the formation of military com- 
panies. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL 



MATTERS OF BELIEF AND OPINION — ROPING A DEMOCRAT. 

During all this time my belief was in the Government of the United 
States and in the Constitution as the guide for all things and the protection 
for all citizens who were in allegiance and fidelity to the Government, no 
matter who administered the Government, where its location, or the politi- 
cal bias its administrators might be possessed of. Educated to believe that 
Democracy was the voice of the people who were nestling close to the 
ground, so to speak — that it was the voice of all the builders, workers, la- 
borers and improvers of the country, and the united voice and action of 
that vast multitude of people who are of real service to the Government 
(which is but their consolidated expression of opinion), and that the leaders 
and managers of the Democratic party were all wise, honest, thoughtful, 
sagacious and patriotic men — my sympathies were all enlisted in behalf of 
the Constitution and the leaders of that party I had been educated to be- 
lieve honest to the core. 

So it was that I found day by day, little by little, first the creation, and 
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then the widening of a gulf between Democrats and Republicans, who were 
for the time-being charged with the preservation of the Constitution, the 
administering of the laws, and that equally great thing, the preservation of 
the American Republic. I look back now to those years when the war was 
upon us, to wonder that, with the limited education that I had, I should 
have comprehended even to the remotest degree the principle of Govern- 
ment and the necessity of the times. Sometimes I almost wonder that I 
was not drawn into a support of the Administration through offers made by 
its friends and adherents who had it in their power to direct the footsteps 
of men to fat places, especially when for so many years it was a matter of 
fashion for thousands of men to market themselves and the future destinies 
of the country to that customer who offered cash in hand. Bom in poverty, 
so-called, and reared to understand that every man is the architect of his 
own fortune, and that the future of the individual and his value to the 
country are what he makes them for himself, and by co-operation with 
others for the country, and having no other fortune than that which comes 
through the muscle and brain, working toward the future, my great fear was 
not for the perservation of the Government, but one that the condition into 
which I, as a man of enterprise and industry, would find myself at the close 
of the war, would be one of slavery to that which seemed to me an aristoc- 
racy of wealth that was taking advantage of the oportunity of war to make 
its entrenchments and control legislation to its protection in the future, en- 
tirely regardless of the rights of those who were the real defenders and the 
benefactors of the Government and the country. 

War is an ugly thing at best. When came the battle of Bull's Run there 
were those in La Crosse who sympathized with the administration of Bu- 
chanan, and with that entire political element that surrounded him. These 
persons recognized the fact that the South was Democratic and therefore 
in opposition to that great, wonderful, radical, antagonistic element to De- 
mocracy that was coming into line from every village and hamlet of the 
North. So it was that on the occasion of the battle of Bull's Run, when 
the Northern troops fell back, two or three men in La Crosse, brought up 
in Democracy and seeing nothing beyond the line, expressed themselves as 
rather pleased than otherwise. Prudence would have suggested that all such 
men and their speech be ignored, as it is not often that one who is borne on- 
ward by the swift, rushing tide can put himself into position to stop the cur- 
rent. But there were those in La Crosse strongly in sympathy with the 
Abolition party, and therefore the Republicans, who declared at once, as 
though they were speaking for the Government of the United States, that 
any man in that little city who should dare to utter one word, no matter 
what his convictions, against the Administration, should be considered as a 
traitor. These men jumped the Government as a thing of no account, and 
attached themselves to the Administration, or to those in power, holding 
that those in power could do no wrong, or whatever they did was perfectly 
right at all times and under all circumstances. It was the old cry, " the 
King, the King ; long live the King ! *' and whoever was in authority was 
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to them a King. A vigilance committee composed^ of extreme Republicans, 
those who held that the Administration was all powerful and had the right 
to crush out everything of law and liberty that should give tongue in criti- 
cism to those in power, was formed, and while the prominent men of the 
place who organized the committee kept themselves and their names from 
the public, they took early occasion to put forth through the papers their 
pronunciamento in warning. 

They assumed to speak for the Administration, which they claimed 
should be upheld, no matter what means it took to accomplish that end. 

This declaration attracted much comment, some persons declaring that a 
vigilance committee was necessary, while others said it was the beginning of 
hostility between neighbors. At this time I took but little part in the con- 
troversy, the editorial management of the paper being in other hands, while 
I was bending everv energy to the great work of earning money with which 
to pay debts. One day, while a company that was being raised for the war 
was in drill at La Crosse, there came to the city "an old farmer named 
Joshua Ridgely, whose home was a few miles out from the city. Mr. 
Ridgelv's former home was in one of the Southern States, where he was 
brought up to the ideas and institutions of the Southern people. He came 
North to better his health, and to engage in the cultivation of the soil, with 
no other idea than becoming a good citizen, as he was. But he had his 
ideas, and they were naturally in sympathy with the large political family he 
had been a member of. One day in La Crosse some person on the street 
asked him what he thought of the war and the prospect of whipping the 
South. The old man replied that according to his idea it would be a long 
fight, and that he did not believe that the North could whip the South ex- 
cept at a cost of life and money greater than the South would be worth after 
she was whipped. He also said that his sympathies were with the Southern 
people equally with the Government, and that he thought it was a shame 
that there were not in the country enough wise men to extricate the Gov- 
ernment from its dilemma without necessity for bloodshed. When asked if 
he would go into the army to fight in behalf of the North, he said that he 
would not ; that he never could raise a gun against his old friends, and that 
he never should raise one against his Government, so that under the circum- 
stances the most he could do was to remain at home attending to his busi- 
ness. 

This was considered as treason, and by some one reported to a military 
upstart — one Captain Foster — who, as cashier of one or two crooked banks, 
had come into the possession of enough of political influence to secure him a 
commission as Captain. Anxious to distinguish himself, he ordered some 
men belonging to his company to obtain a rope, go out and capture old man 
Ridgely, tie the rope around his neck and lead him through the streets to a 
vacant store or warehouse on the banks of the river on the west side of 
Front street. The first I knew of this outrage — for such it was, no matter 
-who was engaged in it — was when a boy came running up into the office 
iirith a request from Mr. Ridgely for roe to come and see him, the boy sta- 
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ting briefly as possible the circumstances and conveying the infcHmation th&t 
the old man had been attested as a traitor. 

Without sloping to put on a coat, I hastened from the office down stairs 
and across the street, finding the old man in a building,, a rope about Us 
neck, and a number of persons standing in the street, on the sidewalk or in 
the store-room, some of them declaring that the old man should be hung 
immediately, while others said that such proceedings were uncalled for, 
inimical to public peace, and that there was no warrant whatever for such 
outrages. 

Two or three volunteers, feeling themselves sheltered by the authority of 
Captain Foster, who was raising, or had raised, a company here, declared 
that they were ready to shoot or hang any man who dared to express any 
sympathy for the people of the South or any man who should express any 
sympathy for such a man. 

The sight of the old man here in the hands of a young mob was a little 
more than I could stand quietly, because of the fact that law was being 
ignored, and those who were guilty of the outrage would, if allowed to go* 
on with this, carry their increasing bitterness further and further until the 
end would be riot, bloodshed and death. I asked Captain Foster what the 
old man had been guilty of and why a company of men should presume ta 
set themselves up as the law and thus take hold of and lead through the 
streets at a rope's end a citizen who was guilty of no crime. The reply was 
that the old man was a Democrat, and that he must be taught how to use 
his tongue properly. Captain Foster also suggested that the best thing that 
I could do would be to go right back up stairs and stay there, lest the boys 
got it into their heads that I was in sympathy with the old man.RidgeIy,. 
when in all probability the other end of the rope would ornament my neck,. 
and I could have the privilege of getting down from the limb of a tree, or 
at least making my way out of the river flowing near by as best I could, after 
the boys had enjoyed a little fun. 

Looking in the street, I saw several Democrats, who said nothing, but 
looked mad. Then, wishing to do as as I would wish to be done by under the 
circumstances, I went again into the building where Ridgely was, forced! 
my way past the guard left in charge of the old man, cut the cords that 
bound his hands behind his back and quickly untied the rope that was about 
his neck. Then, arm in arm, we walked out from the store-room, no 
one of the guards caring to precipitate a fight or peril his own life. Once 
in the street, the people were appealed to — for the presisrvation of law and 
order against armed fanaticism. Words followed words, the better disposed 
citizens, regardless of party, uniting to say that this thing had gone far 
enough, when Foster and the few smart fools who were carrying out his 
orders, desisted, although some of them were heard to say that the old man 
would never reach home alive. He was kept by his guard for a little time, 
when several of them walked through the streets taking the old man along, 
using mean, insulting and uncalled-for language to him for some little time, 
when he was suffered to leave the city and go back to his home on thi& 
farm. 
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This one incident drew a line of demarcation between Democrats and 
^Republicans in La Crosse. It is true the more intelligent and better class 
of Republicans opposed all such personalities of outrage and set them- 
selves and their influence against a repetition of such offences against citizen- 
ship, but the feeling that the act itself created was one of bitterness, dread 
and ugliness to a great extent. It was the talk of the place, and transferred to 
myself, as an interferer with mob rule, much of the ugly feeling against Ridgely. 
But he survived unmolested. Not so his helper 
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IN LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN — DURING THE WAR— OLDTIME MOBS. 

^ I cited them to the fact that ^ few years previous to the war, a Northern 
man, a bookseller by occupation, Strickland by name, who had engaged in 
his legitimate business in the city of Mobile, had been mobbed by Demo- 
•crats there for daring to speak against the institution of slavery, and that it 
was upon record that I had denounced Such mobbing as antagonistic to the 
rights of citizens to whom freedom of speech was granted by the Constitu- 
tion. Strickland had been driven out from Mobile and returned to his home 
in Milwaukee, the Republicans tlftoughout Wisconsin uniting to say that the 
driving of a man from his home or interfering with him in any way for an 
expression of opinion, was a damnable thing that none but Democrats, dema- 
gogues or devils would engage in. When 1 called the attention of Republi- 
<:ans in La Crosse to the fact that they were now doing by old man Ridgely 
•even worse than had been done to Strickland in Mobile— that they were 
guilty of the same offence against law and order that they had denounced, 
some of them tried to make excuses, while others declared that might 
made right, and that because some Democrats in the South had maltreated 
a Republican of the North, people of the North were justified in killing and 
scalping a Southern man whenever he should cross the line ! 

I never in my life objected to efforts made for the preservation of the 
'Government of the United States ; but I did, time and time again, feel the 
dread and express repugnance at the disregard of the sacred majesty of the 
law that came throughout the North during the war to mark the conduct of 
men and mobs. 

As men in different parts of the country were arrested by order of the Sec- 
retary of War, or taken from their homes by some self-constituted court and 
ushered into bastiles or prisons, I did very often in the Democrat denounce 
such things as seeds of riot, confusion and future troubles. 

On one occasion a banker named Bellinger, residing in the city of Mil- 
waukee, had occasion to visit New Lisbon, a village a few miles east from 
La Crosse on the line of the railroad. It was his misfortune to strike the 
town while a company of soldiers were here stationed en route from the 
Northwest to the Potomac. They had been educated to believe every Demo- 
crat in the country was an enemy to the Government because a majority of 
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the people in the South were Democrats. So it was that this company with 
others, officered generally by Republicans and those meanest of all men — 
Democrats of yesterday, who, to obtain shoulder straps to-day and a chance 
of promotion to-morrow, used the meanest and bitterest of words against 
their former political associates, and all this in the hope of currying favor 
with those above them and receiving promotion, position and reward. 

The officer of this company at New Lisbon ordered two or three of his 
command to go and command Bellinger to ** hurrah for Abe Lincoln." Ac- 
costing him they asked him if his name was Bellinger. He replied that it was. 
They asked him if he was a Democrat. He replied in the affirmative. They 
then informed him that this was no time or place for Democrats, and that 
they were a committee to order him publicly to '* hurrah for Abe Lincoln." 
Bellinger declared that he was a citizen of the United States, in principle a 
Democrat ; that he had nothing against the President of the United States ; 
that he claimed to be a good citizen and was ready at all times to do what- 
ever the law or the Government should call upon him to do, but that he did 
not feel willing to step into the street and hurrah for any man in obedience 
to the command of those who had no right to make such demand of any 
citizen, any more than he had the right to make a demand that they should 
do that which their dignity or spirit of manhood would protest against. 

Finally, yet politely, Mr. Bellinger refused to make a spectacle of himself^ 
when the soldiers declared that if he did not they would kill him, saying; 
that any man who did not hurrah for Abe Lincoln was a traitor. 

Bellinger replied that it was not for any one or two men to set themselves 
up as a court, and that while he was minding his business they would da 
well to profit by his example. 

After this he went into the dining-room of the hotel to partake of suppen 
While there a number of the recruits, urged on by Republicans at New Lis- 
bon, surrounded and entered the hotel, forced their way into the dining- 
room, to be met there by an Irish girl, who was the cook at the establish- 
ment, and who declared that such mobbing of any man was an outrage that 
none but cowards would think of perpetrating. She stood her ground, 
butcher-knife in hand, urging Mr. Bellinger to seek escape from the howl- 
ing mob. He tried to escape, was seized by those who claimed to be sol- 
diers, but who were in reality nothing more than murderers, was knocked 
senseless, kicked, bruised, clubbed, his head entirely mashed and his brains 
strewn upon the street by soldiers, who attacked him with sticks of cord- 
wood taken from a pile near where the outrage was consummated. 
, This added one more to the number of mobs and murders that had been 
committed in the Northern States by those who were leaving their homes, 
ostensibly to protect law. Government and good order. These, with other 
acts, embittered Democrats so that they felt compelled to give utterance to 
their feelings in indignation, or less brave of speech, but not better pleased, 
to hold their indignation within compressed lips for it to rankle and breed 
hate*'in their hearts. 

All these acts of brutal cowardice and hell-born cruelties 1 'denounced^ 
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and so doing made enemies. The Government had promised to each persoa 
the freedom of speech, and I decided to enjoy that inestimable right, regard- 
less of consequences to purse or person, to defend the Government in all it 
did that was right and to strike it ^s hard as I could for all it did or sanc- 
tioned that was wrong. This at once gave me plenty to keep me awake 
at least eighteen hours out of every twenty-four. I refused to help cover a 
thief, a cQward, skulker or murderer, no matter what his party, creed, color 
or religion. 

Time passed on, matters getting worse, hotter and worse. On Wednes- 
day morning June 23, 18^63, the office of the Daily Times in Chicago was 
entered by an armed force under orders of General Burnside, and the paper 
suppressed. 

With the news of the suppression of the Times, there came to La Crosse 
that which was considered positive information that the Democrat was to be 
suppressed and its editor imprisoned for daring to criticise any acts of the 
Administration. At this time the editorial management of the Democrat 
was with Dr. A. P. Blakeslee, an old resident of La Crosse, a very able man^ 
strong in his political prejudice, and remarkably well posted on all that had 
transpired in political circles since he came to be a man, and thus an interested 
participant to what was going on in the country. Several good friends called 
upon me in the office to say that the Times had been suppressed, and orders 
had been issued for the suppression of the Wilwaukee Daily News and the 
La Crosse Democrat These friends were very kind and offered to. unite in 
a protest against any disturbance of the Democrat or its editor. They ad- 
mitted that 1 had done' nothing, and that the paper had said nothing that 
the exigencies and outrages of the times had not demanded. It seemed right 
to me to say that so long as I had broken no law and outraged nothing of 
justice that, while thanking them for their proffer of interference in my be- 
half, I considered it unnecessary. Then came a discussion in which it was 
stated that the administration had determined to put a stop to everything in. 
the line of criticism against it or its conduct, and that the generals command- 
ing the several departments of the country would be censors of the press. 
This seemed to me to be in direct violation of the spirit of the Constitution,, 
and also an evidence that now, above all other times, men who believed in the 
Constitution and regarded it as the bulwark of liberty should stand firm in 
their demand that the Administration should proceed with its work of putting 
doivn a rebellion, using whatever means it required for this purpose, and all 
this without turning the bayonets of troops against the citizens in States not 
in rebellion. 

Thereupon I left the job department of the office and went into the sanc- 
tum and wrote the following editorial, which appeared in the Daily Demo- 
crat oi Wednesday, June 3, 1863 : 

ANOTHER STAB. . 

This morning the leading Democratic paper of the West, the Chicago Daily Times ^ was 
suppressed by an armed force entering the office, seizing the editioa and notifying the 
editor to discontinue the paper till further orders. 
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Another stab at the vitals of Liberty by a Despotic Power. Another outrage on a free 
people. Another martyr to the Heaven-born and Constitution guaranteed right ot free- 
dom of speech and press. To the Democrats — to the people — we say STAND FIRM. Give 
not an inch. Read the Constitution and let that be your guide. He who goes beyond 
that is a traitor. He who tamely submits to an infraction of it is a cringing slave. Papers 
may be suppressed — editors may be arrested, banished or shot — the people may be continu- 
ally outraged and insulted — laws may be disregarded — fanatics may rule — tyranny and 
anarchy may soon come — men in power may go wild with fanaticism, but a better day will 
dawn. Stand firm. Be men instead of cowards. Insist on nothing btlt your rights and 
be brave. The stoim comes nearer to all who do not bow — but, thank God, it cannot 
last forever. 

When the p^er appeared on the street that night it was eagerly read by 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Courageous Democrats and honest Republicans said that its position was 
well taken, and that they were glad that there was in the city of La Crosse a 
newspaper that dared to speak out against that which was considered military 
outrage. A number of men in La Crosse said they would stand by the 
paper, or the editor, who thus stood up in behalf 'of the dignity of the citi- 
zens and to the honor of the Constitution which had declared that freedom 
of speech was one of the sacred things in this country, without which freedom 
of speech there could be no criticism of those who, were their acts right, 
could defy criticism, and if wrong needed to be criticised. 

The majority of the Republicans, on the contrar}', said the article above 
quoted was direct treason ; that it was an insult to the Administration and a 
menace to the Government ; that the idea of it was to encourage rebellion. 
That night three extreme Republicans in La Crosse wrote either to General 
Burn side or to Lincoln, inclosing the Dejnocraty and petitioning for the 
arrest of its editor, the suppression of the business of the paper, and the de- 
struction or confiscation of the office. 

Dr. Blakeslee that night urged a modification of tone, stating that he felt 
quite convinced that to continue the Democrat in this line of manly inde- 
pendence would bring upon it the force of the Administration and the point 
of the bayonet ; and for one that he did not care to come in conflict with a 
positive power that paid no regard to the constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens. At this I quietly informed Dr. Blakeslee, the respected editor of the 
paper, I would not compromise him ; that I would write my views and in- 
sert the same in the Z^^;;?^^/'^/ the day following, and relieve him from all 
responsibility that should follow in case of arrest, by declaring that I alone 
was the author, writer and publisher of that which was to appear. He coun- 
seled moderation, telling me that one man, although clearly in the right, 
would be powerless against an army commanded by a general who was in 
the wrong. Other friends came to me during the evening and recommended 
that I deny writing the short editorial above quoted, letting those who came. 
to ag-est find out who wrote it, if possible. After thinking over the matter 
fro and con^ before retiring to bed at midnight, expecting and believing that 
the office would be closed the next day, or the day after at furthest, I wrote 
the following, which appeared as the leading editorial in the La Crosse Daily 
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Democrat of Thursday, June 4, 1863, expecting at the time that this would 
be the last editorial that 1 should ever have the pleasure of writing : 

" The suppression of a Democratic paper in the loyal city of Chicago by 
men acting under orders from Gen. Burnside, is an outrage none but a petty 
tyrant would be guilty of. A newspaper which has honestly, ably and 
fairly criticised the acts of our rulers, displeases those in power — its 
office is entered at dead of night by armed troops — the paper is suppressed — 
the United States Court is ignored, and great, free, enlightened America is 
disgraced from the rotten centre at Washington to the most distant verges. 

And has it come to this ? Has the President no regard for the people ? 
Has he determined to declare himself dictator ? Are the bayonets of our 
brothers to be thrust into the hearts of those whose only offence is in loving 
the laws and the Constitution ? Are the swords of United States troops to 
be used to hack down doors of printing' offices instead of striking dowi) 
rebels ? Have the people any rights left, or must we submit ^o shoulder-strap 
dictation with bowed heads and closed mouths like dogs ? In God's name, 
stop ! Not for ourselves, but* for the PEOPLE, we implore you to stop I 
If not, the day hasteneth when the North will run redder with blood thart 
ever did Iser's rapid stream. If men are traitors, let them be arrested, tried 
and hung. Let the courts punish civil offences — only this. 

The Northwest will not long stand such acts of outrage, tyranny and des- 
potism. There is an element in this country no armed force can ever put 
down — no military orders can kill — it is the element of Freedom ! Where 
are our boasted guarantees ? Where are the courts — the laws ? What is the 
Administration doing ? Is not one war enough at a time ? Shame ! Shame \ 
Shame on the power which turns its arms from the battle field to the hearts 
of loyal subjects who dare to question acts and criticise wrongs. 

The Northwest has given freely of its blood and treasure to sustain the 
Government. Nobly has it rallied to the defence of our country. Why does 
not the cowardly power which picks here a man and there a man go to New 
York for victims ? Why is not the Worlds the Daily News, the Herald sup- 
pressed ? Why is.not art armed guard sent to take Horatio Seymour, Gov- 
ernor of New York, from his bed and send him South ? Why are not a 
million of men in the Empire State dragged from their homes without trial 
and sent into exile ? 

But let it come ! Let all Democratic papers be suppressed. It is an out- 
rage, but what of it ? Send spies into the land, hold a bayonet to the heart 
of every loyalman in the North — force him to swear by the Administration 
or shoot him as you would a dog. A few more thrusts at the hearts of a 
free people — a few more arrests — a few more turns of the screw — a few more 
military orders, and then the blood will come ! We are in the night of na- 
tional existence. How the morn will break God only knows. Let the peo- 
ple stand firm, like men. Cling to the Constitution. Liberty is dead, but 
we can sit up with the corpse till resurrection. Stand firm. Not as parti- 
sans but as patriots. If you think it is well to continue such outrages, speak 
out. If you believe it to be a wrong, let your voice be heard. If you are 
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stricken down, let it be as brave men — as patriots — as loyal men — as free' 



men." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



CONDUCT OF THE DEMOCRAT IN LA CROSSE — ^DEVELOPING EDITORS. 

The publication of the editorial article just quoted was variously estimated, 
not only in La Crosse, but in those places where the Democrat and where 
the article itself was read, from other newspapers into which it was copied, 
to quite an extent, principally bv Republican papers, who said it was a 
menace to the Government. In La Crosse the general opinion of 
friends of the De?nocrat was that the positions were well but perhaps 
tenaciously taken. Others of the Democrats who wished to keep one hand 
■on the head of principle while they were seated within easy reach of some- 
thing of value, said that it was not safe to indorse any such ideas or position*; 
therefore they held away from it. Among the. Republicans were many who 
declared that the publication of such an article should be followed by arrest, 
summary violence and life-long incarceration of the writer, or mobbing ; 
while others of the party in power said that in the law, according to all that 
was the duty of man in defence of his inalienable rights, the article itself 
could not be construed as other than emphatic protest against the encroach- 
ment of a power that was showing all over the country a disposition to over- 
ride civil law, even in localities where no other than civil law was recognized 
and observed. 

The day following the appearance of the article there were several reports 
in circulation in the city to the effect that orders had been received at the 
office of the Provost Marshal for the arrest of the editor and the suppression 
of the Democrats Others to the effect that the postmaster had been in- 
structed to deny the admission of the paper to the post-office or to the mails. 
As these rumors ran about the city there were several persons who seemed 
to be anxious to anticipate that which they considered authority, and who 
proposed the taking of the entire contents of the office to the river for de- 
struction. 

So it was that time began to present a succession of ragged edges. The 
West is, or was at this time, noted for pioneer, radical, aggressive men, as 
this class of humanity is constantly on the move to new fields and new pos- 
sessions. Thus I was in an element of positiveness to a very great degree. 
Republicans being in the majority in the city, county and State, they, know- 
ing the administration was theirs, so to speak, assumed an overbearing 
^ haughtiness known only to those who are by nature cowards. This gave 
rise to that which seemed necessity on the part of Democrats who did not 
care to be jammed into mud to face right up against the storm, feeling all 
the time that to give even an inch would be to invite an avalanche. So it 
was that for a long time in La Crosse the vocation of editing a Democratic 
newspaper was not conducive to quietness of thought or action. Men 
were constantly wrangling and venting political bitterness, and as it is a well- 
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Icnown fact that wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood, so it is another 
fact that constant quarreling over any subject embitters men and causes 
them to say many things they never would have thought of or spoken had 
they not been tantalized into such expression of sentiment as comes often- 
times more from stirring than from sedate thought. 

Time passed on. Democrats in La Crosse banded themselves together 
for mutual protection, declaring that the law would always be observed by 
them, and should always be observed by Republicans. So it was that the 
Democrat lived in this atmosphere of distrust, mistrust, confusion, misap- 
prehension and misunderstanding — a life that ffew papers enjoy, and that few 
editors care to enter upon. And it lived from first to last, clear through the 
war, without ever being suppressed or disturbed in any way, save by its cred- 
itors. 

In this connection, I wish to say that a large majority of the Republicans 
in La Crosse and vicinity were always personal friends. Some of them the 
warmest-hearted and best personal friends I ever knew. Goaded by Repub- 
licans who boasted what they and their government would do, and not caring 
to be made into pancakes and devoured or thrown out one at a time, a num- 
ber of men like Wm. J. Lloyd, at one time Mayor of the city ; W. W. Sup- 
plee, Hon. Angus Cameron, Hon. Hugh Cameron, Mons Anderson, the lead- 
ing dry goods dealer of that section ; C. W. Marshall, Leonard Lottridge, 
James and Joseph Andrews, Hon. J. W. Losey, and others too numerous to 
mention. Such was the case with men who were radical, extreme in their 
views, but who from thoroughness of thought came to recognize the fact 
that those who did not agree with them, had, under God and the law, cer- 
tain rights with themselves. So it was that into this element of positiveness, 
and all the time surrounded by a sentiment of friendship that industrious, 
enterprising men always show to and for one another, that I lived the war 
out and came to have for La Crosse a love, even to affection, that I never 
had, and probably never shall have for another place, except it be Elmira, 
N. Y., the place of my birth, and Corning, N. Y., where I learned my trade, 
a printer. 

Oftertimes personal friends would counsel a moderation of expression on 
the newspaper, and say to me that certain articles therein wtitten by my as- 
sociates as editors, who generally had full charge of the paper, should not be 
tolerated, but I held then, as now, to this rule, never to employ a person to 
a certain line of work unless I had confidence in his ability, integrity ana 
judgment. So it was that whenever a person was placed in charge of the edi- 
torial columns of the paper, I conceded to him full latitude and wished him 
to express his sentiments openly and clearly as water would run from a glass, 
thus cultivating a spirit of independence and individuality, without which no 
man can come to his proper destination in good shape. Oftentimes I saw 
articles in the paper that I did not feel inclined to indorse fully, but they were 
written by editors employed on the paper who were doing the best they could; 
and I have always found that true growth is better attained by allowing a 
child or man to work his way through the brush than by retarding him with 
orders, lines, chains and bandages, resulting in making of him a slave. 
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My first experience as local editor of the Milwaukee Daily News^ under 
John R. Sharpstein, its editor-in-chief, brought this matter before me so viv- 
idly that I never have lost sight thereof. I was called from Horicon to Mil- 
waukee by the proprietors of that paper, who said to me that they wanted 
me to help edit the paper in such a manner as to extend its circulation and 
to conduct the city department thereof exactly as I would conduct my own 
paper. The first day I was in Milwaukee as editor of the News^ I collected 
a number of items, wrote them in a naturalness of expression, giving the im- 
pression received at the time the items were written. 

After my copy was hung upon the hook ready for the printers, Mr. Lath- 
rop, the junior proprietor, came into the composing room, or type-setting; 
department, walked to the copy-hook and took therefrom the items and ar- 
ticles I had prepared for the coming morning edition of the paper. As he 
was standing reading the items in manuscript, I felt very much as I imagine: 
a hen must feel when some one is feeling under her for eggs — somewhat dis- 
turbed. Some of the items he laughed at, but at others he shook his head,, 
then tore in two the paper on which the items were written, throwing the 
fragments on the floor. After he had gone ovei' or through the copy, leav- 
ing the hook to contain that which in his judgment should appear in the pa- 
per, he left the room, when I stepped out from the editorial room where I 
had been a cool but anxious observer of his actions, collected the fragments^ 
put them in order, pasted them on other bits of paper and returned them to 
the copy hook, from which they were taken by the foreman and given to the 
compositors to put in type. 

Mr. Lathrop had done his duly — had purged the hook of those items he- 
considered objectionable, and taken his departure for home, expecting that 
the News would appear in the morning minus the items thrown upon the- 
floor. Instead, when it came to hand, it contained the very things he had' 
put out of the way, greatly to his vexation. On coming to the office he de- 
manded by what right those fragments were taken from the floor and put 
into type, when I told him that I had been engaged by the proprietors of. the 
Neivs lo write for its City Department, and this with the understanding that 
I was to be natural and at the same time to help them extend the circula- 
tion of the paper ; that if I could not have the privilege of writing according; 
to my convictions or impressions, and to write naturally, without putting. 
thoughts or words in corsets, that I did not wish to hold the position, and 
would willingly go back to the little country village of Horicon, and work 
out my destiny there. Mr. Sharpstein, the senior editor of the paper, and 
since elected to position of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Califoniia,. 
in San Francisco, where he resides at the present writing, who was at the 
time editor-in-chief of the paper, declared that there was sense in the idea 
that a man must write as he felt, and that it would be hardly fair to expect 
a pacing horse to trot With Sharpstein on my side I felt safe, all the more 
so when Mr. Lathrop, who was at heart a real good fellow, said: 

** Well, all right ; say whatever you please, providing you will be respon- 
sible therefor, and if you are killed do not ask us to bury you !" 
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Then he went his way to the counting-room while I went into the 
•street for items. I allude to this matter here in hope that good will come 
therefrom in recognition of the fact that men, in order to be fully useful, 
must be allowed the freedom of naturalness. Individuality, especially of 
thought and expression, are sacred things that belong to the individual; rob 
him of these, his natural rights, and he is like a tree sprouted to grow up- 
ward, but trained to grow along the ground till it becomes a hedge instead 
of timber. Let boys, girls, men and women develop as they will, and then 
as they develop, select them to such positions as they prove themselves best 
adapted. When this great rule shall be recognized throughout the world, 
there will not- be as many failures as there are at the present time. 

Always willing to do by others as I would be done by, I always gave 
to every person employed on the Democrat^ as associate, or assistant, liberty 
to express his opinion in his own language, trusting to his natural sense of 
honor, intelligence and discretion to keep him from slopping over. That 
man who says out openly and before the world that which comes to him as 
thought, is not as dangerous as he who conceals ideas under cover of words 
•chosen for the sake of policy. Our country has never suffered so much from 
radicals as from conservatives who are secretive but not always honest. 
From open expression more truth comes, and more good is done to the 
world. Although at times men may use words and sentences coming to 
•them as inspiration, or from irritation, that, perhaps, had better never been 
spoken. 

In this connection I remember one incident. After the death of Charles 
Lobdell, who for a long time was the brave, fearless, out-spoken associate 
editor of the Democrat, previous to his untimely death on the occasion of 
the Angolia railroad disaster, I corresponded with Hon. Joseph R. Flanders, 
of Malone, New York, asking him to come to Wisconsin and make his home 
in La Crosse, and accept the position of associate editor of the Democrat^ at 
this time having a large circulation. Judge Flanders had been incarcerated 
at Forts La Fayette and Warren, very wantonly and unlawfully, by order of 
Wm. H. Seward, who was then Secretary of State. On the nth of October, 

1 86 1, Seward wrote to the Deputy United States Marshal of the State of 
New York, ordering the arrest of Judge Flanders, who was hurried away 
from his home on the morning of Tuesday, 27A of October, 1861, and kept 
as prisoner in Fort Warren in Boston harbor, until the 23d of February, 

1862, when he was released by order of Edwin M. Stanton, who had suc- 
ceeded Simon Cameron as Secretary of War, no charge having been brought 
against Judge Flanders, or any of the political prisoners with him confined, 
except that they were Democrats and dangerous persons — as men of brains 
are always considered dangerous by those who work with the bayonet. 

Sympathizing with Judge Flanders on account of this outrage, and know- 
ing his great ability, I desired to secure his services on the Democrat^ and 
offered him $4,000 a year salary. He accepted the offer and hastened on to 
fill his new position. Soon after his arrival in La Crosse the Judge asked 
for a dictionary, saying that once in a great while he found it necessary to 
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refer to one. Never having had occasion to use dictionaries, always taking 
words as they came, I was obliged to send to a bookstore to procure for 
him the article. A few days after the Judge submitted to me a very able 
editorial that he had written, in which article he had told a great deal of truth 
and dealt with much severity against the Administration. He said that he 
did not care to send it into the composing room to be put into type before- 
first showing it to me, as the only recognized editor of the paper. I asked 
him if that which he had written was true to the letter of the law, the fact 
and the incident. He replied that it was, but perhaps it was not policy to 
use such strong language. I then asked him to bring for me from his room 
the nice, new, big dictionary. He did as requested. Taking the book I 
opened it to the word "policy,** and with a knife cut this word from its 
place in the book, then handed it to the Judge, showing him what I had 
done, and telling him that in all cases when he had occasion to write of any 
man, men, parties or things, to recognize any and all words in the dictionary 
except that one word ** policy;" that whatever was right was right, that what- 
erer was principle was principle, and policy was a substitute of cowards. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 



INCIDENTS THAT WERE NOT SO FUNNY THEN AS NOW. 

The judge laughed heartily, while the files of the Democrat prove that the 
suggestion, though it need not have been made, was generally faithfully ob- 
served. But I am anticipating, and must go back along the ro^d a little, lest 
incidents that may be of interest and somewhat suggestive shall be allowed 
to pass unmentioned. 

During my early residence in La Crosse, after a series of legal squabbles. 
with creditors, who seemed more anxious to break up the office than to se- 
cure from it payment of their claims, I found myself at last with the rooms, 
from which the paper had been published, stripped of everything that was 
valuable. Going to the office one morning I found that the sheriff had en- 
tered the night before while I was away, and removed the presses, type and 
fixtures, leaving nothing of value in the office save the pastepot, brush and a. 
little scattered type about the floor. Even the stove had been taken down, 
but the stove-pipe hole remained. The law at this time gave, to whoever 
should apply therefor, an exemption of about $200 worth of his tools or 
implements of industry. Hastening to invoke the aid of the law for the pro~ 
tection of craftsmen, the sheriff, a very good-hearted, good-natured man 
named George Staley, anxious to do his duty, gave me perm.ission to remove 
from the goods he had attached $2oo«worth of material, as three persons ta 
be appointed should declare its value when I made the selection. Hurrying 
this material back into the office, borrowing a stove and pipe, it was not long 
before two or three printers were at work at the cases of type awarded to me 
as exempt. The editors of the Republican^ always kind, courteous and gen- 
tlemanly, though we were often in the ugliest political quarrels, engaged to 
print the Democrat on their press, as they would print any other job of work 
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for pay.' So it was that the paper came out during the afternoon, as usual, 
although the office was but a skeleton. At this time things looked blue and 
I was almost discouraged. At this time there resided in La Crosse a gen- 
tleman named Harvey D. Rumsey, formerly a resident of Buffalo, N. Y. , 
and her 6 the wealthiest man in the place. 

Mr. Rumsey was a Democrat out-and-out and the agent of the La Crosse 
& Milwaukee Railroad, having its business in charge, and was also agent and 
treasurer and largely interested in the ownership of the line of steamers ply- 
ing between La Crosse and St. Paul. Driving by the- office door one day, 
when the sheriff was the closest friend I had, Mr, Rumsey noticed me stand- 
ing in the door, when he stopped his team and kindly asked me to go home 
with him to dinner. Accepting the invitation, we soon reached his beautiful 
home in the southern part of the city, there to enjoy an excellent dinner of 
broiled chicken. So9n as dinner was finished he stepped into his library to 
return in a minute or two with a check for $ioo, which he handed me with 
the remark that I might need some money, and that if I did I would be wel- 
come to the sum he tendered me. I refused it, on the ground that I did not 
know when I should be able to return the amount to him. When he said 
that he was doing by me only as he would expect I would do by him under 
similar circumstances ; that he was able to spare that money, and that I would 
get along much better in La Crosse by letting people see a few bills sticking 
•out of my pocket than to be there empty-handed. At this interview Mr. 
Rumsey inquired how much material I needed in the office to go on with the 
business prosperously, and said that if I was disposed to remain there, as 
he hoped I would, that he would purchase a press, type, etc. , as I should 
need them to use, giving to me the use of such material and protect me in 
its use until such time in the future as I could earn money to pay him back 
that which he had invested. 

Now, thi^ seemed to me more like Christianity than what was ordinarily 
pushed at me, and though Mr. Rumsey was not an utterer of prayers, or 
one who wore a long face, I did think that he had in his heart a great big 
feeling of sympathy for those who are in distress. After some deliberation, 
I accepted the offer, and resolved to put myself to work early and late until 
I should secure business to the office to make it profitable, and earn enough 
to reimburse him for hi? investment. 

So it was agreed that I should immediately hasten to Chicago, 300 miles 
distant, without saying anything to my neighbors, and purchase for him 
types, presses, and such fixtures as I needed, and ship the same on Mr. 
Rumsey's account to A. W. Bishop, at La Crosse, who was one of Mr. Rum- 
sey's attorneys at law, and who would give orders for the placing of the ma- 
terial wherever I would wish it placed, and then see that the legal rights of 
the actual owner should not be infringed upon. On the train that left La 
Crosse for Chicago that night I went as passenger. I selected several hun- 
dred dollars' worth of material in Chicago, which was quickly forwarded to 
La Crosse, addressed to Mr. Bishop, and by him formally turned over to me 
for use. This was the first time that I felt secure here, because it was the 
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first time that I had that which was modem material and substantial! 
backing. 

The kindness of Mr. Rumsey gave me great hope and coiiragey so that I 
■ went to work with a vim. He directed to the office all business he could^ 
constantly, including a large* amount of railroad and steamboat printing, so 
for a long time he was one of my best friends and backers in the city. 
Whenever I could collect money more than was needed to pay actual ex- 
penses of the office the overplus was handed to him on account Whenever 
I needed money on account of hard times or collections being dull, I ob- 
tained it from Mr. Rumsey, who, with myself, kept a close account of these 
monetar\- favors. I remained his debtor until the Spring of 1866, when our 
accounts were closed and I paid him several thousand dollars in full, princi- 
pal and interest, as by this time I was in possession of means to msike such 
payment. 

At the time Mr. Rumsey invited me to his house I was very much de- 
pressed in spirit. The world seemed dark and friends few ; it was all the 
way up hill, dragging a sled over bare ground. Mr. Rumsey suggested that- 
after the office was in a little better shaj)e that I go away for a little while, 
taking a rest, seeing new faces, and that I then return in better trim for work. 
So it was that I resolved that at the first possible moment I would go South 
into the war district to see something of military operations. Accordingly, 
one afternoon in the early part of 1863 — I think it was — I went from La 
Crosse to Chicago, thence to St. Louis, and from there down the Mississippi 
river to Memphis, remaining here a day or so, then journeying on board a 
small stern wheel steamer named ** The Silver Wave," from Memphis to- 
Helcna, a little village on the Eastern bank of the Mississippi river, in Phil- 
lips county, Arkansas, wlicre I had personal acquaintance, and'a friend, in 
the person of Willis A. Gorman, at one time member of Congress and gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, and at this time general in the Northern army, lately 
transferred from the Potomac to the ^Mississippi Valley. Gen. Gorman had 
been ordered to Helena, and placed in charge of the trans-Mississippi de* 
partment, and wlien I arrived at Helena, had gone up the White river to 
Clarendon. 1 had no definite object in leaving home other than to obtain 
rest and inlormalion, going away with about $100 in my possession. I had. 
met Oen. Gorman several times, and on one or two occasions had met his- 
son« who were with him at this lime, and were on his staff. Finding that 
he had, with a transix^rt of steamers, left Helena for the interior of Arkansas, 
I followed him, the captain of the ** Silver Wave " giving me transportation as 
a newspaper reporter, in which c^apacity I visited one of the seats of war for 
the first time. 

Alter a tedious journey u]> White River, which at this time was at its 
overflow, we reached Clarendon to find ever)- thing hurry, bustle and confu- 
sion. A lew inches of snow had fallen upon a Ix^d of mud. All about the 
little village, or city, as it is ]Xirhaps called, were fires burning by which sol- 
diers in the twilight were making coffee and cooking chickens, p^» hogs- 
and beef that had been overtaken and slaughtered indiscrimini^y on the: 
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occupation of Clarendon by thef troops. In this command of Gen. Gordon 
was the Second Wisconsin regiment, one company of which had been re- 
cruited at La Crosse, so that I had here a number of personal friends and 
-acquaintances, messing with them for a few days, and here being first initiated 
in the slap-dab of war. Gen. Gordon left a detachment, or portion of his 
command, here in camp/ while, with several steamers laden with troops, he 
pushed on up the river, satisfying and gratifying his curiosity, when back he 
came, giving orders that every one should hasten out from Clarendon, get 
aboard the boats and go down the White River, into the Mississippi to 
Helena, there to go into winter quarters. The day after my arrival at 
Clarendon, when the soldiers were moving about mysteriously, one company 
of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry went out on a skirmish. Wishing to ac- 
company the boys, I was furnished with a horse, and a little after the hour 
of noon away we went. The soldiers said they were going out turkey-hunt- 
ing We rode about two or three miles through a broken and open country, 
seeing once in a while a suspicious person on horseback in the fields or going 
away towards the bottoms, until when nearly sundown the command reached 
a plantation, an attractive farm-house, or a planter's home. 

Into the house went the soldiers, pell-mell, without so much as by your 
leave, treating the inmates civily, but giving them to understand that one 
portion of the Army of the United States was in that vicinity. This was 
all new to me, but greatly to my interest as a newspaper man ; so while 
others talked I listened. The officer in command asked if there were any 
rebels anywhere in the vicinity. The lady^f the house replied that she had 
not seen any rebels — that her husband was^ Union man, but away on busi- 
ness. They then asked if they had any cotton to sell. She replied that all 
the cotton they had raised had been disposed of long since. On being re- 
quested to supply something to eat and drink, she sent one or two colored 
girls to the cellar and pantry who returned with milk and bread. While this 
was going on in the house, several of the boys were skirmishing around and 
examining into different sheds and out-buildings. They had seized a col- 
ored boy, half a dozen soldiers uniting to declare that if he did not tell 
where they could find some cotton, they would hang him to a tree. After 
some urging and winking, at the sight of two or three bayonets and revol- 
vers, the colored man said that in a corn-crib back of the house, hidden 
under the corn, were three bales of cotton that belonged ** to de old massa." 
He pointed the way to the spot, when the side of the corn crib was pushed 
away, letting the corn out upon the ground, revealing the cotton here packed 
away. 

The negro was released after he had told where the cotton was hid. The 
lady of the house begged and prayed that this cotton, the only available 
ready-at-hand wealth of the family be left to them. The soldiers were in- 
exorable. They said she was a d d she rebel and they ought to kill her. 

They ransacked the house from comer to comer and helped themselves to all 
that suited their fancy, from hams to handkerchiefs. The corn-crib was upset 
^nd the corn thrown upon the gcound. The three bales of cotton, at that time 
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worth in Helena about four hundred dollars a bale, or ninety cents a pounds 
were placed in an old farm wagon. Two negroes were ordered to go into a field 
and drive up a pair of oxen, which were hitched to the wagon, wjien oxen^ 
wagon, cotton and other plunder were driven to Clarendon, as the property 
of the officers in command of the party. The cotton was run into one of 
the steamers and taken to Helena, where, with other bales thus obtained, it 
was sold for the benefit of the officers. 

The afternoon and evening was spent by the command in this kind of 
visiting houses in this vicinity. It was lawful at this time for any one to 
purchase cotton, provided he had a permit from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who was issuing permits for persons to deal in cotton on payment of 
twenty-five cents tax for each bale of cotton the purchaser wished tg buy^ 
I found here with the army about twenty men from different parts of the- 
North, all of them of political influence, engaged in the purchase of cotton. 
Nearly all of them had permits obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
One gentlemen had permission to purchase 4,000 bales of cotton, which: 
when purchased could be shipped free of freight charges on any of the- 
Government transports. For this permit to purchase this number of bales 
he had paid $1,000 into the Treasury Department at Washington, and with, 
this document could go anywhere in the lines, and could and did call upon 
soldiers and servants of soldiers in loading and handling that which he should. 
purchase from those in the arniy who had stolen it. 

In fact, it seemed as though every one in the army was intent upon gob- 
bling somehdw. I saw cattle shot down in the fields where they were- 
quietly feeding, many of them being left there to die, of no use to those 
who had killed them , the slaughterers declaring that it was- right and proper 
to kill everything on which the wives and families of rebels subsist. To me 
this seemed very hard, and when I protested against it they laughed and 
said I was a booby. 

On the road the soldiers met an old man named Pike, when some of them 
asked him if he had any cotton to sell. He replied that he had two or 
three bales which he would gladly sell at 10 cents per pound, this being the 
price allowed to planters who sold it inside the lines. He piloted the way 
to where his cotton was — a few bales, hidden in an old shed — and assisted 
in loading it on a wagon that it might be hauled to town, while he was to- 
follow and receive from one of the soldiers, who had money, pay therefor. 
When these few bales were loaded on the wagon, he said he had eight or 
ten more bales in a shed near the road in the edge of a wood that he would 
like to sell, undoubtedly thinking it better to sell it at 'Some price than to 
leave it to be taken away without any compensation. Our party found, on. 
reaching the place, a company of one of the Illinois cavalry regiments there 
engaged in taking the cotton from the building, loading it on wagons. An 
altercation here ensued between the officer and some of the men of the 
Second Wisconsin cavalry and the officer in charge of the Illinois cavalry. 
The Wisconsin men declared that they had purchased the cotton of old man. 
Pike, while the Illinois crowd declared that they had found it and confis* 
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cated it as upon rebel territory. Revolvers were drawn, hard, hot words 
were spoken, and there was a prospect of a fight, when the officers in com- 
mand suggested that the spoils be divided. The idea met with favor, when 
the cotton stored in this building was taken on wagons that had been pressed 
into service, and taken to Clarendon, to which place our command returned 
about 10 o'clock at night, the way being lighted some distance by torches. 

Mr. Pike went into town with the boys, and was by some of them paid for 
two or three bales of cotton, while the rest of his crop that had been found 
was spirited away from him and taken to Memphis. 

At this time those who were holding the lines declared what prices should 
rule in the South. The officer commanding the department had the power 
to say that whoever had cotton in his district could bring it forwaid anii re- 
ceive 9, lo, 12 or 15 cents per pound, and that if it were not brought for- 
ward within a certain time raids would be made for it, and those upon whose 
premises it was found would be treated as rebels for not bringing it into camp» 

So it was that scores of cotton-buyers were operating all along the lines,, 
purchasing the fibre as it was brought into camp by those who preferred sell- 
ing it for little rather than have it confiscated, and afterward purchasing of 
those in command of companies, and sometimes regiments went out over the 
country, raking and skimming it of as much personal property as they could 
find and get away with. 

Mr Pike was disappointed at Clarendon at not receiving pay for several 
bales taken from him by a portion of the two regiments aboved named, and 
followed the retreating army to Helena, where it went into and occupied 
Winter quarters. Here he was only anxious to find the officer that stole his 
cotton or took it away. At last some one told him that I had stolen the 
cotton — that it was taken by Major **Brick" Pomeroy who was in command 
of the troops who were out in the raid the night his property was taken !: 
Very soon after Gen. Gorman's return to Helena, he was superseded by Gen. 
B. M. Prentiss, formerly a dishonest steamboat agent at Quincy, who had,, 
at Shiloh, or Corinth, played a most cowardly part by running away from his 
command and taking refuge under a bed,* from which place of retreat he was 
dragged out and taken prisoner by the Confederates. As time passed on and 
the dust of disgrace was brushed away, he was, by friends, throligh political 
influence, transferred and appointed to the command of the department of 
Arkansas, while Gen. Gorman was given the command of the post, thus re- 
ducing him to a position below that held by Brigadier General Prentiss, com- 
manding the department at large. It was to Prentiss that old man Pike went 
with his story, or with a demand for tlje payment for the cotton which had 
been taken from him. He stated that the cotton had been taken by a body 
of soldieis acting, as he was informed, under command of one Major 
**Brick" Pomeroy, whom, he had learned, was a particular friend of Gen. 
Gorman. 

One dark rainy night, when the mud was knee-deep in many places on the 
streets, while sitting in the house of Dr. Hector M. Grant, at Helena, the 
place was suddenly entered by a Lieutenant of infantry and several soldiers^ 
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•who said they were there to arrest Major ** Brick" Pomeroy. The person, in 
all except the "Major," was there. I was ordered under arrest, and this 
without any suspicion as to what the charge was, or could be against me. 
The Lieutenant in command deputed to make the arrest, at first said that 
he could give no information except that I was to oe conveyed to jail at once 
and kept there over Sunday — this being Saturday night — until Monday, when 
I could be brought before the Provost Marshal. Afterward, while waiting for 
the rain to subside a little, it being a terrible nasty night out, he said that I 
was charged with going out at the head of a company of cavalry and stealing 
cotton. The idea was so absurd that we all laughed at it, when he informed 
me that the complaint had been made by an old man named Pike, and that 
Prentiss had given orders, through the Provost Marshal, to find the person 
charged with this theft. Instead of taking me to the jail, the officer, who 
was a good-hearted Westeren man from Illinois, said that it would be infern- 
ally mean to incarcerate a citizen on such a foolish charge, and that if I would 
give my word of honor to appear at the office of the Provost Marshal at 9 
o'clock, Monday morning, that I might remain where I was until the time 
came to rejjort. 

To this I agreed, when about midnight the Lieutenant and his command 
went away under a drenching rain. It rained all night and all day Sunday 
and Monday, but at 9' o'clock I was at the office of the Provost, a Capt 
Pullen, from Illinois, who said that I was charged by Mr. Pike with steal- 
ing cotton, and with having come to his premises in command of an armed 
force. I denied the accusation and related the circumstances of the raid 
or expedition, and demanded a trial, which I was promised should take 
place at an early day. Meanwhile I was permitted to remain anywhere in 
the city of Helena, at liberty, with the understanding that I must report at 
the office of the Provost Marshal every morning at 9 o'clock until the day 
came for trial, but was told that more important business would occupy the 
attention of the Provost from day to day, and that I must be content to bide 
his time. So it was that I improved the time by going from place to place 
in Helena, and occasionally running the lines or slipping out without a pass 
into the country adjacent, the citv being surrounded by a chain of picket 
guards. 

While here I saw and had time to study camp life. At this time there 
were something like 30,000 soldiers in camp in the city of Helena, which 
became during this visit of the army almost one continuous mud hole, 
while the hospitals were filled with the sick and the dying to the number of 
hundreds and of thousands while the army was waiting, waiting, waiting, 
waiting here week after week, until some petty quarrels between politicians 
and generals, as to who should have command of the department, when it 
should remove to fresh fields for plunder, should be settled. Here it was 
that while waiting the trial I saw raid after raid, or company after company 
go out into the country-, returning laden with cotton, household furniture, arti- 
cles of plate, jewelry, etc., to the amount of tens of thousands of dollars; 
and here, visiting among and mixing with the soldiers at their camp-fires. 
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drinking coffee and eating hard tack, I heard scores of them relate how they 
captured this article and that, at this place or that, showing the articles 
they had taken, many of them really considering, as^ I do believe they did, 
that in thus dispossessing a people of their property they were doing good 
service to God and their country. 

Here I met with a large number of officers, many of whom were very de- 
serving gentlemen, while others were intent only upon accumulating plun- 
der. So it was that I came to know and distinguish the difference between 
the patroit and the plunderer, the soldier and the thug. As time rolled on, 
while I was waiting and waiting for the trial that was promised me, I wrote 
letters of correspondence to the Democrat^ in one of thesfe letters declaring 
that the system of robbery that was going on in this department was simply 
intolerable; that it was stealing and plundering from day to day. I also* 
stated in that article that the army operating in the Valley of the Mississippi 
under the command of Gen. B. M. Prentiss, had become but a band of 
plunderers, and that the war that was begun for the restoration of the Union,, 
had become but a murderous crusade for cotton and niggers, and that the 
flag of our country, which the people had been taught to respect as an em- 
blem of sacred power, was here used to mark the depository of stolen 
goods. 

Every word that I wrote was true to the letter, although it was not policy 
to have thus expressed facts. While the letters spoken of were on their way 
to La Crosse to be published, I succeeded in obtaining a trial, which came 
off before Provost Marshal and Capt. B. B. Daily, of Delphi, Indiana, an 
officer of one of the Indiana regiments, appointed AdVocate-General. It 
took but a few minutes to prove, by unimpeachable witnesses, that I was 
not an officer in the army or in any way connected with it, except as a 
newspaper reporter — that I had nothing whatever to do with the raid, ex- 
cept to sit on a horse and see what was going on. Also that the parties 
who took the cotton were officers of the army who alone could give orders,, 
and to the fact that soldiers did not receive orders from a civilian. The 
verdict of the court was no cause for action, and so I was honorably ac- 
quitted. Judge Daily afterward beeame a prominent attorney at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

A few days after this trial and clearing there came down the river from 
La Crosse a bundle of newspapers, copies of the La Crosse Democrat, The 
package was opened by the military postmaster, and a copy containing the 
article of correspondence above mentioned was submitted to General Pren- 
tiss, whose rage was nearly equal to his greed for plunder. After reading 
the article, he ordered a guard from the wharf-boat, his headquarters, to 
arrest the man who wrote it and bring him forthwith at the point of the 
bayonet before him, Brigadier-General Benjamin M. Prentiss. So it was 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. The house of Dr. Grant, where I still 
continued to board, was surrounded about 8 o'clock in the morning by sev- 
eral soldiers, when I was for the second time arrested and permitted to 
head a procession and come into the presence of Gen. Prentiss, one of the 
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most dishonest, incompetent and useless of all men who ever wore a sol- 
diers uniform. In his presence I found Capt. Daley, the Judge Advocate, 
Col. McLean, of Indiana, and other prominent officers who had been in- 
vited to see justice done to a Democrat. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 



TURNED OUT OF THE ARMY LINES — BACK TO LA CROSSE CONDUCT OF A 

NEWSPAPER. 

The conversation that ensued here was very lively and somewhat exciting 
in nature. Prentiss produced from his desk a copy of the La Crosse JDetno- 
.craty commanded his flunky Adjutant-General to read it, with proper 
inflection^ so as to bring out the full beauty, or enormity, of the treason it 
contained. The article was read, great care being taken to put in the points 
that had been omitted by the punctuator. When the reading of the article 
was finished Prentiss demanded the author, and was informed that he 
stood then and there before him, in charge of a soldier. Then he began a 
balderdash lesson against permitting newspaper men inside the army lines, 
and declared that the man who should thus dare to write concerning the 
goings on in his department deserved death at the end of a rope. I re- 
plied that the article was true to the letter, and that if he knew anything at 
all of what was going on in his department, while the hospitals were filled 
with sick and the steps and the porches of houses were marked with dead 
awaiting interment, he knew there was not one charge made in the article 
that was not true. I cited to him the fact that from that portion of Arkan- 
sas scores of army officers had made fortunes by the disposal of . the plunder 
they had taken, saying at the time they took it that they had confiscated it, 
but afterwards selling it on private account. I called his attention to the 
fact that a few days previous, a cotton operator within the lines had brought 
to his headquarters $17,000 in greenbacks as the military portion of a cotton 
steal from the St. Francis River. Also that under the desk in his office was 
a basket that had once contained champagne which he or his staff had re- 
ceived as compensation for permission for a speculator to go across the river 
into Mississippi to sell quinine to the rebels, receiving therefor $100 per 
ounce, in gold, for which the speculators paid $8 per ounce at Memphis. 

The more we talked the hotter Prentiss became, until at last he declared 
that I should be sent out from the lines, escorted out, hustled away into 
some district inhabited by wolves or rebels, he didn't care a d n which. 

Then he changed his mind and ordered his Adjutant to write general 
order No. 19, which declared : 

'* That M. M. Pomeroy, a citizen of Wisconsin, having been found within 
these lines as the owner and correspondent of a newspaper to which he had 
written things that had a tendency to demoralize loyal sentiment and dis- 
courage enlistments ; that the said person was commanded to leave that mil- 
itary department on the steamer Kenton, at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and that he was to be sent North, under penalty of arrest and death should 
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lie ever be found again within the lines of the army, or department com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. Benjamin M. Prentiss." 

During this farce of a trial, expecting some kind of assault, I quietly 
lifted from the desk or table by which I was permitted to seat myself, a 
very fine silver-plated revolver, slipping the same at the first opportunity, 
into the leg of my riding boot, a cavalry boot, by the way, which came up 
outside of the pants. When the sentence was pronounced, I was given 
liberty to go out from the lines, but to take nothing with me except such 
clothing as I had on. I went out from the presence of B. M. Prentiss, the 
hide-under-a-bed coward and cotton thief, and, with a few of those present 
at the trial, went to the commissariat store of Middleton & Rice, in which 
store L. N. Clark, now of New York, had some kind of an interest, and 
here sold the revolver I ** confiscated ** from Prentiss' table, for four bottles 
of wine, which the boys drank as though it was relished. 

Immediately after dinner I went to the headquarters of Gen. Gorman, 
commanding the post, and obtained from his Adjutant General, C. K. Davis, 
since governor of and U. S. Senator from Minnesota, and a very pleasant, 
patriotic, intelligent gentleman, by the way, permission to leave the city and 
go aboard the steamer Kenton, and to take with me certain property that I 
had, the same being two revolvers, which did not belong to the army of the 
United States, but to myself as personal property. 

At this time there were three persons who could issue passes to go out 
from the lines — Prentiss, commanding the department ; Gen. Gorman or his 
adjutant, commanding the post, and Captain PuUen, who was the provost 
marshal of the district. Without an order or pass from one of these offi- 
cers no person could leave the lines and go into the country or on board a 
steamer and thus up the river to the North. 

Armed with this pass, about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, feeling that my 
mission here was accomplished, I presented the pass to the guard and was 
allowed to walk up the gang-plank aboard the steamer Kenton, then plying 
regularly between Helena and Memphis in military service. Obtaining a 
stateroom, I had no trouble in making myself comfortable, and was very 
soon one of a party of four gentlemen engaged at euchre to while away the 
time until the boat should start. Four o'clock came, but the steamer was 
not suffered to go. Five o'clock came, the captain fretting and worrying 
because Gen. Prentiss would not give orders for him to proceed on his trip. 
Something was wrong. Notice was given to the captain to wait until some 
of the guard should find a person who was to be sent North. At last came 
an orderly from Prentiss* headquarters, looking through the boat to discover 
that I was on board. It was the intention of Prentiss or some one acting 
for him, to honor me with a parade, music by a drum and fife band, es- 
corting me to the boat and up the gang-plank at the point of the bayonet. 
To this end orders had been sent to the provost marshal not to give me a 
pass, but having obtained one from the headquarters of Gen. Gorman, which 
was sufficient, I had no difficulty in leaving Helena as an honest man, charged 
only with stating too much of truth, and £dl this without being made a spec- 
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tacle of. The orderly rehirned and was followed by an adjutant of Pren- 
tiss' staff, some little squirt whose name was never remembered, who cau- 
tioned me against returning to that department under penalty of instan* 
taneous death. 

I cannot close this chapter without referring to other matters in connec- 
tion with my Southern trip. General Willis A. Gorman had two sons, James 
and Richard. Each were lieutenants and on his staff on the Potomac, be- 
fore he was transferred to the trans- Mississippi department, headquarters at 
Helena, where he was by political intrigue superceded by Cotton-Thief 
Prentiss. 

The younger Gormans were about ray age, and we fraternized as easily as 
ever did school marms at a picnic At military headquarters I was a daily 
visitor, and often busy day and night helping to put books and papers in 
order, as reports and accounts were made and kept It was a great school * 
for one who had capacity for absorbing facts and information. 

Here in the army men grew callous. Dead men were of no more account 
than old boots. Sick men were often mechanically attended to in a per- 
functory way. Gambling was common as was the eating of beans. White 
women were scarce in Helena, and soldiers were human. Black women 
never had better opportunities to become acquainted with Northern men. 
White women came from the North to market their job lots of beauty, etc, 
and made matters pleasant and warm for hundreds of soldiers who cared 
little for money. It was a wet, peculiar, eventful winter, and thousands of 
soldiers died here under the hand of the political murderers. 

Gen. Gorman was a West Pointer. A man of enormous self-esteem and 
a fierce moustache. A good military man, but proud as the first feather on 
a peacock's tail. Every forenoon, while he was in command of the 46part- 
ment, he gave audience to all men and women who came to inquire of the 
vandalism of frisky troops, etc. These audiences were always held on the 
wharf -boat, his headquarters where he • and his staff and guests slept and 
messed. Ten o'clock was the regular morning reception hour. Then he 
came into the audience room in all his glory and uniform, with his moustache 
waxed, and a set scowl on his face. We all had to toe the mark when he 
struck his interview gait. He spoke gruff, abruptly, and set many a 
poor visitor to shivering. But he had a kind heart under all his style for 
sh6w. He delighted in impressing the audience with his importance. He 
was generally found seated at a desk, that was covered with maps and pa- 
pers, and apparently in deep study five minutes or so, when he would lift his 
face and roar out : 

** Orderly, bring in all who are charged with misdemeanors. Audience is 
now in order. Who is first ? " 

One morning, when the Mississippi was bankful of muddy water, without 
permit in usual form, I had stepped from the wharf-boat on board the little 
spitaway steamer, Carl, that was in a sort of general messenger service, and 
told the captain of the boat to run across the river to the Mississippi side, a 
mile or so distant, where I saw two men on horseback, waiting on the bank. 
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He did as I requested, or ordered. The men left before we got over, when 
we returned. I had often made short trips on the Carl, by permission of 
Adjutant James Gorman. On this occasion Gen, Gorman saw us as we 
were coming in, and demanded of the captain why he had crossed the river. 
He replied : 

" By order of ' Brick' Pomeroy." 

*' What for?" 

^* I do not know." 

^'Orderly! find and arrest this * Brick' Pomeroy, and bring him before 
me in the audience room ! " 

The offender was speedily found and invited to walk in. There sat Gor- 
man, stiffer than a load pf fence posts. Half a hundred visitors were waiting 
to ask favors. Then up spoke the General : 

** Orderly, stand the prisoner (that was me) in the corner by that barrel ! " 

'*' Aye, sir." 

I was escorted to a corner of the room and stood beside a barrel of russet 
apples I had the day before received from Memphis, 40 miles up river. I 
had known Gorman a year or so ; had taken him to theatres in St. Louis ; 
had written of him and liked him. As I had done nothing wrongs his airs 
amused me, and while he was lowering his leonine head and scowling at me, 
to impress the audience, I took an apple from the barrel and began eating 
it. 

**Drop that apple!" 

Another bite was taken and the apple was dropped. 

** Prisoner Pomeroy ! by whose order did you cross the river just now on 
the steamer Carl ? " 

"By my own." 

'* For what purpose ? " 

** To come back." 

" I have a mind to imprison you for thirty days for this crossing without 
leave." 

'* General, take an apple," handing one toward him. 

He bit his under lip and roared out : 

** Adjutant Richard Gorman ! " 

*' Aye, sir." 

** Take charge of the prisoner and put him to work on the levee." 

In company with Adjutant Richard Gorman, Dick, as we all called him, 
I left the room. We walked out, and a short distance to the Cosmopolitan — 
our Metropolitan hotel — on the levee, where for two hours we worked, with 
spades, whAi clubs, or hearts, or diamonds were not trumps. A few other 
officers joined with Dick to surround the prisoner. At noon mess we found 
the General good-natured, and he laughed heartily at the joke, and the pow- 
erful impression he made on the natives. 

It was not long before along came the ex-Quincy steamboat agent and 
arrant coward, fop and cotton thief, Gen. B. M. Prentiss, taking command 
of the Department of Arkansas, making his headquarters on the wharf -boat, 
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and making Gorman Commandant of the Post, with his headquarters in a 
field, between the river and the St. Francis Hills. 

Prentiss was a heartless upstart in\iniform. He ordered a shut up policy. 
That is, to sell no supplies to the frontier, the sick women and children in 
the country outside the lines, unless they would come in, no matter at what 
risk of death or inconvenience, and take the iron clad oath of all^iance. By 
his orders supplies were cut down to say i pound of tea, i pound of salt, i 
pound of coffee, 10 yards of calico, i ounce of quinine, i quart liquor for 
medicinal use, 10 pair of shoes for a family, unless by his personal order and 
signature. This opened a game for the benefit of his staff, who would get 
permits to take out more than the minimum. It was a cruel, rotten order,. 
that put many a wad of greenbacks into the pockets of Prentiss. 

Dr. Hector M. Grant, with whom I boarded in Helena, had a ladylike 
daughter, who was the wife of Berry Scaife, then renowned as a noted, fear- 
less and dangerous independent fighter or rebel bushwhacker. Their home 
was on Big Creek, a few miles from Helena. One afternoon into Helena and 
to the home of her father came Mrs. Scaife. She rode in an old covered 
buggy. Accompanying her were two negroes, driving two teams of mules,. 
hitched to two old wagons and bringing in six bales of cotton for sale, in 
order to obtain needed supplies. They dragged along through the mud, and 
all were tired upon reaching Helena. Here Mrs. Scaife learned that a new 
order had been issued, and that she could not obtain a tenth part of what 
she actually needed unless she took the iron-clad oath, or swelled the jack 
pot for the benefit of Cotton-Thief Prentiss. 

Near midnight I was called into Mrs. Grant's room, and there introduced 
to Mrs. Scaife. Women in trouble could always catch me for help, and as 
I was told the old, old story, and asked to suggest a way out, I asked till 
morning to think it over. Before morning a plan came to me, and I offered 
to sell the cotton, convert the proceeds into supplies, and get her and her ser- 
vants out of the lines before sundown that day. She said if I did, that she 
and her children, and plenty of poor sufferers around her home, would bless 
me. I went out and sold her cotton for cash, giving her the proceeds. Then 
I asked her to formally apply in writing for the minimum lot of family sup* 
plies, and wrote an order as follows : 

Picket and chain guards will pass out from Helena Mrs. Berry Scaife, her 
one horse and covered buggy ; her one span of mules and wagon, driven by 
colored man named Robert, and one span of mules and wagon driven by 
colored man named Jackson, together with the following articles, and no 
more, except ordinary wearing apparel : 

I pound green tea, * 

I pound black tea, 
I ounce quinine, 

20 pounds table salt, 

20 pounds sugar- 

20 yards she' 

10 yards re 
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20 yards green or other colored calico, 
I gal. whisky for sickness, 
I pound pepper, 
I pint castor oil, 
10 pair of shoes, assorted, 
20 pounds wheat flour. 

This, with a few other articles now forgotten, made quite a jag, but 
nothing like what was wanted. She signed it under a protest, saying that 
little lot would do no good. At last she consented to trust the matter en- 
tirely to me; to send her two wagons to the store of Middleton & Rice, about 
4 p. m. , and at the same hour to start slowly in her old buggy, to leave 
Helena by the old St. Francis road, that led up a hill, and so on into the 
country beyond, in the direction of Clopton's. 

With her petition as above made out, I went to the robbers roost of Gen. 
Prentiss, and through his adjutant and flunkey. Pierce, obtained his order 
for the guard to pass Mrs. Scaife and the articles enumerated. 

Then I returned to the residence of Dr. Grant, partook of dinner, and 
showed to Mrs. Scaife what I had obtained. It did not satisfy her. Then 
I took the same pen and ink with which the list had been written by and by 
adding several nothings in places that appeared to be waiting to receive them, 
and the order read : 
100 pounds green tea, 
10 pounds black tea, 
10 ounces quinine, 
200 pounds table salt, 
200 pounds sugar, 
200 yards sheeting, 
100 yards red calico, 
200 yards green or other colored calico, 
10 gals, whisky for sickness, 
10 pounds pepper, 
10 pints castor Qil, 
100 pairs of shoes, assorted, 
200 pounds wheat flour. 

On reading the revised list, to which the name of Gen. trentiss was duly 
in place, Mrs. Scaife nearly fell ofif her chair. Here was more than she had 
dared hope for, and all good. At the idea of running the lines with so 
much stuff, she nearly went wild, and was not calm till I told her I would 
personally see her through the lines, past the guard, and at least half a mile 
into the country ; that I would meet her on top of the hill, old St. Francis 
road, but she need not speak to me, or recognize me. 

At the appointed time the two wagons were in the yard back of the store 
of Middleton & Rice, and all the goods called for in order and over the sig- 
nature of Gen. Prentiss, were stowed away. Five pounds of stick candy, for 
children, was also put in. While the loads were being made ready, I had 
borrowed Adjutant Richard Gorman's old fatigue military cap and coat;bor- 
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rowed the yellow leather breast strap that his horse wore when Dick was 
out on duty; borrowed a cape from Lieutenant Relyea, of St." Paul, and on 
my own good bay horse, started to visit the top of St Francis road hill. 
Riding stiffly but gracefully as possible, I soon passed the two wagons, and 
also Mrs. Scaif e in her buggy, slowly moving up hill. Then I hastened on, 
reached the picket post, saluted the officer here on duty, a Lieutenant Niedeck- 
en, from Milwaukee. He did not know me, mistaking me for an officer 
from headquarters. 

** Lieutenant, back of me, quarter of a mile or so, comes a lady named 
Scaif e, in a buggy, with two wagons following her, and a quantity of family 
supplies. You will halt her and the wagons here, make strict search and be 
sure that you let nothing pass not called for in the order of Gen. Prentiss. 
Should she have any gunpowder, caps, brandy or other articles not "per- 
mitted," you will seize all there is and return the lady and her vehicles, ser- 
vants, etc., both under guard, to headquarters. BecarefuL" 

"Aye, sir." 

As I rode on to the chain guard outpost, I could see him getting his men 
up, in order to halt and examine. 

Turning to the \pf t, I rode a short distance into the woods, where I could 
look back and see that my orders were carried out! Mrs. Scaif e was 
halted ; she showed her permit. There was nothing in the wagons more 
than called for, except one five pound package of candy, which was "con- 
fiscated." Soon as she started on I regained the road and rode on to the 
outpost, and was there on horseback talking with the officer when Mrs. 
Scaife came along, passing through unmolested. After she had gone, I 
asked the officer if there was not a near cut down hill — a path that people 
took at times. He told me there was, a qujurter of a mile further on, then 
turn to the right, near an old cabin, and that if my horse was sure footed 
I could get down the hill and back to camp this way. Bidding him 
good night, I galloped on, soon overtaking Mrs. Scaife, rode beside her 
to the cabin, bade her good-bye, turned my horse square to the right, and 
wended my way down hill, reaching the stable ju^t after dark. I have never 
seen or heard of or from Mrs. Scaife since, but she got through with her load, 
and it is safe to say put her purchase where it would do the most good to the 
sick and impoverished families in the vicinity of her Big Creek home. This 
was an act of treason on my part, as it stimulated trade and supplied 
suffering women and children with needed articles in a manner that gave no 
cash profit to the thief in command. 

Thus I went within the lines of the army and thus came out, returning to 
La Crosse after thirteen weeks' absence, during which time I became con- 
vinced that fighting for one's country was one thing, and stealing j^r^m one's 
countrymen was another. 

It was heralded abroad throughout the country that I had been stealing 
cotton, some newspapers declaring that I had got away with $300,000 worth. 
Other papers stated that I had been drummed out of camp for stealing ; 
others declaring that I had been dismissed from the army for entertaining 
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rebellious sentimeftits ; while others gave their readers to understand that I 
was a traitor, and the authorities did not know exactly what to do with me. 

So it was that this and other things helped to educate the people to be- 
lieve me to be a monster of hideous mien, and helped to educate me to a 
sentiment of other than admiration for dishonest men, in and out of posi- 
tion, and those who talk without knowing what they are talking about. 

Returning to La Crosse, rested, and informed in mind and matter, I 
applied myself more dilligently than ever to business, and soon had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the office was making money and increasing its 
number of friends and business patrons, and becoming a solid, substantial 
property. 

Meanwhile the political sentiment of the country was very much out of 
joint. Kind words were very seldom used by men who, on the street corners 
or elsewhere, engaged in political discussions, which, whenever started, 
became general and heated. While many persons, not only in La Crosse, 
but elsewhere in Wisconsin and the States adjoining, were declaring that the 
administration or the management of those in official authority should not 
be questioned or criticised, it seemfed to me that such position on the part of 
bitter partisans savored more of downright ugliness of disposition than of 
patriotism, or a willingness to so manage affairs for the present that the 
future would bring its reasonable share of blessings. So it was that in the 
conduct ot the Democrat it came to be not only earnest in the defence of 
that which was a principle of liberty, self-government and the actual rights 
of citizenship, but necessarily aggressive to prevent the destruction of the 
office. 

One day there came quietly into the office, about the middle of a pleasant 
Summer afternoon, a young man wearing the uniform of a private soldier, 
who asked for a personal interview and private conversation. He was a 
member of one of the Minnesota regiments, then on its way from Minnesota 
to the Army of the Potomac. When we were alone in the sanctum of the 
Democrat o^zt^ he informed me that certain persons from La Crosse, 
whom I well knew, had come on board the steamer at Winona, forty miles 
up the Mississippi River from La Crbsse, and plied the soldiers ivho were on 
the boat quite freely with liquor, ai.d that it had been planned and agreed 
that before the soldiers should leave La Crosse for the Potomac, as 
they were to s':art out on the train that left about sunrise, they were to gut 
the Democrat office and completely destroy its contents. The young man 
informed me that while he could not with safety to himself, refuse to go 
with his comrades when they were by their superior officers ordered out, that 
he could and would, during the brief leave of absence he had from his 
command, inform me of the contemplated violation of law, insult to citizen- 
ship and destruction to property. The reason for his giving me this infor- 
mation was that about two years previous to this time his father, on his way 
from the East to his home in Minnesota, had reached La Crosse destitute of 
money, and on coming to the Democrat office and making known his con- 
dition, he had been helped to a loan of funds sufficient to enable him to 
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reach his home, and afterwara to return the money that he, a stranger, had 
borrowed. The kindness had not only affected the father, but made its 
impression on the mind of the son, who said that he felt it to be a duty he 
owed to the friend of his father to thus warn him of impending danger. 

When came the shades of night, a dozen or so of good men and true one 
by one happened into the Democrat office, in order to be on hand should 
there be any perform^mce not down on the ordinary bill. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



PREPARING TO WELCOME THE RIOTERS. 

Some of them were armed with revolvers and repeating rifles, so that 
there was a protective force in the office of about one dozen men, and they 
were supplied not only with such munitions of defence as could be picked 
up, but they also had close at hand about one hundred pint bottles of 
nitric acid, considered handy to have in case an attack should be made 
upon the building, or an effort made to ascend the stairs to the third floor of 
Juneau Block, in which the printing office was at that time located. There 
was much excitement in the streets that night, and considerable tramping 
about of soldiers. But one business man in the place, a Republican, to whom 
I was several dollars in debt, engaged himself with a few others, in the work 
of quieting the uprising sentiment of hate in the hearls of the soldiers, so that 
night wore away and the premeditated attack was not made, although there 
was much moving about in the streets, with occasional stopping to give 
groans and curses for the editor of a newspaper, who all this time was simply 
exercising his right under the Constitution to criticize that which seemed to 
him clearly to be wrong, all the time defending that which his judgment 
told him to be right. 

During the war I took great and especial pains to keep myself somewhat 
in debt to prominent Republicans, borrowing of different ones a few dol- 
lars ; not that I actually needed money, because I could obtain it from my 
friend and patron, Mr. Rumsey. But I thought that they would not be so 
willing to destroy the business of a man who was in debt to them as of one 
from whom they did not expect to receive their dues. The idea worked 
well. While many Republicans in La Crosse were kind to me and willing to 
consider that I had rights the same as other citizens, there were others who 
were constrained to hold up my hands to my protection as business men, 
and this because they knew that to wipe me out of existence or to destroy 
my property, would be a personal loss in dollars and cents to them. The 
majority of the Republicans of La Crosse cared more for money than any- 
thing else. 

It was no easy thing to engineer the La Crosse Democrat through the 
waves of poverty, prejudice, political bitterness and all that which it had as 
an enterprise to contend against, but the work was done. None but a mulish, 
obstinate, determined man, conscious of his own rectitude, educated daily 
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and hourly to those things whereby comes a growth of thought and muscle, 
eould have accomplished this task. Oftentimes it seemed as though the 
angry sentiment was against me. Men who were at heart Democrats 
did often in private tell me that I was right, but that it was not policy to 
stand so firmly to the defence of a principle. Others denounced me when- 
ever they could make friends or profit "by so doing. So it was that early in 
the great game I was forced to the conviction that I must after relying upon 
God, the Constitution and the law, for all the rest rely'upon myself. Often- 
times life became of so little account to me that I did not count upon sav- 
ing it, but all the time was determined to live and die a man, rather than a 
beggar, a sycophant, a fawning flatterer, or a promulgator of doctrines that 
I did not because I could not believe. I did not believe that it was just, right 
or sagacious for the people of one section to engraft so much of hate and 
sectional bitterness into their hearts, especially in view of the fact that when the 
war cloud should pass away, these same persons must live together as friends. 
From the first I did hope and actually pray that the great war might be 
averted, and when it was upon the people, while I recognized the fact that it 
was upon us as a calamity, and should be met and put -down by the strong 
arm of the Government, I am free to say that I did earnestly and determin- 
edly criticize that which seemed to me cruelty, mismanagement, corruption 
and wanton destruction of material property and of sacred vested rights. 

All this time I was not really competent to edit a political newspaper. 
It is true I had a smattering of information concerning politics, past and 
present, and some idea as to what should be done to protect the root of the 
tree of liberty, that its branches might grow in the future. I was not ^ this 
time qualified to do my full duty to the people as a journalist, though* was 
studying day after day and night after night in the hope of being able to ob- 
tain information, the dissemination of which might be useful in the end. 
For a long time I relied upon Dr, A. P. Blakeslee for that work which per- 
tains to what is called the solid editorial part of a newspaper, but discovered 
at last that I was in advance of him in sentiment, and was younger and more 
willing to take great risks. 

About this time I decided to visit Connecticut, from which State I was 
receiving a number of subscriptions to the Democrat because of its ultra posi- 
tion. So it was that I visited the Nutmeg State, stopping at the City Hotel 
at Bridgeport, kept by Henry Buckingham, a positive Democrat, and a man 
I came to think much of. At his hotel I was ever welcome when a guest, 
so that I felt always that at the home of himself and wife I would find a 
home, exactly as I should always feel that they had one under my roof. 
Here in Bridgeport I met for the first time a very earnest young man who 
was assistant editor of the Bridgeport Farmer ^ which paper was at that 
time owned by W. S. Pomeroy, but no relation to the writer of these chap- 
ters, that I know of. The name of this young man, who was his assistant, 
was Charles Lobdell, two or three years my senior, and. one of the ugliest 
writers I ever knew. In his mental work I could compare him to nothing 
else than one of those determined bull-dogs, who, when he finds a root hangs 
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on to it, no matter what becomes of his tail or teeth. I liked Charles Lob- 
dell from the first ; there seemed to be in him a spirit of genuine manhood. 
One day in the office of the Farmer 1 ventured to ask him what salary he 
was receiving for doing about all the work which was then being done on the 
paper. When he stated the figures, I was astonished at the smallness of the 
sum that so good a man was willing to work for, and at once said that if he 
would, when his engagement expired there, come to La Crosse, I would pay 
his expenses from Bridgeport to Wisconsin and give him double the salary 
he was receiving ; but Mr. Lobdell had in him so fine a sense of honor tlui 
he would not agree to this at the time. He said he would entertain the 
idea, and submit the matter to the man he was working for, and if his wages 
should be raised to something like that he was in reality earning and worth 
to the establishment he was serving, he should feel it his duty to remain there. 
But if he could obtain no advance, then he would write me in the future, 
and in all probability leave Connecticut for Wisconsin. 

After a time he came to La Crosse, and proved himself not only an ex- 
cellent printer, but a bold, forcible, clear-headed journalist. It was not 
long after his arrivoj that the management of the newspaper went almost 
entirely into his hands, except that once in a while, when cornered or too 
liberally abused by some editor or other person who knew* nothing of what 
he was writing, I would write something that generally attracted attention and 
brought forth curses, but at the same time suggested to the people that they 
had better keep their hands off and thus away from the office of the La 
Crosse Democrat, 

Meanwhile, the paper began to obtain foothold as men in different parts 
of tik country were attracted to it and sent orders to the office to have 
papers sent to them. Its lowest line of circulation ever reached under my 
management, was twenty-seven copies weekly edition, total. These patrons 
were its friends, and twenty-seven friends are far more account in a fight 
than 27,000,000 pudding heads. 

At the time the greenback money came into circulation I wasopposed to 
it, and this because I had never understood the power of the law. I had 
been educated to believe that nothing could be money unless it had intrin- 
sic value and was in itself fully equal to the duty it was called to perform, 
and that just behind the Government was a Banking Association or Money 
Power that ought in reality to control not only the Government of the 
United States, but all other Governments. But when the Greenback came 
into circulation, and I had ocular proof that with it I could pay debts as 
fully, effectually and honorably as I could pay the same with silver, gold or 
any other property or kind of money, then the scales were lifted from my 
eyes and I saw that the Constitution of the United States and the law of the 
country was something so pregnant with power and ability to usefulness 
that I could no longer, in justice to myself, believe in the positions or argu- 
ments of those who assumed that the Government, like establish- 
ments, must borrow its banking capital from some other Government or 
people. 
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The La Crosse Democrat was the first paper in the United States that I 
know of, and certainly the first Democratic paper in the country, that de- 
clared in favor of greenback money. In this matter Mr. Lobdell and I 
materially differed. He believed that the only money that was ever to 
have the right of way was something that would keep after governments 
had been destroyed. But we never had any words on this matter, working 
along harmoniously together with a view to building up a great big news- 
paper, and of making it a power of protection and advancement of princi- 
ples, the same being Democracy or the right of all the people who are 
voters to hear and to be heard at all times and under all circumstances. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 



BEGINNING TO ATTRACT ATTENTION — CUTTING OFF THE DEAD-HEADS — NO 
APOLOGIES TO MAKE — LAVING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE MODEL 
PRINTING OFFICE OF AMERICA — ^THREATS TO PREVENT IT, ETC. 

Little by little the paper and its business grew. Every day saw a reason- 
able increase in its business. The bolder its utterances the more attention 
it received, especially from those who from instinct, reason, or personal feel- 
ing, outside of patriotic motives, were interested in sustaining the Adminis- 
tration, which all this time was showering forth its fruit of patronage, letting 
some drops from its branches fall into the laps of those who endorsed the 
party in power, no matter what damage such dropping of patronage was 
doing to the roots of the tree. 

In the discharge of that which I really considered a duty to the principle 
I was defending, and which duty I considered myself possessed of a per- 
fect right to engage in, the same being a continued effort to beat back the 
rising tide of a United States bonded indebtedness, I often had occasion to 
criticise the Administration, and, anxious to obtain as large an audience as 
possible, did sometimes indulge in loud language, exactly as a man will in- 
dulge in when his neighbors are asleep and their houses on fire. It is not 
the most pleasant task in the world, this working for the benefit of others,, 
nor is it always safe to run through the streets of a town crying fire, and dis- 
turbing the sleepers, who, when disturbed, are generally more apt to throw 
missies from their bed-room windows at the one who is trying to sa^ them 
than they are to come forth and engage in the work of preserving their pro- 
perty and their lives. 

Of one thing I am convinced, and have been for years — that I have seen 
things far ahead in the future, upon which we are drifting, clearer than thou- 
sands have seen them, who, from their standpoints, were more bitter in 
their criticism than they were earnest in efforts for their own salvation. For 
this gift of foresight I have suffered for years, and probably shall suffer un- 
til my work on this earth is done. But one consolation has always been 
with me, and is with me now — that the efforts I made during the years of 
war to attract an audience in the hope of being able to point to this audi- 
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ence the evils upon us, and the means of relief, have always been madewidi 
the best of motives and in the full spirit of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
United States, that great instrument which was intended to be the bulwaxk 
and protection of the liberties and industries of Americans. It is no satis- 
faction, however, to know that the evils being planted stealthily, steadily 
and outrageously in the halls of legislation, which exUs I have warred 
against, have come upon us with such terrible force, although now in the 
great struggle of life, as I near the top of the hill before come the yeais to 
make the journey along the causeway of age, I am gratified in my feelings, 
and given that which seems to be wondrous strength through increasing wil- 
lingness of the people to look calmly and dispassionately over their past and 
our pc^st as a people, and to those means which God, through His agencies 
and servants, is working to bring about for the good of the human race. 

Never ha^'e I struck a person or made an attack upon any one except in 
self defence. It is not upon record where I have ever uttered a word in 
private, public or in a newspaper against any person or principle until that 
person or principle began an attack upon me as an individual or upon my 
rights as a citizen. During the War I did utter a great- many words, sen- 
tences and paragraphs that, to those who did not occupy my standpoint, 
may have seemed rough, uncalled for and in antagonism to the law then 
upon us. As these utterances were made at first with no other hope than 
of attracting the attention of the people to the evils growing to fasten them- 
selves at the heels of those who were marching on in enterprise, great offence 
was taken, and bitter, untruthful, uncalled-for words were spoken and prin- 
ted, and charges made against me by thousands of men who, from their 
imaginations sent forth their charges, from those who believed in statements 
made by thousands who were more intent upon serving their political pur- 
poses and the profit to themselves than they were of bettering the condition 
of the millions. So it was that in defending the principle I was espousing 
it seemed to me a matter of necessity that I should hurl back upon the tens 
of thousands of people who were attacking me anything and everything in 
the shape of language that would come to me ; and this. because I was anxi- 
ous to live and determined to be heard while living. 

Men now ask me if I am not sorr}' for many of the articles that appeared 
in the Detnocrat during the time of its publication in La Crosse, New York 
City and even since its removal to Chicago. 

To this I say, in all frankness, that I am sorry for nothing. On all oc- 
casions I have done that wliich seemed to me, under my light, education and 
surroundings, to be the proper thing. It is true that I regret that there ever 
was a necessity for other than kind, considerate words and language, but in 
view of the fact that all along I have spoken as I thought, I have no apolo- 
gies to make to any one for doing that which I thought was right A great 
number of arlirlos travelling over the countr}' purporting to have been copied 
from the Datwcrat as my writings never api^ared originally in the Dewiocrai; 
were never seen or thought of by me until they were beheld in some paper 
or publication put out for political ell'ect. So it is that while I am willmg 
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at all times to stand before the world responsible for my own acts, I am 
thankful that I do not have to account for lies, sins, slanders and the wicked 
acts of others. While I have always known that some ftien were easier and 
greater liars than others, it has never been a source of pleasure that so many 
were located in newspaper offices. 

The Democrat^ as a newspaper, did not make money or attract to itself 
sufficient patronage to make its business profitable until about the year 1866, 
when it began to do a lucrative business, and to really enjoy it after the hard 
sledding it had experienced for years. The lowest point the circulation of 
the weekly Democrat ever reached was twenty-seven copies, and this was on 
the occasion of my cutting off about 100 names of subscribers who were per- 
fectly willing to patronize or take a newspaper, but who never were willing 
to pay for it. So at one fell swoop this entire list went, and the Democrat 
started from the shore with a very light load, but with twenty-seven paying 
subscribers. And then when I did not have to furnish newspapers to those 
who were willing to read, and who thought that their prayers for its success 
would compensate for the cost of publication, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that what the office earned, or I could earn for it, was being used 
directly in the business. 

From this hour — from my discontinuance of carrying dead-heads — I date 
my prosperity as a publisher. One by one subscribers came in. Several, 
whose papers had been discontinued to them, were very angry at me ; but I 
cared, and care, nothing for the anger or enmity of a person who does not 
show friendship by something more substantial than standing with folded 
hands witnessing a person's struggling, all the time going down deeper and 
deeper. Such friends are worth nothing, and the sooner a man cuts loose 
entirely from them the quicker he will rise, not only in his own strength and 
estimation, but in the estimation of the public. In this matter of friendship 
I allude to the professions of those who have abundant means with which to 
assist a man to gain a foothold or to defend himself in that which is but 
the defence of their own principles, but who are too stingy, selfish or 
cowardly even to pay their honest debts. While my friendship has always 
been full and round for all persons in distress, I confess to an indiffer- 
ence for those who have no wants which they are not themselves able to supply. 

As time passed on letters began to come into the office from various parts 
of the country. Men wrote words of encouragement. Democrats here and 
there, where their local papers were timid, weak and cowardly, dropped 
them, and subscribed for a newspaper that reflected their sentiments, exactly 
as men and women attend churches here and there and listen to preaching 
that interests them. The circulation of the paper began to grow, so that it 
was not long before there was coming to it patronage enough to insure it life 
and vigor, no matter in what estimation the people of La Crosse should hold 
it. As the paper felt the breeze of public opinion coming in upon it, its 
sails were set the stronger, and friends were made continually who lifted it 
yp on higher and higher ground, care being taken to preserve its reputation 
and influence as a local newspaper. From time to time. Democrats in 
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various parts of the State, those who were weak in the back, soft of braiB 
and timid generally, urged me to let up on the furious pace it was making, 
and go slower, so they could keep up with it. Several of my cotemporaries» 
good friends, said I would surely ruin myself by going so fast, but as sub- 
scriptions came in to the paper, and as I realized that, as a publisher, my 
duty was to my own publication and to the great principle of progression of 
thought and progression of industries that it was advocating, I felt that I 
was justified in crowding to the front, and let those who could not travel so 
fast come on in their ambulances afterwards. 

By the summer of 1866 the business of the Democrat was what lumber- 
men would call booming. Its mail receipts, which at first came in here and 
there a drop, had steadily increased until they averaged several hxmdred 
dollars per day. As money for the paper came in I began to build ; to push 
out in the line of new enterprises ; to order new and expensive machinery, 
thus using the means that came to my hands for the encouragement of 
enterprise and the payment of good wages to hundreds of men in La Crosse 
and elsewhere, who, with their wages in hand, when came the Saturday 
night, had more and more means to make their families comfortable, and 
thus in the purchase of those means encourage the production of all those 
articles, etc. , produced by the tillers of the soil or manufactured by men 
engaged in manufacturing establishments. So it was that in thus bringing to- 
the office means to distribute to others I found great happiness, and the 
days came and went as by magic. Never was I so happy as when in doing 
good to others and in seeing foundations of buildings going in, and seeing 
workmen adding something to the valuable wealth and volume of taxaUe 
property in the country. 

At last I projected the building of a printing office, engaged men oa its 
foundation using the means which I earned, and paying men for their 
labor with these same means, as they passed from my hands going into the 
hands of others, to be used by them to the improving of property and build- 
ing for themselves homes, even as I was building one. In 1867, as money 
was coming into the office from all parts of the country, and more especially 
from the North than anywhere else, I laid the foundations for the Democrat 
office, which was erected and fitted up at an expense of nearly $7o,^>oo, and 
which was, all in all, then one of the most attractive printing offices ever built 
on the soil of America. It advertised itself from its foundation to its roof, 
and was considered a credit to the city of La Crosse. Many persons, who 
were envious of my prosperity or my political antagonism, admitted that my 
being in La Crosse was no detriment to the place. When I purchased of 
Allen Overbaugh a lot on the corner .of Main and Fourth streets, and broke 
ground for the new office, there were those in the city who declared that 
such office or building as I projected would never be built, or if built would 
never be paid for. Because they did not build or could not build such an 
edifice, was no reason why I could not. Their words urged me constantly 
ahead to greater efforts, so that I was determined in my belief that what 
man had done man could do, and sometimes,, perhaps,, a man might do some* 
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thing that others had not done. In truth, I was ambitious, and in view of 
the fact that my ambition tended to building, I cannot see that I was a 
<ietriment to progression or the cause of growth. 

Every building must have a corner stone. So it was that it was deemed 
best to have one for the Democrat building. To this end, or comer, I en- 
gaged the preparation of a block of marble, on one face of which was cut in 
deep letters the name of the office, and the date of the commencement of 
the building ; on the other face was a representation of a hand clutching a 
dagger, surrounded by the words. Nemo me impune lacessit^ the interpreta- 
tion of which is, **No one assails me with impunity." In other words the 
inscription is equivalent to ** I propose to defend myself/* When it was 
known that such a corner stone was being lettered by the worker in marble, 
several pdi:sons of La Crosse declared that it was an avowal of treason against 
the United States Government, and that the sentence which I had seized 
upon in reading history was intended as a menace against the Pressdent ef 
the United States. Then it was that many first-class idiots declared and 
swore unto themselves and to each other, that that corner stone should 
never be put in place while they lived and occupied this earth. The day 
came for laying the stone in place, and it was put in place as intended, a 
large concourse of citizens being in attendance to listen to the music furnished 
-on the occasion, to watch the proceedings and to drink lemonade. 

When they saw the comer stone, read its inscription, which they did not 
understand, they imagined it to be some terrible thing, and declared that it 
simply meant that I proposed to stick a dagger into the heart of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or any other man who did not agree with me 
politically ! The truth was, the idea seemed a good one. The design was 
neat, and suggestive of a man's willingness not to be fooled with, and his 
ability to strike in defense of himself, if nothing more. In the olden time 
there were those who adopted this device, representing strength, courage 
and a disposition to defend themselves and their interests, and who were 
lauded for thus doing. There was no more idea of treason in the order and 
planning of this corner stone with this device than there is in drinking cat- 
nip tea. But yet, for all this, it was necessary to employ men day and night 
to stay around that vicinity with revolvers and double-barreled shotguns, said 
men on watch being instructed to blaze away at whoever should presume to 
displace the stone. The workmen went on till the walls grew apace, the 
stone was held in position, and at last those who swore that there should be 
no building erected in La Crosse with such blocks in the comer of its foun- 
dation, visible to all men, actually came to their senses, so that they would 
stand in front of it, looking at the design, ask each other what the Latin 
phrase meant, and eventually point with pride to the building, which then 
-vvas by all odds the handsomest in the city, about this time thriving and in 
a very prosperous and promising condition. 

The building was finished and ready for occupancy by the close of the 
year 1867, at which time Charles Lobdell, the Associate Editor of the 
jDemocrat^ started from La Crosse to visit his home ones at Bridgeport, 
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Connecticut He proceeded on his journey, intending to be absent for a. 
few weeks, and went on that ill-fated train which plunged through the 
bridge at Angola, near Buffalo, where cars and passengers were consumed 
by fire. Into the chasm plunged the train with all on board, and from the 
wreck all that was ever brought that was recognizable of the remains of the 
gifted, the loved, the fearless, the honest and honorable Charles Lobdell, 
was a ring, or the burnt remains of one that had been worn upon his finger^ 
and a few keys, taken from the ashes, which keys had once been his and 
carried in his pockets. This was a sad blow, and when came the news of 
the disaster, strong, brave, honest men in La Crosse, as they met on the- 
streets and learned of his sad death, wept like children, though they were pol- 
itically opposed to Mr. Lobdell and the work in which he was engaged. Such, 
was the hold he had upon them as a man for his manly bearing that the 
grief on the occasion of his passing aw^y was universaL 

His death took from me a great support, for I had learned to love him as- 
a man and brother and to count on him as one General counts upon another, 
as a valued assistant, and one to be trusted at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. While he was in the editorial department of the I^emocrat 
I was foot -loose to engage in those enterprises to which my mind has always, 
run as much as to the editing of a newspaper. When he died I was left with; 
out any one to rely upon in the editorial department of the paper, and I 
was obliged to turn my personal attention more directly to the Democrat^. 
casting about for some one to fill his place. At last I found a very val- 
ued, esteemed and able assistant in the person of the Hon. Joseph R, Flan- 
ders, of New York, of whom mention has been make in a preceding chapter 
and also a valued newspaper worker and assistant, especially in all that per- 
tained to gathering of news and presenting it in proper shape, in the person. 
of James H. Lambert, whom I first met in one of my tramps through Wis- 
consin as a jour printer, and who was at that time a little boy just starting in. 
life as an apprentice in the office at Ripon, where I found employment for 
two or three days. His quick, frank manner and boyish kindness so im- 
pressed me that I never forgot it, and when in after years came the oppor- 
tunity to call him from his newspaper work in the city of Fon du Lac, Wis- 
consin, to the position of local editor on the Democrat^ in La Crosse, I was* 
glad to thus repay the kindness he had shown me years before, believing; 
that he would steadily develop and build himself into a condition of use^ 
fulness as a journalist. 

The business of the office steadily increased, so that the post-office in La 
Crosse came to be too small for the business of the Democrat office. Letters 
came by the hundreds each day, so that at one time I think that fully one- 
fourth of all the letters that came to La Crosse for distribution among its^ 
citizens were directed to myself or to the La Crosse Democrat, As the cir- 
culation of the paper steadily increased business men would come into the 
office and stand wondering at the great pile of papers, and then at the bags- 
ful that were being loaded upon wagons to be drawn to the depot, there 
placed upon the cars, the bags being labeled by permission of the post-office: 
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department for the distributing offices in the different States. I wi^ right 
here to correct the impression that went out during the War that the circu- 
lation of the Democrat was largest in the Southern States. It is a fact^ as 
the books of the office prove, that during the War, from first to last, I had 
more subscribers in the State of New York than I ever had in all the South- 
ern States together; and more in th^ State of Illinois than in all the South- 
ern States together. When, in 1868, the circulation of the Democrat had 
reached 100,000 copies, fully 90,000 of this circulation was iin the States 
north of Mason and Dixon's Line. 



CHAPTER XL. 



HERE COMES A NEW PRESS — NOW THE CIRCULATION INCREASES, AND MENI 
ARE BUSY — CARING FOR MEN WHO LIVE BY LABOR. 

The new Democrat office building was completed and occupied' formally 
by a large force of workmen, engaged in producing the Democrat early 
in the Winter of 1867, although machinery of the office had been in use ira 
the building two or three months before it was roofed or read}? to be usedv 

The large circulation of the Democrat almost prevented its publication, 
owing to the lack of presses. I first began printing the paper ©a a hand 
press, which was used for a long time, until at last I ventured ta purchase 
one of Campbells country presses, so called, paying therefor $600. This 
was considered a great jump ahead, and looked upon by several contem- 
poraries as a very foolish investment. The press arrived in due time 
from New York and was put up and set to work in the office,, which was 
then in what was known as Pf iffner^s building, on Second street, near the 
store of Mons. Anderson, the leading dry goods merchant in La^ Crosse. 

This Campbell press was made to do an immense amount of work. For 
a long time its motive power was men and boys hired to turn the big 
wheel, while its printing capacity was about 600 newspapers per hour. As 
the circulation of the paper increased, it came to be in use from morning 
till night, stopping only an hour at noon. Then it became necessary to 
put some one at work at the press during the noon hour. In a little while 
it became necessary to start the press an hour earlier than uscoal m the 
morning, and even to work it an hour later in the evening, giving twelve 
or thirteen hours employment each day. Thus the business of the office 
lengthened the days of labor, so that it was not many weeks befose the old 
press was thumping and bumping away by 3 o'clock in the morning andl 
kept steady at work until midnight. Next came the employing ot- a double 
set of hands, so that the press had no rest from i o'clock Monday morning 
till 12 o'clock Saturday night After a while an engine was put in the 
office — a little rickety affair, but it was a move ahead and a great saving of 
muscular labor. Finding that the business was outgrowing the press, I then 
purchased a Taylor, double cylinder, a second-hand affair, somewhat worn 
but procured because it could be had quickly. This was put up and set at 
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iHTork in the basement of the new office, the press being coYered with duck- 
ing suspended over it by means of uprights, with boards on the top of all 
this, to prevent the mortar, broken brick, dust and debris made by the 
workmen engaged on the walls overhead from falling in upon the type, ink 
and machinery. / 

This old press was a mangier, and did everlastingly mash type and an- 
noy the pressmen; bnt patience, care and attention kept it on its feet, and 
an almost steady stream of papers running from it. Next came the putting 
up of one of Hoe's new and beautiful presses, and this was followed by an- 
other one of similar size, so that the basement of the new office became full 
of machinery before the roof went on. In fact, it was drive, drive, drive 
all the time, so that in La Crosse there was no place, except the depot 
where freight was being rapidly handled, that was so busy a spot as the 
Democrat office. 

In order to facilitate the business, I had put in the office a complete 
stereotype foundry, the first one in all the Western country west of Buffalo. 
Thus I was enabled to duplicate the plates on which the paper was printed, 
and have several presses engaged in printing the weekly edition at the same 
time. 

During the Winter of 1867, the Democrat office was indeed a busy and 
pleasant place to be. Never was a man surrounded by better workmen, or 
those who took deeper interest in his health, welfare and success than was I 
-during all those years. In fact, the office was a home, and a majority of 
those engaged therein felt toward each other more like loving brothers than 
as master and man, as some people harshly put it, or as employer and em- 
ploye. 

We established in the Democrat office a protection club, which worked 
admirably. The plan of operation was this: The employes of the office 
united to elect a President, Treasurer and Board of Trustees from those 
engaged in the office as printers, mailing-clerks, etc. Then came the creat- 
ing of a fund from which help could be drawn for any one who should be 
sick. Into this fund each employe of the office paid one per cent, of his 
^earnings, the sum being retained from the weekly earnings when the cashier 
of the office made payment to the employes each Saturday night No one 
was compelled to belong to this club, but no one in the office could draw 
benefits in case of sickness unless he was a member. I believe that every 
•employe was a member of this protective association. The boy who was 
receiving $6 per week had retained from his wages each week six cents^ 
which went into the common fund. The man who was receiving $20 had 
twenty cents retained, while the man who was receiving $75 a week had 
seventy-five cents kept back and put into the club treasury. Then, when 
the cashier knew how much the voluntary assesssments amounted to each. 
week, he was instructed to take an equal sum from the cash drawer^ 
■out of the earnings of the office, charge the same to my private aocoiint^ 
and put this into the club fund along with the assessments. 

So it was the treasury steadily and rapidly filled to a goodly depth of 
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money that belonged to the club and was sacred to the cause of sickness 
and misfortune. All this time it was an inflexible rule never to employ or 
continue in employment any person who used intoxicating liquors. The 
rules of the office were very strict. They required that doors should be 
opened and closed by taking hold of the knobs instead * of striking one's 
soiled or dirty fingers on the wood- work, as is the fashion with all who are 
slovenly. Profane, vulgar, boisterous, indecent language, and the telling of 
smutty stories was never permitted in the office. Never using intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, and not being addicted to tobacco in any form, these 
thing were always unpleasant to me, and while I had, or have, no right to 
prevent others using them, I always felt that I had a perfect right to select 
from the world those assistants and co-operators who were clear' and clear 
in habits and ideas. Tnen I have always made it a rule to give to every 
employe as much latitude as possible, throwing the responsibility of his 
work directly upon him, so that the result has been the building up of a 
strong, hardy, vigorous office force, in the centre of which I have always 
felt at home and safe from any and every blast that might blow. 

In the new office, which was a model one in all respects, I set apart the 
second-best room in the building as a club room. It was nicely carpeted 
with Brussels, well furnished, and overlooked a beautiful country outlying La 
Crosse. In this room was a library, well stocked with books, tables, desks 
and chairs, and where the employes of the office, and occasionally invited 
friends, could spend their evenings and the Sabbath reading, studying,, 
writing, or in playing such light games as would furnish rest and relaxation^ 
to the man mental. 1 he janitor of the building opened the doors of the 
club-room punctually at 7 o'clock p. m., and they remained open till lo- 
o'clock, when they were closed. I found this room to be productive of 
good in many ways. It gave to the men in the office a home place, and the 
result was they preferred spending an evening here pleasantly reading, 
writing and at social games, rather than spending their time at some saloon 
or place of dissipation. Besides it was a great rest to me to occasionally 
throw off the harness, go into the club-room and have a bout at euchre or 
whist with ** the boys," who, I believe, never were afraid of me outside of 
business hours, but who held themselves willingly to the strictest discipline 
during business hours. 

The benefits of the club arrangements were so many that I often wondered 
why every employer who was so situated that he could give his men a room 
to themselves, did not adopt this plan of holding men kindly together. When 
any one in the office failed to appear in the morning his absence was noted 
and one of the trustees was dispatched to learn why he was not there. When 
he was found ill a physician was sent to him, and if he needed watchers the 
office force provided the same. The bills were audited and paid out of the 
club fund. 

The wages of the man went on while he was sick as though he was at 
work, and his expenses were paid; when the man came out from his sick 
room it was at no loss of time nor at any expense, so that he could put his 
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hand to the work and go along in better heart than a man has when he 
struggles and looks ahead only to the tiine when he may be in position to be 
able to pay these bills, or feeling that he must run away to avoid being 
dunned. One day there came to the office a young man who was a good 
writer, who found emplo>'ment in the mailing room where was paid a 
salary of 7^15 per week. He began work on a Monday morning, and on Sat- 
urday ni;;ht being asked if he wished to join the club, replied that he did. 
and put into the fund 15 cents, one per cent of his week's eamii^, which 
act was the only initiation ceremony required. The following week^ while 
helping to throw a large mail sack filled with papers to the top of a load 
that was on the wagon to be drawn to the depot, he burst a blood vessel in 
his lungs, and went upon the sick list He was cared for, although a stranger, 
as well and tenderly as though he was one of the old hands. A better 
boarding place than he hc.d occupied was found for him. Dr. Kennett, the 
club physician, was cailed upon to attend to him. Nurses were provided 
for the day and the boys were apportioned to take turns by night, so that by 
good care, nursing and attention, with his mind entirely at rest he recovezed, 
though he went within sight of death's door. The biUs paid by the club on 
this occasion amounted to nearly $200, but when the man came off from 
his sick bed and out from the atmosphere of the sick room, he felt stronger 
within himseli and was enabled to strike in again, feeling that he was not a 
pauper nor in debt 

CHAPTER XLI. 



ZXTERTAIXING THE PEOrLE BVII-DIXG A SKATING RIMK— ^THKN AK 

OPERA HOUSE. 

If men who employ labor would rise above the line of avaxice, greed, and 
that which deser\'es to be called meanness, and take more pains to suziound 
their employes with something beautiful, the result would be benefidal to 
all concerned. The employer himself would grow larger, more liberal, 
stronger, clearer-sighted, while his men would do the same thing, and de- 
velop good qualities according to the germs thereof implanted in tiiem. Li 
the olden time Jacob intluenced cattle to bring forth speckled, spotted and 
striped of all their kind by placing before them sticks stripped in places of thdr 
barks so that the eves of the cattle resting upon objects conveyed the re- 
sults. So it is that wo are all aiTectod by surroundings ; the man who works 
in the colLir is hardly :\\A to see a iiroat way ; the man who sits hJTnuelf 
down in surrvnuulinc; tllih ;'.:\vl is content to work in dirt will hardly ever be 
a very clean man. The in.u\ \vhv> i;ocs into an othce where there are beanti* 
ful thinpi will bo interested to protect and then to produce those things. It 
seems to mo :i iluty every n\.in owes to society, and to the world, and to 
that God who is tho iVeator oi the beautiful things, to surround his em- 
ployes and l\is homo iMies with all the IxMUtiful things that he can, so that 
he can help them to ^n>\v ii\tv> str^ni^er and better conditions, while they 
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in turn stand by him in all of love and kindness, visible and invisible, so 
that his life and theirs all come up to a better condition and higher plane 
together. 

Should any one ask me if I was proud of the Democrat office in 1867-8, 
when it was running day and night with its large complement of well-paid 
men, I should reply that I was proud of it. There it stood a growtji out 
from prejudice, high above other buildings, clean inside, substantial m its 
foundation and a credit to any village or city the size of La Crosse. Its 
furniture was exdfeUent from top to bottom, and its conveniences were many. 
It was the centre of attraction. Every Thursday afternoon its doors were 
thrown open to the public, and a professor of music employed to preside at 
the piano in the large sanctum, a room 19x40 feet, and filled with articles 
that somebody had made or manufactured, and which articles all had been 
paid for out of the earnings of the office, thus helping to keep the wheels of 
business in motion, not only within the printing-office itself, but far beyond 
it in other places. The engine used to drive the machinery was purchased 
in New Hampshire at Manchester, and was considered one of the hand- 
somest pieces of machinery ever put in operation. Folding machines were 
also purchased in New Hampshire, while other articles of use and beauty 
were purchased in various cities, so that all in all the La Crosse Democrat 
establishment came to be quite a little curiosity shop. 

It was no common thing to have receptions there of an evening. Thurs- 
day, however, being the great day for lady visitors, while on some days it 
seemed like the headquarters of a dozen female sewing societies. Th» 
Winter of 1867 found me in possession of a large and profitable business, 
with plenty of money in my pockets. Instead of converting it into Uniterf 
States bonds, as I was urged to do by many in La Crosse, I preferred to 
pay it out to those who were willing to work and who were anxious to earn 
something to benefit themselves and families. From first to last I never 
worked for a profit, but more for the satisfaction there is in pushing the 
work ahead and watching the result to come. So it was that after the 
Democrat office was put in good trim, I purchased three lots of ground ad- 
joining the Democrat building, and at a cost of several thousand dollars 
had erected on those lots a skating rink, intending at the time to purchase 
more property and convert the rink in the Summer into a Summer garden, 
a place where citizens of both sexes and all ages could come and listen to 
music and enjoy themselves in a building not laden with vulgarity or the 
fumes of liquor and tobacco. The architecture of the rink was not a suc- 
cess, though I had given orders to the builder to make it perfect in all re- 
spects. It served its purpose during the winter, and was the scene of many 
a festival, and afforded me a great deal of substantial happiness, through 
the witnessing of men and women, boys and girls, in the building skating 
and enjoying themselves as people do at such places. However, I never 
skated therein myself. My happiness was in seeing others enjoy themselves. 
The trouble with the rink was that the floor upon which the water was 
turned to allow it to freeze, was not waterproof, so that it leaked. 
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In the spring of 1868 I determined to tear the building entirely out, no 
matter at what cost and erect on the lots an opera house, thus filling a want 
long felt in La Crosse by those who wished to attend amusements. The 
Democrat office had come by this time to be the headquarters of all the 
traveling concert and theatrical troupes that came this way, and here within 
its walls agents, managers and proprietors, engaged in roaming through the 
country to amuse the people, found rest awaiting them, no matter whether 
they wanted work, such as printing, done for them or not Many of these 
people complained of the small hall and wondered why uie people of La 
Crosse did not build a better one. I tried to interest business men to the 
formation of a stock company and to the erecting of a hall that would be a 
credit to the place, but such was the jealousy of men, one man fearing his 
neighbor would have a little more voice in the management of the property, 
or that it would not be a success, that I found it easier to earn money and 
build a hall alone than to secure the co-operation of others. Therefore, the 
order was given to tear away the rink and build an opera house, and this 
because such a building was needed and the erection of it would give em- 
ployment to laborers, put money in circulation, enable workingmen to earn 
something to pay their earnings to the merchants, who would send their 
money away and bring back something that was being produced or manu- 
factured in other places. A favorable contract was given for the erection of 
the building, which was to be sixty feet front by no feet deep, and to have 
a concert room capable of holding about 1,000 persons. 

The contractor was urged to push the work forward as fast as possible^ 
with the assurance that as fast as he earned the money it should be paid to 
him every Saturday, thus enabling him to disburse the same to those em- 
ployed on the building. So it was that the foundation of the new block 
was put in by the side of the Democrat office. Hundreds of people came to 
stand about and look, and wonder what was going on, althou^ but very 
few of them had any idea of the building that was to be erected, and this 
because I never considered it necessary to tell people in advance what was 
to be don^, preferring to let them see the work after it was accomplished. 

By this time, spring of 1868, the receipts of the Democrat office were 
averaging from $1,500 to $2,500 per day. During this time I did not fed 
inflated, but anxious to build and to give employment to all the men around 
me, that as a result of this work there might be more of the beautiful and 
substantial things of life visible and to be enjoyed. 

The political excitement was at this time running very high. There were 
those in the country who had begun to comprehend the enormity of the 
crime being perpetrated upon the people by the creation of the United 
States bonds. There were those who saw that if the money of this country, 
and of other countries, should be converted into United States bonds, the 
holders thereof to be entirely exempt from taxation,and then to be guaranteed 
a large interest on the investment, that their support must come entirdy 
from the business, enterprising and producing elements of the countiy. 

The Democratic party, that is, the nural Democracy, or the tail of thft 
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political dog, was beginning to clamor for the paying of the United States 
bonds, and the payment of the same immediately in lawful mOney, the same 
being the greenback money of the United States, and this according to the 
original contract the people had sanctioned when the bonds were issued. 

First of all papers in this country to defend this measure was the La 
•Crosse Democrat, It had locked horns with the Chicago Times and other 
papers on this matter, and was winning to itself a large subscription list from 
other papers. After a time the Cincinnati Enquirer took up the idea of 
paying the bonds ift this way, and there came to the front as a champion of the 
greenback cause, George H. Pendleton, of Ohio. Previous to his coming 
to the front as possible leader of the Greenback party, I had been — after 
the death of Douglas — very much impressed with Thomas A, Hendricks, of 
Indiana, as a man fitted to lead the Democratic hosts and to become chief 
executive, or President of the United States. Hendricks was my preference, 
and this because when I met him and Pendleton together, I had found 
more of humanity and of that genial sympathy for man in Hendricks than 
I had found in any other person since the death of Douglas ; but when the 
leading newspapers of the country began to cry out for Pendleton, I was 
ivilling to accept him as the standard bearer, because he was on the advance 
and declaring that he had become convinced that his former position of 
hostility to the greenback money was untenable, and that it was the duty of 
the people to keep pace with progress and do any and all things that tended 
to the benefit of the multitude. 

At this time I had no contemplation of ever leaving La Crosse, but on re- 
ceiving a large number of letters and telegraphic dispatches urging me to go 
to New York and be there in attendance on the Democratic National Con- 
vention held in that city July 4, 1868, I determined to leave the Democrat 
office in the care and entire control of Judge Flanders, who was associate 
editor of the paper, and to attend the convention, thinking to be absent 
from hbme not more than two weeks. 

I. was influenced in this matter more by letters received from Ohio and 
prominent men in New York City than from any desire to go there on my 
own account. I was not a delegate to the convention, and this because no 
one wanted me to go as a delegate that I know of, and probably because I 
ivas not an adept in working or wriggling my way into places or positions that 
I cared nothing for. 

On the 23d of June, 1868, at noon, I decided in my own mind to go at 
once to New York, and called from the office force a young man, A. S. 
Whitaker, to accompany me. He was a young man of pleasing address, 
quick with a pen, and in everyway qualified for an efficient secretary. I 
also thought then that I might wish to send him to Philadelphia, and from 
there to Boston on a business mission, while I should be in New York in at- 
tendance upon the convention. 

Calling upon the cashier of the office for $100, with which to defray the 
expenses, in company with my secretary, I left La Crosse on the night of 
June 27, and reached New York in time to find the clans assembling from 
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all parts of the country. It was no difficult task to form acquaintances, and' 
it was a pleasure to visit delegates from different cities in the country and 
learn from them che sentiment of the people in their respective localities. I 
found that the the delegates from the rural districts were generally clamor- 
ous for Pendleton, and this because of his advanced position of hostility to 
the United States bond and fidelity to tjie legitimate greenback money of 
of the country. I also found that from the cities there came a steady fire of 
hostility to the people and that this opposition to the people and their de- 
mands seemed to boil out from Wall street and vicinity. 

It was not long before all of us who were known as Pendleton men^ or 
believers in the greenback, became very much interested in this contest, 
feeling that the managers of the Democratic general committee were bent. 
upon destroying the first-born of American money, that the bonds and the- 
bondholding aristocrats might live. So it was that the days and nights pre- 
vious to the Fourth of July, when the Democrats were to assemble, became 
politically warm, and the heated discussions between men were more com- 
mon than pleasant. Wherever the country people went they were followed 
by well dressed strangers, who seemed to pour out from every hiding place- 
in the city to browbeat, bulldoze and talk down with oaths and vrUgarity all. 
of honest sentiment. 

CHAPTER X;LII. 

THE CONVENTION OF 1 868 — STARTING A PaPER IN NEW YORK — ^RESULT OF* 

LIBERAL ADVERTISING. 

In fact, the leading Democrats here assembled were as wide apart in their 
views as were those who controlled the Democratic party to its split in i860. 
From all parts of the country districts there came delegates, but not so well 
disciplined in their democracy as was that element that came from EUistem 
cities to harmonize at once with the managei's of the party who were in 
New York City, and who in all their actions had taken pains to plan^e* 
placing of delegates in Tammany Hall, where the election was held, and ta- 
admit, first of all, certain favorites of what was known as the '' rin^ manage- 
ment." While delegates from the rural districts had to beg and plead with. 
August Belmont, Chairman of the National Democratic Committee, or the- 
secretary thereof, for tickets of admission to Tammany Hall, where the 
Convention was held on the 4th of July, there was a general distribution 
of these documents to a certain favored few, whereby there came into* 
the body of the Convention, as lookers-on, a large number of persons edu- 
cated to the matter and manner of applause at the proper time, and this- 
with a view to creating an impression in favor of the measures advanced hy 
those who are known as capitalists. 

With others who represented newspapers, I applied to Mr. Belmont for a. 
ticket of admission as editor of and reporter for the La Crosse Democrat^ 
and was refused such ticket and admission on the ground that there were 
no provisions made for furnishing reporters' seats or tables to the country 
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■press. When I sent again to his office, calling his attention to the fact that 
the La Crosse Democrat was a daily newspaper of considerable standing, 
and that its weekiy edition had reached a circulation of nearly 100,000 
copies, and that representatives from other papers in the West had no diffi- 
culty in obtaining seats, my messenger was politely informed that the man- 
agers of the Convention did not have any favors to give to persons who 
were not their friends. So it was that I soon began to understand that 
Democrats who are afflicted with the idea that such issue of money as was 
good enough for the bayonet-holder was not to be considered good enough 
for the bond-holder, were the only ones to- have a power in the Convention. 
Through Hon. James Gallagher, of Connecticut, I was favored with a ticket 
admitting me to the gallery where the Convention was in session, spending a 
few hours here very much interested in the progress of affairs, and afterward 
giving my ticket of admission to a young friend who had come on from 
Fulton, Illinois, and who believed that I could easily obtain the favor of an 
admission card for him. The Convention came off, and with it the slaugh- 
ter of Pendleton and the humiliation of the people of the West. 

There were in this convention a large number of Democrats • from the 
South, but the general feeling was of hostility to the Western element, be- 
cause it had sent such an army into the Southern country, and these men 
had struck such hard blows that there was no love then exhibited between 
the Western and Southern Democrats. In vain did Democrats of the West 
urge a reconciliation and co-operation between the industrial class of the 
country, as against the money-lending power of the East, but prejudice was 
stronger than reason, while a lavish disbursement of money on the part of 
the New York delegation and some " power behind the throne,*' affected, as 
I personally know, a large number of Southern gentlemen, so that their 
influence, their talk and their votes were given not for Pendleton, the West- 
ern candidate, but for Horatio Seymour, the honest and honored states- 
man, of New York, against Whom Western Democrats had nothing to say, 
but for whom they felt a great affection. Yet, for all this, they wished as 
a standard-bearer a man who was pre-eminently pronounced as the exponent 
of the Greenback idea. 

The nomination of Mr. Seymour chilled the ardor of Western men very 
materially, although they felt somewhat molified when the Committee on 
Resolutions reported a plank in the platform favoring the payment of the 
bonded debt in lawful money of the United States. Greenbackers asked 
and demanded that the Convention declare itself in favor of paying the 
United States bonds in that which was known as greenback money, but the 
policy-riggers said that it would not do to speak out thus plainly, and that 
the platform must be so worded that the Greenback men of the country 
would construe lawful money to mean greenbacks, and those who were hold- 
ing bonds and were Democrats would construe it as meaning gold or silver. 
So it was that the Democratic platform of 1868 was put before the people 
with a double face. As a greenback man, I construed it to demand that 
the bonds should be paid in anything that the Government of the United 
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States should declare to be lawful money. On the contrary, Belmont^ 
Tweed, Sweeney, Tilden and other men of great wealth and the holders of 
large sums of United States securities, said to their hard-money friends that 
the greenback money was not a lawful money, but a money of emergency, 
and that they could safely vote the Democratic ticket with the assurance 
that in the future legislation would be had to the wiping out of the green- 
back as a factor in finance or American politics. 

Gen. Frank Blair, of Missouri, a former prominent Republican, was then 
placed upon the ticket with Seymour as the Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President. So it was that the campaign of 1868 was started. 

The curses of Western Democrats against New York trickery, treachery, 
money and superior discipline, were loud, deep and long ; but such was the- 
discipline we were all under as party men, that it did not take a great while 
to bring the Democratic party generally well to the front in active work. 
Chagrined, sorely humiliated and somewhat discouraged, I thought of re- 
turning immediately to the West, but was prevailed upon by a large number 
of personal acquaintances and political friends in the city and State of New 
York to remain in the Empire State during the entire campaign. They said 
to me that no good would come to the party from my returning to La 
Crosse, which city was located in the Republican State of Wisconsin, and 
which State the Democratic managers did not expect to carry, and which- 
State they should overlook and abandon ^ a political field for this cam- 
paign. For some time it had been a vague idea then growing to ripening 
within me to establish a branch office of the La Crosse Democrat in the City 
of New York, having in this branch office a trusty man as agent, with a view 
to soliciting business patronage or advertising, and that I might have, when 
in the East, a resting place or office where I could feel at home, and a place- 
where my agent and Eastern correspondent could be located with a view ta 
obtaining information on various matters that could be forwarded to me 
in Wisconsin, from time to time, and also to write letters of correspondence- 
to the paper, thus adding more to its merit worth and interest as a news- 
paper. 

The excitement of the convention, and the three or four days of almost 
uninterrupted night and day work that I had engaged in here, brought upon 
me a sickness, the same being a very severe attack of the bilious colic, from 
which I recovered quickly, but not wholly, so that for montjis I was a suf- 
ferer. While waiting in the city at the Astor House, where I was then 
rooming, I met a number of old political acquaintances and formed a great 
many new ones who were quite anxious that I should not return to the 
West, but to at once enter upon a canvass of the State of New York, or 
that I should assist others in making such canvass, and this because, as they 
said, I could help*kindle the political fires and perhaps do some good. At 
this time the La Crosse Democrat had in the State of . New York a circula- 
tion of about 30,000 copies, and was considered something of apolitical 
power because of the rasping it was continually giving the dominant party 
and Republican administration. 
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Among others who urged me to remain in New York, was .William M. 
Tweed, at that time the most active, untiring and influential of all the 
Democrats in the State of New York. Until this occasion I had never seen 
him. Accepting an invitation to call at his office, I went there one day in 
company with Hon. A. J. Rogers, of New Jersey, finding Mr. Tweed to be 
a very companionable, genial and warm-hearted man, and one who was 
thoroughly up in the arts of politicians. He was even then known as the 
^*Boss," and this because nearly every one in the State came to him for 
suggestions and those plans which seemed to spring from his prolific brain 
as lightning' flashes from the clouds at times. Mr. Tweed was a man of 
great brain-power, though he was not a statesman. From the first I liked 
him, because of his activity of brain and his great determination to do 
something. 

When he urged me to remain in New York until the campaign was over, 
and said that I could be of great help to the Democrats in their efforts to 
carry the State for Seymour, the Democratic candidate for President, and 
John T. Hoffman, the Democratic candidate for Governor of New York, I 
felt flattered, because never before had I received so great attention from 
such a man as I then considered Mr. Tweed to be. In fact, the * * Boss" 
had a habit or faculty of making every one feel at home in his presence. 
He entered upon the subject before him at once, and came to tbe point im- 
mediately. He said that it was mecessary that New York should be made a 
Democratic State, and should be kept so, and that I would be doing a great 
injustice to the thousands of subscribers that I had in New York if I did 
not stay and help them out of that* which was the biggest political fight of 
the century. 

So it was that I resolved to remain in New York, making my headquar- 
ters in the city until the campaign should be over, and to at once secure a 
room for a business office and make it a branch office of the La Crosse 
Democrat, To this end I looked about the city and selected a local- 
ity known as Printing House Square, as the place where I should make the 
venture. After wandering about from building to building, up-stairs and 
down, looking for a room, I at last found in the second story of the Sun 
building, a room facing on Nassau and Frankfort streets. Here was a sunny 
little comer not much larger than a poor man's dining room, but large 
enough for two or three desks. The rent for this room I found was $56 
per month, payable in advance. By this time the $100 that I had from the 
office when I started from La Crosse was so nearly exhausted, that but $17 
of it remained in my possession. At the office of the Merchants' Dispatch, 
No. I 1-2 Murray street, where I had had on several occasions, when in New 
York, made my headquarters, as did hundreds of business men from the 
West, I had made several very pleasant acquaintances. Among them was 
a young man rather jovial and odd, named Hamilton. Soon as I had de- 
cided that the locality of Nassau and Frankfort streets was a conspicuous 
place, the next thing in order was to pay for a month's rent. Stepping into 
the Merchants' Dispatch office, I borrowed $100 of Mr. Hamilton, and 
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asked which was a good bank in which to deposit money. I was referred! 
to the Importers* and Traders' bank on the comer of Murray street and . 
Broadway, which bank was immediately over the office of the Mer- 
chants* Dispatch. Thereupon I went into the bank and deposited the $100 
I borrowed from Mr. Hamilton, adding to it $15 of the ^17 I had in my 
pocket, making my first deposit there of $115. Next in order was the giv- 
ing of a check for $56 for the payment of one month's rent for the little 
room in the Sun building. It did not take long to buy three chairs and two 
desks, one for my Secretary and one for myself, and to have a carpenter put 
up a little wooden railing, and then to have put down a few yards of carpet, 
so that at a cost of $51, in addition to the outlay for the month's rent, the 
new office began to look quite businesslike, and to attract attention as a 
curiosity. 

At this time I had in La Crosse a very complete stereot3rping apparatus, 
so that I could have steteotype plates made of the Democrat bsSIl shipped to 
me in New York by express. Then the way seemed clear for the forcing of 
the wdekly edition of the paper into larger circulation. Immediately arrang- 
ing to have four pages per week of the Democrat in La Crosse stereotyped, 
and the plates sent to me, I soon arranged to have some more t)rpe set to fiU 
out four other pages, and to have the press-work done so that I could pub- 
lish an Eastern and Western edition of the Democrat^ having them come 
from the press at the same time, though the office and brandi ofiSce were 
some 1,200 miles apart. 

On going about the city looking for men who did press work, I was greatly 
amused at the remarks made by printers. One pressman declared that he 
had never heard of such a thing — running a country paper in Wisconsin 
with a branch office in the city of New York, and said it was an insult to the 
entire profession, and that I would find " Jordan a hard road to travel ** if I 
proposed to insult the headquarters of journalism by any such new departure 
from the old established custom, that everything should go from East to 
West." This man would not undertake to do my press work for any price. 

I was then referred to the printing office of J. A Gray, finding the 
proprietor willing to undertake any amount of work until he learned that he- 
was asked to print an edition of the La Crosse Democrat^ when he declared 
that he would sooner see his office burn and the material rot than to even 
use it for publishing a paper that was so abominally ugly in its political 
department as was the Democrat^ especially in its reputation. L(y>king 
about the city from place to place I found in the press rooms of John Scott, 
on Spruce street, accommodations, and a very pleasant, hard-working man 
who was willing to undertake and even to perform the work entrusted to- 
him to any amount. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



LOUD ADVERTISING — BORROWING MONEY — THE OLD ORGAN GRINDER. 

Having thus arranged, it became necessary to advertise the paper in New 
York City. It was not long before the stereotype plates came from La 
Crosse, with everything in readiness, so that they could go immediately 
upon the press. That edition of the Democrat which had been supplied to 
the news companies from La Crosse, was now supplied from the press-room 
here. The pay for such papers came to hand as ready cash. While these 
preliminary arrangements were being made, I visited a job printing estab- 
lishment and said that I wanted a few hand bills to distribute and post up 
in New York, advertising the La Crosse Democrat, The proprietor of the 
establishment looked at me — young man somewhat dusty and perhaps a 
trifle worried from such business — and thinking, said that he could print 
such bills: thought 10,000 would be a large number, but he could not see 
any use in having a newspaper published in La Crosse, Wisconsin, and a 
branch office in the city of New York, and declared that such a paper never 
would sell in the big city. When I ordered 100,000 bills instead of 10,000, 
with the understanding that I was to take them out in lots of 20,000 each, 
and pay for each lot as taken, he looked steadily at me for a few moments 
and then gave the order to the workmen, and very soon the work was 
under way. The bills printed were small ones, known among bill posters 
as ^' gutter-snipes," being perhaps eighteen inches long by six inches wide^ 
and read in startling letters: 

DAMN IT 

IF YOU WILL, 

BUT READ IT FIRST. 
Half of them were of this style. The other 50,000 read: 

RED HOT FOR THIEVES, 

THE LA CROSSE DEMOCRAT. 

EVERY NEWS AGENT SELLS IT. 

The first 20,000 of these bills were pasted and posted in New York be- 
tween the hours of 1 1 at night and 2 o'clock in the morning, so tiiat it was 
not long before thousands and tens of thousands of people were looking out 
from omnibuses, carriages, etc., to read the startling announcement in large 
letters, and then to look closer to see what read the smaller le.tters. 

Arrangements were made with the news companies to supply the Demo^ 
crat to dealers, of which the first issue of 20,000 copies were sold, and I re- 
ceive4 from the news companies $30 per thousand for the papers. This put 
me in funds sufficient to pay for the blank paper on which the Democrat was 
printed and for the advertising done. Then followed the posting of more 
of these bills until the entire 100,000 were exhausted. The second week 
the circulation of the issue from the branch office reached 30,000; the third 
week 34,©oo, the fourth week 36,900, and the fifth week 39,000, as the ' 
paper attracted attention from the plainness of its utterances and its deter- 
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mination to make the political light on the part of the Democrats an aggres- 
sive one. 

On the appearance of the first issue it was thought by a number of con- 
servative old Democrats to be a little too strong in its political tone, but — 
but — but — but in a large city like New York there were so many ramifica- 
tions of business and so many partners with each other in all sorts of plans, 
ventures and schemes, that it would not do to assail one's own friends. So 
it was that there came about a division of sentiment among my Democratic 
friends as to the course the paper should pursue. The bankers and money- 
lenders, and all those who held fast to Belmont, as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee, said that the Democrat was an innovation on 
their quiet old customs and that it was not to be tolerated. 

The boys, those who do the work for the campaign, thought otherwise, 
and said it was just the thing to incite thought. Mr. Tweed was in favor of 
making that campaign a red-hot and aggressive one, and urged me to start a 
daily newspaper in the city with a view to pouring red-hot shot into the 
.flank of the administration and the Republican party generally. Others, 
who were leaders and managers of the party in New York, and especially 
those who had influence with the workingmen and voters generally, urged 
me on in this matter, so that at last I agreed to make the venture of a 
daily newspaper in the city of New York, although it was against my better 
judgment, but friends held out to me the hope that it would be of great use, 
and also that it would receive great support. At this time a large force 
were engaged in the construction of my opera house in the city of La Crosse, 
which building absorbed from week to week the profits of the Democrai 
there so I could not draw from that end of the line money to plant the new 
and extensive enterprise in New York City. On making known these facts 
to several Democrats, on the occasion of a meeting at the Delavan House 
in Albany, and stating that I was willing to mortgage Western property to 
obtain money and use the money thus obtained for the purchase of machin- 
ery for the planting of a daily newspaper, Mr. Tweed said that it was of 
great importance that the paper should be established immediately, and that 
if a temporary loan from him would be of any accommodation, he would 
make such loan to me till should come the time, within a few weeks, when 
I could obtain money from some insurance company through a note and 
mortgaging of Western property. 

This seemed a very kind offer, and encouraged me to go ahead. Thgi I 
arranged with the proprietors of the Bullock press in Philadelphia for the 
erection of one of their fast machines in New York, and also at once began 
negotiating with insurance companies for loans. 

Obtaining more room in the Sun building, I soon found myself occupy- 
ing a portion of the cellar or basement, a room on the ground floor, private 
offices on the second floor, and a composing room higher up, at a cost of 
$12,500 a year rent. The machinery came on from Philadelphia, and was 

Suickly put in place, so that on the 15th of August, 1868, commencing with. 
100 borrowed money, added to the $17 I had in hand, and that which I 
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borrowed of Tweed, the Daily Democrat appeared punctually at the hour ad- 
vertised, noon, and went into a sale at once of about 20,000 per day. 

As bills came into me for payment, I did not hesitate to call upon Mr. 
Tweed to advance money as loans, as agreed upon, and appointed C. -F. 
Huntsman the office business agent in this matter, to call upon Mr. Tweed 
from time to time to obtain money needed to pay out on material that was 
being put in the office. Mr. Huntsman was at one time joint proprietor of 
the Milwaukee Daily NewSy and was foreman and inside manager of the 
paper when I engaged to serve on it in 1858. After this, on account of 
his honesty and reliability as a man, he was called to assist on the La Crosse- 
^^/«i7rrd5/, as Superintendent of the Mails, a very responsible and trust- 
worthy position. Then he was called from La Crosse to New York, holding; 
the same position in New York that he held in La Crosse. 

Mr. Tweed advanced money as per contract in sums of several thousand- 
dollars, until within a few weeks I came to owe him about $25,000. During- 
this time I was busy negotiating for a loan, and at last, after some little 
trouble and delay, borrowed $30,000 from the Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Connecticut, securing the company by note and* 
mortgage upon my opera house in La Crosse, which building to erect had 
called for an outlay of about $100,000 in cash, and which building and 
property was paid for with this money, and what* had come into my offices^ 
West and ■ East, in a legitimate following of business. I paid back to Mr. 
Tweed that which I had borrowed of him, principal and interest, and paid? 
other debts so far as the money \^ent. During the Seymour campaign I 
contributed $17,500 to the political funds, having the consolation of know- 
ing that some of this money went to pay Democratic editors in New York, 
and other States for extra services in the cause of Democracy, thus giving: 
' them strength and a foothold to abuse me in after years, because I did not 
continue in this line of liberality, and would not play the part of dog when- 
ever some demagogue who was not a Democrat should crack the party 
whip. 

During this campaign of 1868 I made a great business mistake, and this^ 
much against my better judgment. From many portions of the State came 
most urgent letters, messages and telegrams asking me to come out from- 
the office and serve on the platform as a speaker. This work had always 
been distasteful to me, and this probably because I never could 
make myself so clearly understood by the voice as bv the pen. At last I 
began to accept these invitations. Going from New York to Dunkirk as a 
commencement, speaking here to an immense mass meeting, and then 
speaking at various places in different parts of the State, always to large- 
audiences. Had I been more intent on making money, than helping to re- 
deem my native State, New York, back to Democratic allegiance, I should 
have remained in the office continually, rather than have submitted its manage 
ment to the care of a large force of new employees called about me from- 
other printing establishments, but not yet educated to work smoothly, har- 
moniously and effectually together. But all through this campaign I cared^ 
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less for mopey than I did for victory. I realized the fact that all I had of 
subscribers or patronage came to me from the great honest mass of people, 
but felt impressed that I was trying to do steady and good work in their 
behalf, and that 1 owed to those persons who had given me their confidence, 
good wishes and patronage all that I could possibly do for them through 
the La Crosse Democrat^ and the issue from the New York office and also 
upon the stump as a speaker. 

It was during this tompaign that a very funny incident occurred. Walk- 
ing along the street one day, up the Bowery, I saw an organ-grinder who 
looked tired, weary and famished. In front of him was an old, rickety, 
wheezy organ. On this organ in a little frame was a government license, 
for which the organ-grinder had paid $io, and which gave him the 
privilege of grinding out a living. He was a returned soldier, who had lost 
an arm in the battle of Fredericksburg and was here paying of his earnings 
$io a year into the Infernal Revenue Department, the same being ap- 
plied to the payment of interest on United States bonds. So it was that 
this soldier was at work now paying himself for being shot at — spaying the 
combination of speculators who had stayed at home to rob patriotism and 
industry while the soldier was fighting in the front to preserve the Union. 

Something moved me to ask the organ-grinder his name and history. 
He told me, and gave to ifie in the shape of documentary evidence proof 
that he was correct. I asked him if it was true that he could .not grind 
that organ without paying $io a vear to the Government for the privUege. 
He assured me that this was the case, and showed me his license in proof. 
Handing him a quarter of a dollar I asked him to grind out one tune just 
for luck. He thanked me, turned the crank and out came " Diide '* in a 
strain that would almost compel a mule to stop eating oats, from the fact 
that his organ was the wheeziest thing I had heard for months. Instantly 
another idea came; it was to hire him to sit with his organ immediately 
against my office door, or between it and the window. I asked him what 
he would charge to come with me to my office, bring with him his organ and 
play that one tune, ** Dixie," without ceasing. 

He said that when the old thing worked all right it ground out four or 
five other tunes. But I told him I wanted but one tune and that one Dixie. 
He said that he could set the machine to grind the tune until the cylinder 
wore out, and that he would work for me at whatever price I should think 
right between man and man. Then I bargained with him that he should 
sit under the office window on the sidewalk, and four hours each day, from 
12 o'clock noon till four in the afternoon, grind that one tune, and that he 
should receive fifty cents an hour from me, and further than this, all the 
money that bystanders would throw into his hat, and that payment would be 
made every day as soon as the work was done; and that he should have 
the position so long as he lived, providing he kept sober. Picking up his 
organ he -came along with me to the appointed place and began work. 
At first no one took notice of him any more ^than people did of the first 
Greenback club that was organized. Instructing him to remain right there 
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until the City Hall clock opposite indicated the hour of four, and then in- 
structing the cashier of the office to pay that man $2 when come the ap- 
pointed hour, I went up stairs to work and to wait: 

**Away down South in Dixie's land. 
Away, away. 
In Dixie's land I'll take my stand, 
I'll live and die in Dixie." ^ 

The way he ground that old machine was a caution! At the end of a 
half hour a man came out of a store adjoining and asked him to move on. 
The soldier said he was engaged to play that tune till four o'clock, and that 
he could not leave till he had finished his time; whereupon the man asked 
for another tune. The soldier said **No," and that he was ** enlisted for 
the war," All this time he continued the grinding. The man went across 
to the City Hall for a policeman, who came with him and told the organ- 
grinder to move on, as he was a nuisance. This attracted attention and 
gathered a crowd, when I came down stairs from looking out of the win- 
dow to see how the old thing worked, and informed the policeman that I 
had hired this man to furnish me music for the edification of the boys in- 
side. In a few moments other men began to complain, and it was not long 
before the publisher of the Sun put his head out of the window and told 
the organ-grinder that if he did not move on he would throw a spittoon at 
his head. But the villain still pursued her, as the novelist says. In other 
words the organ-grinder was true to his troth. By 2 o'clock the entire neigh- 
borhood was in front of the Democrat office. By 3 o'clock evety occupant, 
of the building, except those in the Democrat office, were swearing mad.. 
Before 4 o'clock the publisher of the Sun\i2A made a visit to the City Hall 
to complain to the Mayor. At four o'clock the organ-grinder left. When 
Mr. Dana's messenger came back from the Mayor's it was **all quiet on 
the Potomac." On inquiring at the counting-room he was informed that I 
had engaged that man to play that tune for four hours each day, just for 
fun and to help the soldier. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 



THE OROAM-GRIMDER AGAIM— HIS DOWNFALL— EARLY MISTAKES— EXPERIENCE 
A DEAR TEACHER — COMPLETION OF THE LA CROSSE OPERA HOUSE. 

Punctually at noon the next day there was the soldier, and then began 
another murderous screeching, tailing out the occupants of the adjoining 
place. The business manager of the Sun hastened to the Mayor's office for 
a special policeman to arrest the organ-grinder. Returning with the officer 
he was informed that according to the law of the State of New York the 
occupant of the ground floor of a building had rights extending to the centre 
of the street, and that he had the right to permit venders of peanuts or any 
other persons doing street business to occupy this place, and that he had the 
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further rie;ht to employ an organ-grinder who had obtained a licence from 
the State, and also from the General Government for the privilege of plying 
his vocation and that he had the right under the law to grind until the bot- 
tomless pit should be covered with ice and that place converted into a 
skating rink. The policeman was promised a charge ot buckshot if he in- 
terfered with the organ-grinder, and for some time there was a very lively 
quarrel, resulting in the going away of the policeman to consult higher 
authorities, while tTie owners of the building, the editors and proprietors of 
the Sufty were more than mad, because of the music, which by this time 
was more monotonous than melodious. 

The crowd in the street gathered to the number of hundreds, and as they 
came to realize the true situation of affairs and to comprehend the ragged 
edge of despair on which Mr. Dana, the former Assistant Secretary of War, 
was sitting, they contributed a right smart shower of money into the organ- 
grinder's box, so that he took in, besides the 50 cents per hour, contribu- 
tions each day ranging from $7 to $20. He continued this musical exercise 
for weeks, always having a crowd about him. 

During this time I saw scores of men come along to this place, ask the 
organ-grinder if he was really employed to thus continue the tune of **Dixie," 
as they had heard. When he would reply in the affirmative, one of the two 
gentlemen would say : ** All right ; you have won the bet." Then the two 
would depart ; generally to some drinking saloon or into a hat store. I think 
it was five weeks that this man held to this work until he became so over- 
joyed at his good fortune that he went on a spree and lost his situation, 
never after regaining it. 

While visiting a charitable institution on Blackwell's Island, in company 
with Dr. Kitchen, the medical superintendent of the Charity Hospital, I vis- 
ited the work-house^ and there saw the alms barber shaving the faces and 
shearing the heads of those who were brought into him for such treatment 
preparatory to the bath and change of the ordinary ragged wardrobe for the 
work-house suit. 

Having occasion to be shaved, I called in at the barber's department after 
the rush was over, more out of curiosity, and to see how a work-house shav- 
ing went, than anything else, and was recognized by the barber, who told 
me that he was a brother of the organ-grinder, who was still living and lug- 
ging his organ about, obtaining a bare subsistence. He assured me that the 
good fortune that was showered upon his brother would in a year or two 
have made him rich had it not been for his appetite for liquor, and going on 
a spree whereby he lost the best situation he had ever had. 

There was so much to do in New York this season that I was not able to 
spare time to journey from New York to La Crosse until some weeks after 
the close of the campaign of 1868. 

What with keeping in mind the La Crosse Democrat as a newspaper, and 
suggesting and directing its course to a great extent ; the receiving of letters 
almost daily and giving directions concerning the building of the opera house ; 
the arranging for extending the circulation of the La Crosse Democrat east- 
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€m edition in the city of New York ; the obtaining, fitting and furnishing of 
rooms and then putting in types, presses and other material for the estab- 
lishment of a daily newspaper ; the answering of hundreds of letters that 
came from all parts of the country ; the necessity for study, research and 
exclamations against the dominant party ; the going out from day to day 200 
or 300 miles from the city to speak ; the trying of new employees who were 
l^ood, bad, and indifferent,. and the hunting about to obtain loans of money 
based on good security, with which to make payments as they came due, 
made the Summer and Fall of *68 more busy than amusing. 

In fact it was work, work, work, day and night and night and day, almost 
without ceasing. Many were the hours of labor, and few the hours of sleep 
and rest ; so that when came the close of the campaign a constitution of un- 
usual toughness had been drawn upon so continually that I was in a fitter 
condition for the hospital than for the continuing of the management of 
business. In fact I had overstretched and ovestrained myself ; had under- 
taken more than I could 'perform, and was just learning the lesson that a 
man might as well learn at thirty-five as at forty-five, or later in life. Had I 
remained in La Crosse, carefully feeding out accruing energies and ripening 
processes into the conduct and management of the newspaper there, the 
growth of business and the accruing of such property as the business 
earned and I could accumulate, I feel safe in saying that I could have be- 
come within a few years one of the wealthiest, if not the wealthiest man in 
that State. I say this because I could then, as I do now, see a great many 
opportunities for fine investments in the Northwestern country, and for the 
plantmg of enterprises that must bring millions of profit to whomsoever 
would engage therein. As the country grows in industry and enterprise, it 
urges men to reach out for newer and better things. But property was never 
the object of my life. Money never had value to me except for the things 
I could accomplish with it, or the happiness I could make it bring to others 
in the matter of supplying them with many beautiful things to encourage 
growth and develop enterprise. 

But once into the political whirlpool there was nothing to do but go round 
and round until thrown into the vortex and out of sight, or, possessing 
strength enough of fingers, grip and determination to catch upon some of 
the crags, and then, taking the lesson from experience, climb toward the 
top to safety. 

In the building of the opera-house over the block of stores in La Crosse, 
I consulted pluck more than judgement, and in my younger days did that 
which I should not now attempt at later and riper years. 

Anxious to do more than any one else in the place, to employ more men 
who lived by labor, and to pay them better wages,. I built myself into the 
advance, and thus incurred the jealousy of a great many persons, but after 
all did something for the city and her generous people, and from nothing 
did actually create substantial property. In the construction of this build- 
ing there was not the economy displayed that should have been, and would 
have been on the ground personally. There were those who consulted their 
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own interests and advantages more than mine, and who found in me a good 
customer, paying liberally and fully in money for everything that was pur- 
chased or used in the construction and fitting up of my entire property in 
La Crosse, so that no man, woman or child in that part of the country can 
say that I ever defrauded them out of one penny, or held back from them 
the full reward they were entitled to for services. 

I left my printing and publishing business in La Crosse in charge of a 
young man who had come from an apprenticeship to be the foreman and 
business manager of the office — a. young man named John Symes. Think- 
ing I could rely upon his friendship, and that fidelity to the business that had 
brought him up into it as a part thereof, and had rewarded him with means 
steadily earned and liberally paid, until he came to be th** owner of a well 
furnished home. From the time I left La Crosse the business of the office 
fell away, probably because I was filling a very large portion of its subscrip- 
tion list from the Eastern office. The affairs during my absence were not 
managed with that kind of discipline and fidelity to -future results that should 
be favorable, so that dating from the first of the year 1869, the office was a 
drag upon me« running behind as it did from $2,000 to $4,000 a year. Its 
expenses were met by drafts, upon me, which drafts were honored from the 
other end of the line. 

In the early Winter of *68-9, I returned to La Crosse to see how things 
were going, on leaving the office in New York in charge of the managing- 
editor, a man named Howard, who had been recommended to me as a very 
smart, clever, ambitious and deserving journalist, and whom I had taken 
into the office as an associate, and to whom I had given confidence, and a 
position of great responsibility. 

Arriving in La Crosse I found the Democrat office in a busy and attrac- 
tive condition, and the opera-house, the foundations of which had just be- 
gan to lift themselves above the level of the sidewalk when I left, so far 
completed that it required but a few weeks' labor and an outlay of a few 
thousand dollars to put the building in that condition that is called finished* 

CHAPTER XLV. 



MADE AN OFFICIAL ORGAN-GRINDER — PROMISES MADE AND BROKEN — SCIENCE 

OF POLITICS. 

Much of the time I was in La Crosse waiting and watching the finishing 
of the opera-house or public hall, I was under the care of a physician, who 
continually told me that I was overworking, and that if I didn't check off 
some of my superabundant ambition I must soon fall by the wayside. So 
it was that I did but little work while here, trusting to others to a consider- 
able extent. The completion of the building was continued apape until it 
was formally opened and dedicated on the occasion of a concert g^ven here 
by Ole Bull to the largest indoor audience ever in La Crosse. The receipts 
of this concert were in the neighborhood of $1,200, a very large sum for a 
place the size of La Crosse. 
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When the distinguished maestro stepped upon the stage after the huzzas 
of the audience — a large portion of which was made up of the Swedish and 
Norwegian element very adundant about La Crosse — had subsided, he drew 
the bow across the strings of his violin, listened to the sound, smiled pleas- 
antly and stopped to say that, all in all, the little opera-house in La Crosse 
was the easiest one for a musician to play in, with one exception, that he had 
-ever found in all his travels. At this I felt rewarded for all the time and 
means spent in its construction, because it was pronounced a success and 
something creditable to the city, which long had needed a hall or assembly 
room of this kind. 

While I was here in La Crosse hoping to rest, things were going on in 
New York very badly. The campaign was over. Grant had been elected 
President. Seymour was put upon the shelf. 

There were those of prominence in New York City who did not like Sey- 
mour because of his unflinching honesty, while there were others who greatly 
admired and even loved him as a man, but for all this love and admiration 
he ran largely behind John T. Hoffman, the Democratic nominee for Gov- 
•emor of New York, who on this occasion was helped to an immense ma- 
jority by means of the ballot-box-stuffing process, and the making out of 
fraudulent returns. At all events he became Governor, and then all those 
who had brought him forward as a * * Returning Board," behind which they 
were marching, began laying the foundation for that enormous robbery and 
•despoiling that marked the career of the Democratic party in the city of 
New York from 1869 until 1876 especially. 

On the starting of the Daily Democrat^ it had been designated as one of 
the official papers of the city, and by a vote of the Common Council and 
the authorization of the Mayor entitled to advertise legal matters, the pro- 
<:eedings of the Board of Alderman, etc., as the same should be furnished 
to the paper by the City Clerk or proper officer of the Council or Alder- 
manic Board. At this time the Tribune^ Times ^ Suriy News, Democrat and 
many other papers had been designated as official newspapers. The city 
authorities voted to give the widest possible publicity to their doings, and 
this because the people demanded the same, and expressed themselves as 
willing to pay for such publication of proceedings held in the Council 
Chamber from time to time. The Democrat was declared to be an official 
paper of the city without my personal solicitation or intervention, but at the 
request of Democrats in New York City, that in view of the fact that it was 
doing vigorous and effective work for the party, those who had patronage to 
dispose of should not forget the workers in the field. Col. James E. Jones, 
of Addison, New York, a Democrat of much progress and influence in that 
city, and Captain of the Port of New York, interested himself in behalf of 
the Democrat^ presented it and its claims to the Board of Aldermen, and 
was rejoi'ced as I was surprised and encouraged, when he brought to me 
the official declaration of that body that the Democrat had been chosen a 
paper in which city advertising should appear, and for which advertising the 
city was to pay current rates according as all business advertising was 
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charged for, and as the city paid other newspapers their regular advertising 
rates for work they were appointed to do. 

This gave to the Z>^w^rr^/ a financial patronage that was largely valuable, 
and which patronage, could the paper have collected its bills promptly from 
those for whom the work was done, would have enabled it to obtain a strong 
foothold , and eventually rise to power and usefulness. 

For a short time its bills were audited by the Comptroller, attested by 
the Mayor and paid by the Treasurer without asking for any percentage 
that would shorten the profits of the office and add to the emoluments of 
those in official authority. 

After the campaign had closed, the political fever died down to quite an 
extent, and as people who were poor in all save their democracy allowed 
their ardor to cool off, and left the management of the party to those who- 
always assumed to control nominations and affairs, the sharp ones, or those 
who manage nominations, continued their vigilance and began to cast about 
for the future. 

Then it was decided that the Democrat was a little too much of a barbed 
spear, a little too ugly, positive and outspoken in its Democracy to please 
those who were, from their banking offices and loaning parlors, amassing ta 
themselves great fortunes from the manipulations of city and State admin- 
istrations. 

So it was that the Money Power came to the conclusion that the New 
York Worldy which had always been a pod-auger twisted by the hand of 
wealth hidden behind the curtain, should be selected as the Only 
Democratic paper, over all others, that should be encouraged. To this end 
Governor Hoffman and others who had been elected on the State ticket 
joined in signing a begging appeal calling upon the Democrats of the Em- 
pire JState to rally to the support of the World, no matter what should be- 
come of other newspapers, whose editors were fighting in all of honesty for 
the extension of the principles of Democracy, the same being the idea thit 
the people in their homes, be they in city or country, are all entitled to be 
heard at the higher courts. 

It seemed to me that this distinction, and going out of one's official duty 
meant something besides Democracy, and that there was a cat under the 
meal . 

One of Governor Hoffman's begging circulars for the Worlds using this 
term for the appeal he and others under him put out for that paper, wrote 
me when I was in La Crosse. I wrote to his excellency a kind letter, en- 
closing $1 as my contribution to the newspaper that for years had laid tri- 
bute at the door of candidates for office, and which paper or its editor was 
openly charged with and generally understood to have received $75,000 
from August Belmont for demanding, toward the close of the can^)aign of 
'62>, that Mr. Seymour should be set one side, thus demoralizing the work, 
only to insure the election of Grant on the platform that said nothing about 
the paying of the bonds in any kind of money, lawful or otherwise. 

Governor Hoffman was a good deal of a wag and returned to me the $r 
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contribution I sent him, in a pleasant letter saying that he couldn't receive so 
small a contribution, probably forgetting the widow's mite. 

This ignoring of other papers that had done more of honest work than 
the World had done during the campaign of '68, somewhat cooled my 
Democratic ardor, and this because we are all human; all affected by the 
circumstances around us. When I denounced that act as unbecoming the 
governor of a great State and something in the line of pettifogging for the 
future, I incurred the displeasure of several Democrats in New York, es- 
pecially of that moneyed combination that for years had been tailing the 
World up and keeping alive a paper that from the first had never been able 
to pay its legitimate expenses. 

The campaign ended, those who were in control of the public funds at 
New York began to hedge and retrench. So it was that they ceased pay- 
ing promptly the bills sent in and earned for advertising. 

The cashier of the office in New York was counting upon the collec- 
tion of all bills upon the collection of everything that the office earned, 
in order to meet my notes and to make payments for labor and ma- 
terial required in the office for the publication of the newspaper. Call- 
ing upon the authorities to have bills to the amount of about $8,000 
audited, I had no trouble in procuring their auditing, but the Comp- 
troller declined payment on the ground that the Treasury was scarce of 
funds. Meanwhile, the office continued doing legal work — every day 
doing large amounts as legitimate orders were given from time to time to 
do certain advertising. It passed on until the city of New York, through 
its proper officers, was honestly indebted to the Democrat newspaper in 
the sum of about $20,000, which sum those who were in charge of the 
business in New York while I was West could not collect. The expenses 
of the office were large from the first. It seemed as though nearly every 
one who came into the establishment from the city of New York came in 
to plunder it. 

After a while I discovered that the man who was engaged as publisher 
and business manager of the paper was selling the patronage of the office to 
dealers of paper and other material in the city, and receiving from them a 
rebatement of lo per cent on orders that were given for material to be used 
in the prosecution of business. One dealer in printing paper, after receiving 
from the office $1,750, full payment for a bill of paper delivered to the 
office, sent his check of rebatement for $175 to the man who was acting as 
publisher, with a brief note saying, " This is yours according to our contract. 
Send in your next order as soon as possible." A trusted employe of the 
office found the check on the publisher's desk while he was out for a few 
moments, and before he had time to put it out of the way, and this opened 
my eyes to one of the many scheming operations directed against the news- 
paper establishment. I afterward learned that the man who had charge of 
the reporters, whose business it was to go hither and yon about the city 
gathering news, had the pleasant habit of drawing on the cashier for about 
three times as much as he paid for the services of the reporters, putting the 
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balance in his pocket, probably in accordance with the time-honored custom 
of New York City. 

The inability to make collections brought the Eastern office into very 
shallow water. The daily and weekly expenses must be met. 

Money that I had borrowed and earned in New York had been used to 
the completion of the La Crosse building, while I was confidently anticipa- 
ting prompt collection of all bills in New York with which to defray the cur- 
rent expenses there. The Superintendent and Cashier had, all in all, a very 
lively season for a few weeks while I was here in the West 

I remember that on one occasion Mr. Huntsman, acting Superintendent of 
the office at this time, wrote to me while I was in La Crosse, saying that if I 
did not make remittance of funds immediately it would be impossible for 
those who were in charge to continue the business. This letter came to me 
while I was sick in bed, and I answered it immediately, enclosing lo cents, 
all the money that I had about my person, telling the faithful to hold the 
fort until I could reach there. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



DARK DAYS AND UP-HILL WORK. 

The arrivarof that letter did not give funds to the concern that needed 
them, but did fi;ive life and hope to those who were in charge of the busi- 
ness, so that they made good promises to the employees and paper dealers^ 
which promises were accepted. My physician thought it best f()r me not 
to go to New York immediately, as I wished to, on receipt of this letter, say- 
ing my health would not stand the strain of traveling, and the excitement 
of work when there ; so I waited a few days until I received a telegraph dis- 
patch informing me that if I was not in New York with $5,000 to meet 
pressing liabilities by Tuesday at three o'clock, the office must be closed. 
This dispatch came to me Friday forenoon. Sending for Dr. Kennett, my 
physician, I told him that I must go to New York dead or alive, and that if 
it was in the power of medicine, to tone me up so I could go there, it must 
be done. Thereupon he compounded a mixture of quinine, etc., gave it to 
me, and washed his hands, so to speak, from the responsibility, and on the 
Friday night I took the train in company with a private secretary and short- 
hand writer, Charles Fritcher. I attempted an immediate journey to New 
York, reaching the city without delay or accident on Monday. On reaching 
the office, sick and weary, I found the condition of things there very dark 
and dismal. The brave, honest men whom I had taken with me from La 
Crosse were holding the fort and watching out in all possible ways, making 
promises based upon what they said they knew of their employer. The 
New York employees had no faith or confidence in any one. All they cared 
for was intrinsic value. The entire editorial department of the office was 
in mutiny. Standing in the counting-room with my ear against .a tube or 
pipe that connected with the editorial room, I could and did overhear those 
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whom I had been led to trust, gloating over my supposed downfall, and 
planning among themselves how they could close me out and then continue 
the paper on their own account, and enjoy its patronage and privileges. As 
I came to understand that I was being robbed, and that many of those I 
counted as friends were working against the office, with a view to obtaining 
possession of and control of the paper, I forgot my sickness and weakness, 
ordered the immediate discharge of nine men, shortened the pay-roll, re- 
duced expenses, looked in the cash-box to find it nearly empty, and into the 
faces of those who were with me in La Crosse to find evidence of friendship 
and determination to stand by me. The assurance of friendship that I re- 
ceived from those whom I had learned to trust was better than all the medi- 
cine in the world, so that I rested well at night, and the following morning, 
Tuesday, called a carriage, and in the storm started out on a money-borrow- 
ing expedition. My first call was upon a wholesale merchant doing business 
on Broadway, and whose name I would like to give, but have not liberty to 
do so in this connection. He was pleasant in speech and prompt in action. 
I told him frankly that I came to him a stranger, and that I wished to bor- 
row $5,000 for thirty days, and that the only security I had to offer was the 
word of a man. In fifteen minutes from the time I entered the store I was 
on my way to the East River Bank with this merchant's check for $5,000, 
which I indorsed and which was cashed on presentation. With this money 
I hastened to the office, threw it upon the desk, when the cashier, superin- 
tendent and book-keepers came near dancing a Chippewa war dance, so glad 
and surprised were they at receiving the means to make their promises in 
my behalf good that day. Then I went out and called upon another busi- 
ness man and borrowed $3,000 of him. Continuing my journey to Broad 
street, I called upon a wealthy business man whom I knew by reputation, 
and borrowed $5,000 of him, the two last named loans being payable in 
sixty days. This gave me $8,000 in money, in addition to the $5,000 I had 
first borrowed and which was paid out, so that I felt secure for several weeks 
ahead, until I could make collections from the city to reimburse those who 
had advanced to me in my hour of great trial and necessity. 

During this time every one in the office, who was there as a friend and 
helper, was living on short allowance. In order to save expenses I engaged 
a furnished room on Mercer street, not far from the Metropolitan Hotel, in 
a brick building, where roomed a number of merchants and business men 
who took their meals at restaurants. For this room and a double bed in 
which my secretary and myself slept, I paid $6 a week. Our meals were 
taken at restaurants. Often and often have I worked from early morning, 
after partaking of a cheap breakfast, the entire day through, until dark, and 
then, almost ashamed of myself, and full of fear, asked the cashier of the 
office if I could be spared twenty-five cents for supper and breakfast. Many 
is the time that the secretary and myself have gone out from the office with 
the last scraping of nickles and pennies that were in from the sales to news- 
boys, thinking ourselves remarkably fortunate could we obtain a dollar. One 
night — and I never shall forget it — I walked up Printing House Square and 
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up Broadway to the Metropolitan Hotel, in the billiard room of which was 
a lunch counter where persons could purchase supper. The cooking here 
was at this time very good. Entering the building, I was greeted by my 
friend, Col. James E. Jones, of Addison, who was here in conversation 
with several politicians. After shaking hands he asked me* to take supper 
with him, which invitation it was not necessary for him to repeat. Being as 
modest as I was hungry, I let him do the ordering, and when he ordered 
roast turkey, celery, corned-beef hash and coffee, yum, yiim ! but I felt like 
a boy who is invited to tackle a Christmas pudding. In fact this was the 
first full meal I had partaken of for two full weeks, and it did me so much 
good that the roots of my brain, dipping down into the juice of this good 
supper, have as yet hardly ceased their dancing. 

It was a long time before I told the Colonel how nearly famished I was 
on this occasion, when he laughed heartily and said that had he known it I 
might have had a dinner at his expense every day of the year. 

I do not know that it is worth while to mention these things, except that 
this recital of facts may encourage others who are struggling along the road 
of life to hold fast and never give up, knowing, as we all do, that the top 
of the hill is there, and it cannot be reached except by hard climbing. 

Once again in New York, it was the most natural thing in the world to 
bend every energy and work unceasingly in the effort to gain a business foot- 
hold in that city. So it was that night and day, and day and night it was 
think and labor, study, plan and engineer in the effort to accomplish success. 
The business element of New York is almost as sensitive as a thermometer.. 
In a city where men live by business, constantly warring against each other,. 
every man looking out for himself, and caring but little what becomes of 
his neighbor, except he can, by helping to keep his neighbor alive, make 
something out of it ; there is but very little, comparatively speaking, of that 
which is known as true, honest, manly friendship in the great Gotham. 
There are friends, and there is friendship deep and lasting, but it is found-. 
more among the poor and middle classes than among the wealthy. Money 
makes the mare go, and money opens the door of fashionable society to- 
hundreds and thousands of men, who, so long as they are men of wealthy 
though they may acquire that wealth in various disreputable practices, keep- 
ing the same well under cover, are looked upon as the salt of society until 
their wealth takes wings, when they are no long«r wanted in the parlors of 
fashion. 

This business element is constantly on the stretch, watch and look*out to 
feel the pulse of every business man on Manhattan Island. There are com- 
mercial agencies or shops where private information concerning men in busi- 
ness is furnished, which is an evidence that the battle of gain is one fought 
with sly weapons, and that men have no great confidence in eaoh other. 
There are exceptions to all rules, and so there are exceptions to the general 
rule in New York, but they are few and far between. Men who came ta 
me when it was known that I had an abundance of property, and who were 
full of cordiality ; men who had various schemes to advance, plans to pro- 
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pose and objects to attain, when they found that I was having an up-hill 
struggle, quietly cooled off, like soap from under whose boiling kettle the 
fuel has been taken, and, greatly to my relief, turned their blood-sucking ap- 
paratus against others of their personal friends. 

But I could have got along well with the genuine business element of New 
York, for there is, despite its sharpness in the matter of bargains, an under- 
current of honor that is like living water in comparison to the cut-throat 
business of politics. It is a truth that hundreds of times I have almost 
firmly resolved to go out forever from the atmosphere of politics to engage 
in literary or industrial pursuits, or to occupy the field as a lecturer, but some- 
thing or somebody has whii^pered, and continually whispered to me, that 
there was need for every positive man whose intentions were to honesty, to* 
remain directly in the political stream. So it is that I have never yet been 
able to force myself out from that which is at heart distasteful, and as pub- 
lic matters become year by year more corrupt, I almost despair at times of 
ever being useful ; but somebody must stand and suffer, and at last die in 
defence of a principle before the people at large will suffer their attention 
to be turned to that which may be and actually is their only means of es^ 
capingfrom danger. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 



While this severe struggle for existence was going on in New York, my 
business in La Crosse was steadily falling off. There were those in the 
West who were full of promise of fidelity to the business interests confided 
to their charge, but who, tempted as all men are liable to be, began slowly^ 
to close their eyes to the interests of their employer, and to open them and 
their hands at the same time only to the interests of the employe. But my 
pride was still with me, and I could not bear to give up the Western enter- 
prise, even though it was costing me to maintain it more than it was earn- 
ing. You know we all hope for better times, and my hope then was in the 
belief that the people of the United States would soon open their eyes to the 
enormity of the financial offence committed against them through that crea- 
tion of legislation known as the United States bond, and apply their own 
legal tender remedy, the Greenback dollar, to the eradication of the bondv 
and thus stopping the drain of blood , or interest, the law has for years been- 
sucking from industries for the support of untaxed idlers. 

With one office in La Crosse on the eastern bank of the Mississippi River,, 
and another office in New York on the banks of the Hudson River, and each 
drawing steadily upon my vitality, brain power and physical system* I felt for 
months like an athlete standing at full stretch with a weight double his own 
in each hand, holding the same at arms' length. The strain upon me all 
this time was actually painful. I could not bear to let go the Western en- 
terprise, principally because there were in La Crosse, Wisconsin and the 
West, so many brave, earnest friends, whom I thought could be servedl 
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through the columns of the Democrat^, and whom I wished to serve for the 
kindness they had often shown me. 

Time passed on, finding me still dragging closer and closer to the bottom 
of the river of poverty. Those who were always soliciting orders for them- 
selves or others, were continually finding me out, and from time to time 
finding out that I was not possessed of money in abundance, while those 
who had it in their power to help a struggling man, not by gifts, but by 
assisting me to opportunities of business that could be mutually profitable, 
were continually taking the other road. The great financial troubles came 
through political alliances. For years I had been earnestly and honestly a 
Democrat, and this in the hope of more strongly identifying myself with that 
great principle which I was taught would help every man whose feet were 
pointed toward a legitimate enterprise. But in New York I found that men 
lived by cheating each other in business, and that politics were but little 
more than a sheep-shearing machine. As the inside workings of this ma^ 
•chine were opened to me, and I saw that the great aim of the political ring^ 
at this time ruling with a hand of steal in the city of New York, was the 
accumulation of personal power and personal profit, entirely regardless of 
the rights and interests of the millions outside of the great political head- 
quarters, I could not bring myself to an eiAdorsement of their ideas, although 
at times God only knows how sorely I was tempted to lay down the pen of 
criticism, and that which thousands of people thought fault-finding, and to 
take up a softer pen that would run over stolen paper merely to gloss over 
the conduct of those who were in authority. 

My eyes were first opened an angle or two when, in 1869, I learned posi- 
tively that a bargain had been made between the leading Democrats, 
those who controlled the National Conventions, and through a subsi- 
dized press manufactured much of public opinion, that Grant, in considera- 
tion of his signing what was known as the Credit Strengthening act, which was 
an act of Congress repealing the law that bonds should be paid in greenback 
money and declaring in the future to be paid only in coin, should receive 
the quiet but powerful and sufficient support of the Democratic party to 
secure his re-election to the Presidency in 1872. Previous to this bargain 
and sale, John T. Hoffman was the person who had been pitched upon as 
the candidate of the Democrats in 1872, at least by that portion of the 
Democrats who were in the circle of what was known as the Tweed Ring. 
Against this combination, however, there was a steady beat-up of influence 
from Wall street from the headquarters of bankers and bondholders, and 
the latter influence prevailed, finally. Next in order came the sharp work 
of sundry Democrats, who, taking their cue from Tammany and its manage- 
ment, considers every battle as gained when they can organize their own 
opposition, and who in quiet ways put forward jx^litical feelers, who opera- 
ted through what was known as the Liberal Convention, to have Greeley 
brought forward as the Liberal candidate that he might be defeated by the 
Democrats in 1872, simply to give Grant a walk-over to a re-occupancy of the 
Presidential chair. 
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As the plan was unfolded to me I was urged to join it, and was promised 
patronage from the city and other sources, and profits of contracts to be 
awarded in the future, so that the way seemed open for me to become a 
millionaire within a very few years. 

Now I do not pretend that I am more honest than the ordinary run of 
honest men, or men who try to live honest lives, but I could not bring my- 
self, with nose to the ground, to the worship of this devil who came in the 
shape of great promises for the betrayal of trusts. I could not reconcile the 
offers that were made by thpse who had power politically and financially, 
with my idea of duty to the profession of journalism and the. interests of that 
class of laboring, striving, honest, deserving people, from whom I came from 
the first when starting upon the journey of life. It is true that I did want 
money, because it seemed to me that it was needed to pay debts, to go on 
with enterprises and improvements long contemplated Nor could I bear 
for a long time to speak out against those whom I was convinced, every day 
more and more, were intent only on plundering the people. ^ Early education 
had, from a political standpoint, told me that he who would dare to speak 
against the party would be classed as a disorganizer and be cast into the 
realms of darkness, nevermore to enjoy the confidence of the people "; but it 
seemed to me, more and more, those who would ostracise a man for doing 
right were hardly up to the standard of genuine manhood, and, therefore, 
not safe to tie to nor of sufficient elevation on the hill of integrity to 
worship. 

So it is that I waited and worked with the hope that it would be in my 
power, by remaining in the Democratic work and harness, to help the people 
to stop or break up the fever of corruption that was creeping over the body 
politic. I could see the gains the fever was making and came to know who 
it was that was spreading the miasma among the people, and came very soon, 
very rapidly and very completely to understand the great power of money, 
especially when used in political circles or the running of political machinery. 
Often was I called upon or invited to the office of this or that prominent 
Democrat, and occasionally to a conference at some political club-room, 
where plans for future profit would be unfolded, and urged to join in some 
of these schemes of plunder and personal aggrandizement, with an offer of 
rich reward, providing I would use the columns of my paper, both East and 
West, to stand the people back in darkness as much as possible, all the time 
helping the combination that was rich for their pockets and earnings. 

Looking back over life, it seems a wonder to me that I was not drawn 
completely into this maelstrom of political destruction. As I refused ta 
plunge into political frauds, my acquaintances left me. The ring, or its 
managers, such persons as Tweed, Sweeny, Hall and Connolly especially, to- 
gether with those back of them, commenced to give me the cold shoulder^ 
The city was largely in debt to me from time to time. In a boyish, frank» 
honest manner, I often, when begging for that which I had honestly earned, 
and which was my due, explained to those in authority that I was on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and that if I could not receive the collection I was 
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honestly entitled to for work performed, it would be impossible lor me to go 
on, and that my business must l>e sacrificed. Then came the cold, heartless 
resiKDnse, ** Come into line and help those who have it in their power to help 
you.*' • 

When I refused to indorse the various schemes for plunder, and surrender 
the management of the paper into the hands or control of those who were 
always ready to manufacture public opinion to their own interests, the ring 
resolved to ''freeze me out." 

In this connection I use the words of Mayor Hall, who informed an attor- 
ney of mine, who had called upon him to urge his affixing his signature to a 
voucher, that if a man editing a political newspaper could not help his po- 
litical friends, he thanked God they had the power to freeze him out. 

When this decision of the ring managers came to me so positively, there 
loomed up before me a pen picture that I remembered reading years before. 
It was of a man who, on a cold night in mid-Winter, when the winds were 
howling, proving that the elements wore gathering in battle array, stood in 
the open door^vay of his house, clad only in a night dress, holding at arm's 
length a shaggy cur that seemed ])ossessed of more than ordinary vitality. 
An acquaintance passing, observing the man standing shivering so that his 
teeth fairly rattled, asked the object he had in view in exposing himself to 
the cold. The man in the doorway replied, between his shivering and chat- 
tering — 

" I — I — I am trying to freeze this d — n dog to death." 

The relator of this incident declared that when the morning came the man 
who had thought, while standing clad in a single thin garment, to hang to 
the long-haired dog until it should be frozen to death, was found dead on 
his doorstep, and that the dog lived. So it seemed to me that there was a 
possibility that the ones who were to be frozen out might live to publish the 
freezing of their tormentors. Therefore, to the great aim of prolonging life 
were my energies from this time directed. 

Then began the study here and there and in all directions for the accn- 
mulation of evidence against the plunderers. I abandoned the idea of ac^ 
quiring wealth, and from this hour sought to live only to sustain myself and 
newspaper until should come the time when it would announce the overthrow 
of the ring. Unable to obtain pay from the city through the kindness or 
courtesy of officials, there was but one recourse left, and that was the door 
of the law, which door opens slowly to the man who is poor, but in the city 
of New York generally flies open of its own accord when approached by one 
who is wealthy. 

On one occasion I was offered, by an agent or relative of Mr. Connolly, 
the City Comptroller, payment for a large bill I held against the city for 
printing, providing I made a discount of 75 per cent., or receive $15,000, a 
receipt for the bill that called for $60,000, leaving the Comptroller and his 
agent to pocket $45,000 of profits. This offer was refused, and a suit was 
brought against the city. To shorten the story, four times while in the city 
of New York did I bring suit against that corporation and every time won my 
case, but after long delay and expensive work. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 



r 

STILL STRUGGLING — SEPARATION OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. 

Meanwhile the Daily Democrat had a hard time of it. Its earnings were 
-enough to keep it up, but its prompt receipts were not sufficient to meet its 
expenses. As a school boy turns while being flogged, so did I turn and 
turn in the hope of keeping or pumping life into the concern. It was 
changed from an evening to a morning paper, but this did not bring suc- 
cess. Then the price was reduced from two cents to one cent, but this did 
not fill its coffers with wealth. The receipts of Pomeroy^s Democrat^ the 
weekly newspaper, were all along somewhat in excess of its expenses, so 
that the surplus went to keep the daily alive, in the hope of better times in 
the future. 

It was while engaged in this war for existence that I sold one-half inter- 
est in the Daily Democrat to Hon. Gideon J. Tucker, for $20,000, when 
he assumed the direct editorial charge, thus affording me a little opportunity 
for relaxation and attention to the more immediate pursuits of the counting- 
room and business department of the paper. The coming of Judge Tucker 
into the office brought to the paper much additional vim, vigor, fidelity and 
influence, but while his coming steadily helped the paper in the point of 
earnings, it brought to it more and more enmity and malevolence of that 
combination of politicians, working as Tammany, against which the Judge 
has for years been directing his honest and earnest efforts. Those who were 
in power declared that they could stand the paper and its attacks when it 
had but one owner, but when it came into the field with two owners and 
two editors, one wedded to a Western interest and the other completely 
posted in all that pertained to the political iniquities of New York City, 
there should be no support, patronage, kindness or good feeling shown to 
the Democrat by those who were in authority. So it was that word was 
passed along the entire line to ignore the paper, so that it might die and be 
de — graded! 

Judge Tucker was in reality managing editor of the Daily Democrat for 
several months, until the fact was demonstrated that there was no profit for 
the Z?^/«^^ra/ unless it should come squarely into the atmosphere of the 
ring. The general public would not believe charges made against those in 
authority when their misdeeds were hinted at, and to publish even one-half 
of the truth would be to present to the public such an improbable story 
that those who were at heart honest would turn up their noses and say, 
** Sensational." 

When it came fully to dawn upon me that the Democrat must go down, 
I was unwilling to drag Judge Tucker into the vortex, and purchased back 
from him the one-half interest in the Daily Democrat^ paying him in full 
for such interest as he had invested in the purchase, when he went out from 
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the office and to his other more pleasant and profitable professional duties 
as a man of law. 

From this time on the Democrat sort of went off easier. Those who- 
thought its editor of no account politically, paid no heed or attention to it,, 
while those who held to the belief that there was something of ugliness in. 
me, still kept up their warfare in the meanest and most underhanded ways. 

By 1872 Mr. Tweed and I had become as strangers, although previous to 
this time he had repeatedly offered to purchase the entire material, good will 
and business contracts of the Daily Democrat^ that he might give the paper 
over to the control and management of personal friends. At last I was glad of 
an opportunity to sell, and did effect such sale to J. H. Lambert, receiving 
for the property, its type, fixtures and machinery a much less sum than the 
same had cost. 

From this hour the Tweed ring considered me as out of the way. The- 
Daily Democrat was given over to other keeping, and was known from that 
time as Mr. Tweed's paper, as he was the person who stood back of its new 
editor, to advise and assist in its affairs. It held to its printing contracts 
and the office earned large sums of money, which were more promptly paid 
from the City Treasury to the new proprietor than payments had ever been 
made to me. 

Mr. Lambert took possession and control of the Daily Democrat va all of 
its editorial management on the i6th day of January, 1870, and the paper 
was continued in its publication until the 13th of May, 1870, when its pub- 
lication was discontinued, the office closed, its material disposed of — a little 
here and a little there, and thus ended a very expensive ventiure on my part,. 
and the existence of that which was indeed a thorn in the flesh of the po- 
litical ring that for years had been making money by the millions out of the- 
miseries of New York. 

During the time the Democrat was in the ownership of Mr. Tweed, and 
editorial management of Mr. Lambert, the same being the four months- 
above mentioned, the office earned through its advertising department from 
the city of New York a sum exceeding $50,000 more than was required to- 
pay the office expenses. Its circulation kept up to about 10,000, which for 
a long time had been considered its regular issue. Previous to my disposal 
of the office, its bills had to be paid from such collections as could be made 
of its earnings. Could the office have received in cash or ready pay one-half of 
what it really earned, it could have existed prosperously, but the work of ne- 
gotiating claims, dragging them through the courts in the effort for collection, 
etc. , stripped the business of everything in the shape of profit On the 
change of ownership the manager of the office from week to week handed 
the bills receivable or charges against the city directly over to Mr. Tweed, 
receiving from him money needed to make up for the office disbursement 
and regular expenses. 

From the time I was relieved of the care, labor and responsibility of the- 
daily there was more time to bestow to the weekly paper or Pameroy^s Dem- 
ocraty thus named not because of any desire to individuality, but as a pre- 
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cautionary measure at the first toward forever retaining control of the busi- 
ness of the office. Being relieved of the care of the daily was a great help, 
like taking a heavy load from the head of a tired, worn and weary man. 
By this time, by over-tension of the mental system, I was in a much better 
condition for a hospital than for the sanctum or business department of any 
kind of a newspaper. But there was the work and it must be prosecuted. 
So it was, sick or well, rich or poor, there was but one thing to do, and that 
was to go right straight ahead, and straight ahead has been the order of 
march continually. 

About this time there was another dissolution of partnership for which I 
have been very much censured by those who knew nothing whatever of the 
jjarties immediately interested, or their business affairs. For years my wife 
and I had lived much apart. She with her friends and relatives, ever being 
supported by me, while I was engaged in the severe struggle for business and 
political existence. So it was that there came, as roads diverge, two indi- 
vidualities and a bifurcation of interests. For a long time previous to 1868 
and my going to New York the matter of separation had been considered 
as something desirable for both parties to the original contract, who, in their 
sentiment, growth and opinion, instead of coming more and more together 
were drifting wider and wider apart. This separation would in all proba- 
bility have- taken place in Wisconsin, while I was a resident of that State, 
but for the fact that the sum of money relatives of my wife's thought I was 
able to give and should set apart for the separate maintenance, was much 
larger than I could possibly afford, the same being the sum of $50,000. 

One day, while in my office in New York, I was visited by Hon. A. R. 
R. Butler, a very high-toned, accomplished gentleman, and one of the lead- 
ing citizens and attorneys of Milwaukee, who called on a mission of busi- 
ness, the same being to propose or accept terms of separation in all that af- 
fected financial matters. The honorable gentleman was frank enough to 
say that he was there to inquire into my pecuniary condition, and that while, 
in his judgment, a separation or divorce would be the best thing that could 
occur for the mental growth and future of both parties, he felt it to be his 
duty to the lady who had asked him to call and make these inquiries to see 
whether it was possible for me to pay $50,000 for a separate maintenance, 
and if not, what sum in all of honest judgment, could and should be thus 
set apart. I found in Mr.«Butler the same frank, honorable gentleman that 
I had always felt him to be, and thdt there was no disposition on his 
part, or on the part ot those back of him to do anything more than what 
might be considered perfectly right and just under the circumstances, the 
same being chiefly providing for the care and education of our only child, a 
beautiful girl, dear to both her parents. 

Judge Butler had been informed that I was fabulously rich, and when he 
came to New York supposed it would be perfectly easy for me to take $50,- 
000 from my pocket and lay it before him. Our conversation was free, 
frank, full and honest. I explained to him the loads that I was carrying, 
and the responsibilities I had to meet, and the debts I was under, when he 
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pronounced judgment by saying that under the circumstances he should 
think $20,000 would be as large a sum as I would be justified in attempt- 
ing to give, and this as a complete settlement of the matter in question. 

His proposal then was that he should advise his client to proceed in the 
courts for a bill of separation, and to ask that a court in Wisconsin, in the 
city of Milwaukee, where his client resided, should make the award adjudg- 
ing thereto the payment of the sum named. 

In due time the court was asked to formally decree in this matter and did 
so, when the decree was granted, leaving both parties to the original con- 
tract free to at once enter upon any contract or engagement, as in their 
judgment, and with a view to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
should warrant them in such movement. 

This matter, in reality, is something the general public has no particular 
right to inquire into, because the private affairs of every man, woman and 
child in the United States are by higher law sacred, but in this connection, 
knowing as I do that all parties to this transaction were guided by good and 
honest motives, and with no disposition to hold myself back from anything 
in the way of censure, and with another disposition to let those who read 
these chapters of the ** Journey of Life " know why it is that my old friends 
and acquaintances who have known me from boyhood, have always been 
good and kind to me, I have given this much Of private history. * 

During the years of war it was continually charged upon me, by those who 
did not like my criticisms of the ones in power, that I was from the first a 
beastly drunkard; a cruel, bad, selfish, heartless, wicked, unprincipled man. 
I have seen in the papers, during the past fifteen years, hundreds of articles 
written simply with a view to revenge one who in the political warfares 
strikes hard blows because he has not been taught to strike light ones. One 
of the meanest articles ever written or published about me was put before 
the world during the war in a Republican newspaper published at Corry, 
Pennsylvania, the writer declaring that in the city of Milwaukee, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, my career was one of crime, brutality, dissipation, ugliness 
and deviltr}'. According to this writer he positively knew that I had often 
turned my family into the street, hungr\', penniless, and smarting under 
kicks, cuffs and blows, and that I had, in seasons of drunken debauchery, ac- 
tually stood over the form of a comrade who had died in delirium treroens,and 
celebrated the event by dancing and drinking de^ potations of whiskey. In 
after years, after this article had been copied generally by scores and scores 
of Republican newspapers, editors very generally adding something thereto 
in the way of comment, the writer admitted that he wrote the article from 
pure cussedness, and that it was based entirely upon his imagination, stimu- 
lated as it was by a political desire to make the world believe that the one 
who was criticising corruption and working against the party to which the 
writer of that article belonged, was one who should not be heard or be- 
lieved. 

The fact is that from birth to the present time my life has been temper- 
ate in all things, except sometimes when viewing the enormity of the of- 
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fenses heaped upon the poor by the rich, I have given free expression to 
those thoughts or inspiration of utterances that came to me, and this with- 
out holding anything back or that which is called policy of speech. 

After the country had been well filled with all manner of evil reports and 
charges enough to damn a hundred men, so that I could not blame any per- 
son in the world for refusing to associate with one thus charged with tfeastly 
and inhuman crimes, and after I had ventured to oppose the election of 
Mr. Tilden to the presidency, and seen in Democratic newspapers the old 
Republican lies of years agone reproduced and fired upon by the general 
public, these stories, charging me with all manner of crimes, and iniquities, 
-and immoralities, I ventured as a precautionary measure for the future to 
write to the eminent attorney in Milwaukee, asking him if the charges made 
against me in political newspapers wer^ indeed true. Sometimes in the 
hurry of life a man may forget something, and there was a possibility that I 
had forgotten all of my own past, and that I might have been some time in 
the years gone as wicked and immoral as I was and am continually charged 
'with being. Thinking that a wise, sagacious, honest, clear-headed gentle- 
man, who had known me from boyhood, almost ; who had been the legal 
adviser and attorney of the one I had been charged with abusing, would be 
apt to know something of my character, I ventured to write to the gentleman 
named, and received the following reply : 

Milwaukee, May i, 1887. 
M. M. Pomeroy^ Esq. , Chicago : 

Dear Sir : In reply to your favor of the 26th ultimo, I will say I was retained by 
Anna A. Pomeroy, in her suit for divorce commenced against you on the 20th of March, 
1871, and prosecuted the same to final judgment. 

The ground of Mrs. Pomeroy's application was divorce, and the fact ot desertion was 
proved by the testimony of Mis. Pomeroy and her sister, and was not controverted by 
you. Judgment of divorce was rendered on proof of that fact alone. The plaint of the 
plaintiff did not charge cruelty, drunkenness, c^r adultery, and no evidence tending to 
establish either was offered. * * * * 

I will add, in conclusion, that whatever may have been the merits of controversy be- 
tween Mrs. Pomercy and yourself, I saw nothing in the management of the case, on 
your part, worthy of condemnation. 

Very respectfully, A. R. R. Butler. 

This matter and letter is presented here, that which seems to be the 
proper place, not for the gratification of curiosity, nor with a desire to build 
up or demolish anything in my behalf, but as something due to the hundreds 
and thousands of personal friends in various parts of the country who, in 
their refusal to join the hue and cry against a man they know to be honest, 
open and above board, have been in some instances severely criticised by 
their friends. 

It is because I believe in friendship and love the principle, and those who 
dare to befriend a person they know to be right, or at least guilty of no 
wrong, that I spread this matter fully and completely before the eyes of 
those who may care to read these chapters, and this as an encouragement 
for every man or woman who dare to do that which good judgment declares 
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to be right ; to walk straight in and toward the light that God gives them^ 
no matter what shall be the speech of people, and this because those who 
know the least are the ones who generally say the most. 

After my disposal of the Daily Democrat, I visited California, seeing 
much of the country, forming many valuable acquaintances, and obtaining 
a great deal of that information of which a man cannot possibly have too 
much. I then returned to New York and devoted myself to the fortunes of 
the Democrat, but with health so greatly impaired that every day of labor 
was one of severe pain. When the world begins at a fellow it very seldom 
lets up until it has finished him, or from very weariness abandons the at- 
tack. If a person is weak, timid, or irresolute, it is an easy thing for a pub- 
lic, that is always more or less ignorant and more or less under the mantle 
of prejudice, to pelt the poor frog of humanity with the stones of abuse and 
vituperation, until it shall disappear under the water. But where those who 
'are not clear in their own minds and vision, attack one who really believe, 
he is right, and who is sustained by the power which always comes to up- 
hold that which is right in the end, ignorance and prejudice wears itself out, 
while the object attacked lives to enjoy life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, which happiness one who is clean and clear within can always have 
to his or her enjoyment, no matter how much the waves of the sea of ig* 
norance and prejudice dash against the shore, tossing their spray toward, 
but never to the higher land occupied by the object of spleen. 

In the publication of the Democrat and the following out of that line of 
travel upon which I embarked years ago, in the hope and under the prayer 
of making my life useful to humanity, I have often and often been misun- 
derstood, misquoted, villified and suffered greatly, not so much for myself 
as for the hundreds of friends who have believed in the integrity of the man 
and the work he was pursuing, the same being the effort to live so that fu- 
ture generations may have an example of what a man can come to who goes 
directly on his way looking to the highest possible source for guidance and 
inspiration. 

So it is that in this " Journey of Life," while I know that I am not per- 
fect and far from it, still I have always wished that I were, and strive each 
day to come nearer and nearer to the line, and in this striving have come 
steadily to occupy a grouud that no person can occupy without continual 
struggle and effort in the right direction, and in this struggling, working,, 
and walking, I have been sustained by the kindness of friends, the good 
wishes of honest men and women, and the care of that Heavenly Father 
who has thus far led and directed me on, and been better to me in all of 
loving kindness than to thousands of those who, instead of trying to better 
themselves and lives here, have, perhaps, thought they were doing the 
proper thing by stopping to criticise others without any effort to better 
their condition meanwhile. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



DOING THE TREADMILL ACT — STRUGGLING BUT REFUSING TO GIVE UP — ^AWAY 

GOES MY HEALTH. 

During the period of time extending from August isth, 1868, the d&y on 
"which the New York daily Democrat made its first appearance at my expense 
^nd under my management, till the i6th day of January, 1870, I learned 
more of politics than 1 had ever learned before. In the country I was taught 
that Democracy was a principle, and the Democratic party an organization 
for the advance of Democratic principles,. and for the making and adminis- 
tration of laws that would bring the greatest good to the largest number. 

During my years of trial, struggle and probation in the West, where in 
the City of La Crosse, Wisconsin, I had determined to contend for freedom 
•of speech and the rights of man to his own individuality, I believed that 
politicians were inclined to do the right thing by the people at large, although 
time in its flight was pulling away the marks and curtains that hid many 
wire-workers and string-jerkers from public view. 

In the City of New York I found that Democracy was held to mean 
something in the way of a machine by which partisans might secure the 
largest amount of spoils and plunder generally in the matter of salaries, fees ' 
and perquisites, compared to which the salaries were mere stepping stones. 
That the Democratic party operating in the City of New York was intent, 
first of all, in keeping its Democratic organization, or machinery in power 
-and in working order for the benefit of the political combine controlling it, 
regardless of what happened to States and people outside of the State erf 
New York in general and the City of New York in particular; that politics 
bere meant business and profits for those who could force their way to the 
front as political engineers. 

At this time 1868, a combination was forming looking to the sending of 
John T. Hoffman to the front as a political figure-head and opener of doors 
for plunderers to enter. He was entirely satisfactory to Jay Gould and Jim 
Fisk, Jr., who were then using the Erie Railway and its treasury as a sprink- 
ling pot for the advancement in growth and length of reach of a number of 
partisan flowers that had been transplanted to Albany. Hoffman was made 
•Governor of the State of New York, the funds of the Erie Railway being 
lavishly used to bring this about and to the securing of the control of the 
New York legislature. When the combination in the State formed to please 
the managers in the city, had placed Hoffman in power as Governor, its next 
move was to advance him to the Presidency. 

This meant the capture of the United States Treasury; of Congress, and 
of the several departments of Government, and after this the giving of places 
to the army of political heelers, compared to which that model combination 
of roughs and toughs known as Wilson^s Zouaves, would have been a bed of 
pinks in their sweetest fragrance and gayest holiday attire. I was asked and 
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urged to join the gang, and through the daily and weekly Democrat^ which 
then had « very large circulation, to do all in my |)ower to elevate Hoffman as 
the great '* I Am " of Democracy, and to depreciate the merits and standing, 
of every prominent Statesman in the West and South. I had often met 
George H. Pendleton, admired his ability and felt his excessive coldness. 
The better I became acquainted with him politically, the deeper was my 
conviction that he was not a safe man for Democrats to trust, for the reason 
that his sympathies were altogether with the wealthy and aristocratic instead 
of being with the people who live by industry, and who form the foundations 
of all that is useful in this country. I was willing to cease admiring Pendle- 
ton, but was not willing to help slaughter other men merely for the advance- 
ment of Hoffman, and the army of wealth-absorbers that he was expected to- 
lead into fat places, even if I was promised one of the fattest places for 
myself. 

William M. Tweed, better known as ** Boss" Tweed, was a large, jolly, 
jovial, magnetic man, with whom it was very easy to become acquainted. He 
was a great big-hearted man, and one full of ideas looking to the doing of 
things in a big way, and in making New York the most attractive of the 
cities of the world. A man like him could not do things in a small way. He 
looked at politics as a means to the accomplishment of an end outside of 
restoration to health. He was bluff, hearty, outspoken, and believed that 
an army of retainers was necessary to the accomplishment of any great work. 
He also believed that his retainers should be kept fat. He felt more interest 
in the City of New York than in the rest of the country, no matter where its 
ends or sides might be. I have often heard him say that each city and State 
had a right to take care of itself as best it could and that he never thought of 
entering politics merely to benefit his health. 

The *• Big Three," who controlled New York at this time, were " Boss "" 
Tweed, Peter B. Sweeney and ** Slippery Dick " Connelly. All the brainy 
things thai they did were for the advancement of the political ring of which 
they were the centers. Meanwhile, each of the three was jealous of the 
others. Tweed was the most popular with the people. He was the easiest 
approached, the kindest of heart, the most liberal in his charities, and was 
continually saying and doing things to encourage men to get along, even if he 
did not furnish them with material aid. 

Peter B. Sweeney was a dark, gloomy, stoical, cold-hearted, selfish, reti- 
cent man, with a busy brain for scheming. He was deep, cautious, dissem- 
bling, and mercenary. He was called Peter Brains Sweeney, and Peter 
Bismarck Sweeney, and Peter Boodle Sweeney. He was a political ma- 
chinist whose god was political success for what there was in it. He was 
not a natural Democrat, as he had no love for the poor. He was a very cold^ 
selfish, political wart — yet he was a power in politics. 

Richard B. Connolly, one of the " Big Three," was a pleasant faced^ 
rotund man from Ireland. He was probably the biggest liar in the city 
during his season of power. He was known generally as ** Slippery Dick*^ 
Connolly. His capacity for falsehood and for plunder was simply majestic 
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He was as a louse to a lion, compared to Tweed. As comptroller of the 
city he had a long reach of power, and filled his pockets with millions of 
dollars that he stole. 

A. Oakey Hall was Mayor of the City of New York under the Tweed 
regime. He was a bright man, and fond of making puns and of wearing a 
green ribbon on St. Patrick's day. Conceded these two privileges, he was 
content and made a good Mayor for Tweed, even as did Havemeyer for 
Tilden. For all that Tweed was or did, that which was known as the Tweed 
administration, he being in charge of all public works in the city, was far 
better for the city than any that has succeeded it. He made no mock pre- 
tensions to honesty, nor did he pose as a projector and promoter o Anprove- 
ments when he had no ability to plan or strength to execute as have those 
who followed him. 

Tweed knew how to manufacture public opinion in this city. He was 
owner, or part owner, of fifty-six liquor saloons in New York city. His 
shouters were everywhere present. Houses of ill-fame for the political ^lite 
were plentifully located in every ward, and many were the country cousins 
of the Legislature, etc., who were entertained at these palaces of prettiness 
free of immediate cost to themselves. 

On my coming to New York, Tweed volunteered to loan me $30,000 in 
cash with which to proceed to start in business. I accepted his offer, bor- 
rowed the money, mortgaged my Opera House property in La Crosse, Wis., 
for this sum, ^nd paid back to Wm. M. Tweed every dollar that I had bor- 
rowed from him, principal and interest. I considered the making of the 
loan as a business transaction and governed myself accordingly, although he 
never pressed me for payment, nor even asked me for the return of the 
money. When I returned it, as I did in instalments, he took what was 
tendered him under protest, saying that he preferred I should keep it and 
use it until such time in the future as I should be abundantly able to return 
it. Thus, starting from a business loan, we became very well acquainted. 

He often pointed out to me the impossibilities of success for Western 
candidates for the Presidency, and did all he could to bring me to a hearty 
endorsement of Hoffman as the coming man. 

Before coming to New York, I had become acquainted with Governor 
Hendricks of Indiana. One season, when assisting the Democrats of 
Indiana, whom I always found to be among the truest, the best, the most 
courageous and reliable in the country, I met Governor Hendricks at different 
places during that campaign, listened to his speeches, occasionally speaking 
from the same platform. I found him a wonderful man, an honest, earnest, 
sagacious, humane-hearted statesman. The only thing he lacked was the 
disposition to go to the front. His modesty held him back at times when 
he should have gone forward. Wherever he went from county to county in 
Indiana I saw that he met and made friends by the thousands, that rich and 
poor, old and young, came to him with their good wishes, and that he spake, 
not as a politician, but in honest kindness and sympathy with all who came 
to him. He entered into their lives ; plowed with them in the fields ; pulled 
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weeds with them in the garden ; helped them to mend fences, care for sick 
cattle, and thus in heart and action went out to gladden and encourage all who 
came to him weary and heavy laden. Coming to know the man as I did, I 
felt that he should be President of the United States, and if there was any 
such thing as true honor and integrity in the Democratic party, he should be 
put forward as a standard bearer and the opener of the door to better things. 

Therefore, I was not willing to plunge the knife into him while others 
held him, nor to help hold him for others to knife. Though often urged, I 
declined to enter into any political conspiracy for the killing down of 
Hendricks or any other rising Democrat. This led to a coolness betwixt Mr. 
Tweed 9kd myself, and he personally informed me that if I could not keep 
step with the political music of New York city, and assist in whatever the 
Democratic managers thought to be necessary for the advancement of the 
(Combination, I would have but myself to thank or curse, as the case might 
be, for any business failure that might follow ; that, if I would make the 
Democrat an organ for the local combination^ an increase of patronage would 
be given me, and that my bills would be paid promptly. 

Meanwhile, I was being seriously pressed by creditors, as the work of 
starting a daily newspaper is expensive, and I was often tempted to get in 
with the swim, and **let her go Gallagher.'* Then I would think of 
Democracy as a principle and the stand I had taken previous to coming to 
New York ; of the Democrats, West and South ; of Hendricks, Cox, 
Vallandingham, and others of more than ordinary political merit. Thus 
thinking, I constantly declined the offers made me, and was continually 
made to suffer for my obstinacy. Mr. Tweed refused to demand of Sweeny, 
Connolly and Mayor Hall, the auditing and payment of bills honestly earned 
and actually due the office, so that I was forced to bring suits £^inst the 
city in order to collect what I had earned. These suits were expensive, 
vexatious, and dilatory. Notes that I had given matured before collections 
could be made. I pleaded with these men to give me what was honestly 
mine own, but they had no time to consider my prayers, unless I would 
agree to ** go it blind." 

So it was, that I lost my footing and became known as a miserable 
failure. Those who sought to accomplish the downfall of every editor dis- 
posed to independence and integrity of action found scores and hundreds of 
persons to search out and distribute all manner of false, evil, mischievous 
and malicious reports, so that an army of runners could not haye overtaken 
them. Judgments were obtained against me, and the sheriff and deputies 
were frequent visitors, as they were of yore during the first two years of my 
experience in La Crosse. But sheriffs and deputies are generally good 
fellows, and we got along famously. Occasionally, I would be arrested for 
libel, charged with arson, drunkenness, breach of promise, embezzlement, 
disturbance of the public sentiment, political treason, and a disposition to 
crankiness in general. As the public generally believes all that it hears, it 
believed about all that it heard against me, while those who were good 
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friends refused to believe the charges made till they should have the proof, 
which never came. 

Though I worked hard and lived economically, I could not avert the 
plunge, and at last, after losing exceeding $250,000 in the effort to establish 
an honest Democratic ppper in the city of New York, I gave up all that I 
had to creditors, applied for a steamboat passage through bankruptcy rapids, 
went through and came out alive, but stripped of everything save my ward- 
robe, broken in health and supposed to be stranded. 

Meanwhile I had formed the acquaintance of Samuel J. Tilden, who was 
hailed as the greatest Democrat and reformer in the State. What every- 
body said was true, I thought for the time must be so, and gave him credit 
for a great deal more of»integrity than I afterward found him to possess. 

When the well-known committee of seventy independent citizens of New 
York came to the front to inaugurate a reform in politics, Tilden was chosen 
as oracle, head -center and great director of affairs in general. Under his 
direction Havemeyer was elected mayor. About this time I had an unpaid 
claim against the city amounting to $56,000. When the reform administra- 
tion came into power, mine being a just and honest claim^ I called upon 
Mayor Havemeyer, and asked his influence in my behalf. He directed me to 
Tilden, telling me that if I would bring him a line, note or memorandum 
from Tilden stating that the claim should be paid, he would govern himself 
accordingly and arrange that I should soon have the money called for. Then 
I called upon Mr. Tilden, at his home in Gramercy Park, and laid the case 
before him. 

At this time I had parted with the daily Democrat^ but was holding on to 
the weekly issue, which was then published under the name of Fomeroys 
Demoerat. I explained to Mr. Tilden the exact condition of things, telling 
him that if I could collect what was my due from the city, as called for by 
this bill, I would be able to pay my debts, to avoid bankruptcy, and go on 
with the publication of the Democratic newspaper. That if I could not 
collect what was due, I saw nothing ahead but failure. 

Mr. Tilden received me coolly and pleasantly, as it were, at his elegantly 
lurnished house, listened to my recital, which was virtually ** a tale of woe," 
walked the floor, considered the case in all its bearings, and then said he 
would take it under advisement, and the following day at four o'clock would 
send his reply to me direct by a confidential messenger. The next day at 
four o'clock came the messenger from Mr. Tilden with the statement that 
claims against a city were hard things to collect, but that if I would assign 
my claim of $56,000 directly to him or to a nephew of his named Pelton, 
and would include in the assignment a complete bill of sale of Fomero/s 
Democrat^ weekly newspaper, with whatever of materials, etc., pertained to 
the office, he would give me $6,000 for the claim against the city, including 
my newspaper; that he would establish his nephew therein as editor of the 
paper, and give me a position for one year in the office, as advertising agent 
and business manager, at a salary of $5,000 for one yearns services, at the 
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end of which time I would be restored to health and would be foot loose to 
go where I pleased! 

Knowing that Mr. Tilden could immediately collect $56,000, clean profit 
from the transaction, aside from taking to himself and under his wing a 
weekly newspaper that had at that time 50,000 circulation, I politely 
declined the offer, informing the suave but not seductive messenger that 
he and the eminent gentlemen back of him might go to the abode of 
heaven^s reverberating artillery and take a sulphur bath, while I would jog 
along as best I could. 

Sometime after receiving a decree of separation from my first wife, as 
noted in the preceding chapter, I united in marriage with Mrs. Louise M. 
Thomas, a native of Cleveland, Ohio, who was at this time engaged in lite- 
rary work in the City of New York. , For two or three years she was a very- 
bright and popular correspondent of the paper over the nom de plume of 
Elm Orlou. 

Giving my attention to the publication of the Democrat^ weekly, and lec- 
turing, I soon so greatly overworked myself that I could gain no sleep or 
rest. It was a hard struggle. I was now contending against odds^ 
struggling for want of capital, but refusing to surrender. At last, I was un- 
able to attend to business in the offico, and confined to ray room by sickness. 
A consultation of physicians was held, and their decision was that it was 
imperative that I should at once get out of the atmosphere of thought and 
political excitement and make an ocean voyage to London. Within four 
hours after their decision was rendered, I was on board the steamer Italy of 
the National Line en-route for Liverpool, the autumn of 1872. Money was 
decidedly scarce, and I had not strength to lug a trunk, but I had a ticket 
to Liverpool and return, and $100 of American money converted into as 
much English money as it would buy. With a little grip sack in hand, and 
with this very small wad of money in my pocket, I started across the oceans 
going without sleep or rest and suffering incessant sea-sickness four entire 
days and nights. At the end ol this time, the ship's surgeon put me so 
under the influence ot opium or Dover^s powders that I got a night's sleep. 
The next morning he filled me again with opiates so that I slept during the 
day, and after forty-eight hours of this kind of treatment, as we approached 
the shores of Ireland, I began to feel that strength and rest were returning. 

Reaching Liverpool in the ordinary manner, I journeyed on to London, 
third rate railway accommodations, secured a small room on Craven street^ 
near the Charing Cross Depot, and here lived quietly at not exceeding $ia 
per week total expense, for nearly a month. The scenery and people of 
London were new to me. All thoughts of politics and newspaper work 
vanished, and for the first time in years I really felt that I was enjoying rest 
and drinking in something of health. 

After a short stay in London I continwed my journey to Paris, remaining 
there a few weeks and practising strict economy, but all the while obtaining. 
information, until I found that I had but sufficient money to pav my way^ 
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third class, back to Liverpool, which city I thus reached in time to catch the 
steamer by which I had a passage back to New York. 

This trip was very beneficial to me. It gave me rest and something out 
of the whirr and whirl of busy machinery. Soon after my return to New^ 
York, I was stricken with diphtheria. After a severe tussle with this dia- 
bolical disease, I hurried forth all too soon in order to attend to business, 
took a severe cold, suffering terribly with inflamatory rheumatism, together 
with a string of maladies that came to the pic-nic, so that for two months I 
was delirious or unconscious, hovering between life and death, and for the 
whole of six months was in the hands and care of nurses and physicians^ 
unable all this time to transact business, and indifferent as to what was go- 
ing on. 

By this time, my business affairs were in very bad shape. The receipts of 
the Democrat were not sufficient to pay its expenses, no matter how hard I 
worked or faithfully I contended agjainst adverse circumstances. The way 
up hill is not an easy one. Though a man may struggle painfully, needing^ 
help, assistance and kind words, he generally receives fewer on his way up^ 
hill than when he is going down. Then, if he has a dollar to spend, every 
sapsucker in Christendoip finds him out, jumps astraddle of him, sucks his 
ears, stuffs him with taffy, reaches for his pocket book, and at last, when he 
can get nothing more of blood or blood money, jumps off and uses his- 
strength thus acquired to kick the friend whom he has ridden as hard 
and as fast as possible. 

The years of this struggle in New York now seem to me more of a dream; 
a hard, horrid nightmare ; a season of contention against fearful odds, and 
yet they bring the memory of work and effort ; of many, many, very many 
kind friends, whose homes are scattered far and wide over this busy and 
beautiful land. 

CHAPTER L. 



CLOSING UP BUSINESS IN NEW YORK. 

After the lega 1 separation from Mrs. A. A. Pomeroy — a matter concerning; 
none but those immediately interested — as noted in a preceding chapter, 
and previous to my crossing the ocean in order to gain rest and relaxation 
from my labor, I became acquainted with Mrs. Louise M. Thomas, formerly 
a resident of Cleveland, Ohio, but at this time residing in New York City. 
She was a woman of far more than ordinary talents and literary ability, a 
lady of education, refinement and extensive travel. We were united in 
marriage in the city of New York. For some time she conducted the lite- 
rary department of the Democrat^ over the non de plume of ** Elm Orlou." 
With a large circle of acquaintances, she was a favorite in society. Her 
musical ability and talents as an actress in amateur theatricals, brought her 
much before the public, especially in charity work, and at last led her ta 
enter upon theatrical life as a profession, but to the breaking up of home 
and marital associations. 
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Meanwhile the struggle to continue the publication of the Democrat was 
more and more severe. Readers of the pwiper expected it would be kept 
right up with the times and that its columns each week would be filled with 
news and comments fresh and vigorous. The longer I lived, the more I 
-saw to convince me that intemperance was one of the most insidious and 
•deadly foes men of ability and good disposition had to contend with. Lec- 
turing and writing in behalf of temperance satisfied my conscience, but 
•drove from my paper the support of many thousands of its readers who did 
not care to have temperance matters put before them or their families. 
Every time I struck a man's prejudice, his nervous system was shocked, and 
it was easier to discontinue taking and reading the Democrat than to renew 
the subscription and thus be brought face to face with something that com- 
l>atted his long sustained ideas or appetites. 

Desirous of investigating Spiritualism, so-called, I turned my attention to 
a careful study of the various phenomena breaking out from the realms 
thereof, finding very much that was new and entirely distinct from the old 
orthodox teachings, which had caused me to believe that man lived for a 
time, then died and remained dormant for thousands or millions of years, 
as the case might be, eventually to find a home or abiding place in heaven 
among the idle and the blessed, or in the other locality among the active and 
suffering. Therefore, I fully investigated Spiritualism, published from week to 
week the results of my inquiries and investigations, thinking that people every- 
where would naturally be interested in progressive matters. The articles pub- 
lished from time to time in the Defnocrat were simply recitals of the carefully 
-conducted experiences entered upon with the view of obtaining information 
•of sufficient reliability to base opinions upon. 

At the end of one year from the time the columns of the Democrat were 
opened to such matters, exceeding 29,000 of its subscribers had (in some 
instances politely) informed me that they had no place in their homes, 
hands or hearts for any newspaper whose editor did not pursue the old 
beaten path ; that they were brought up to despise Spiritualism and Spiritu- 
alists ; that they would not read the chapters presented even if they were 
true to the letter, as they had no desire for anything better than what they 
had in the way ot belief as to the immortality of the soul, and were not dis- 
posed to be laughed and sneered at by their neighbors. 

During this time I had a continued line of calls to lecture on different 
subjects, and but for the proceeds of such lectures at various places in the 
country, would have been unable to continue the expenses incidental to the 
publishing of the Democrat^ for the simple reason that I persisted in putting 
work and expense into its columns regardless of financial results. Thus I 
continued the struggle in New York of little use to myself or any one else 
till I found it necessary to take advantage of the law passed by Congress 
whereby men who had overreached in business efforts, as tens of thousands 
•of good men did at this time, and go through bankruptcy by surrendering 
all they had to their creditors, and thus getting an opportunity to obtain a 
new foothold as they should prove themselves possessed of ability and dis- 
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position in the future. So it was that I gave up all I had to creditors, was 
adjudged bankrupt, and by this time considered completely squelched, 
busted, done up, cracked, broken in twain, rent asunder, played out and 
annihilated. There was great rejoicing in Republican ranks as expressed by 
hundreds of articles in Republican newspapers, congratulating the Republi- 
can party and the public generally upon the fact that ** Brick " Pomeroy had 
run his career and was now so completely busted that he never could or 
would be heard from again. 

Many Democratic editors whose thoughts ran more in the ruts and in the 
ways of party machinery than to independence of action, as not only com- 
mendable but very often necessary for the good of the people, congratulated 
the Democratic party upon the fact that a very great lesson had been taught 
to a man who was disposed to think carefully and then act as conscience dic- 
tated. Still there were many thousands of dear, good, honest, progressive 
friends who liked the Democrat and its utterances, who' subscribed for it, 
assisted in extending its circulation, and who wrote me letters full of kind- 
ness, so that the strength I received from God and the good angels who act 
as messengers between those who have been on earth and those who are still 
here at work, and those good friends, I drew more of life, hope, courage and 
determination to strive in the future than I had ever before felt or known. 

The financial condition of the country was becoming more and more de- 
plorable every day. The war of the Rebellion had resulted in establishing^ 
the fact that the Government of the United States could constitutionally cre- 
ate legal tender money without regard to the material used for such purposes ; 
that it could make its money utterances as legal tender either upon gold, sil- 
ver, paper, or any other material. During the war of the Rebellion it had 
created and issued thousands of millions of dollars of legal tender money ^ 
thereby honestly discharging its debts to soldiers, sailors and all others em- 
ployed by the Government or furnishing the Government with supplies. The 
people had very nonsensically listened to the idea that there could be too 
much legal tender in the country for the good of all concerned, and had sub- 
mitted to the iniquitous acts of Congressional legislation whereby those who 
were so disposed could exchange their property for legal tender money so 
plenty in the country during the war, and then convert their legal tender 
money thus o'btained honestly or dishonestly into United States bonds de- 
clared exempt from taxation^ and the interest and principal payable in gold 
coin^ which the people must at some time in the future purchase from who- 
ever had it to sell, and pay the prices asked therefor in order to meet the 
United States obligations. The entire money-lending, money-changing and 
banking interests of the country were opposed to having money plenty 
among the people, and joined in their efforts to secure the nomination and 
election of men to Congress who would favor the shortening of the money 
volume of the country, and increasing the bonded debt volume on which 
the people must pay interest unnecessarily. The more I studied this ques- 
tion the more I found that my education in such matters had been wrong ; 
the more I was convinced that a supreme government like ours could create 
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legal tender whenever it wanted sufficient to discharge its debts^ and that the 
Government had no necessity for hiring money, and that there was no good 
reason why that which had been put out should be suffered to come in, be 
converted into bonds, and thus used to oppress the people, menace their 
homes, and wring from them the profits of labor that the sum might go to 
the non-taxpaying speculators. The more I studied into this question the 
more I became convinced that it was my duty to stand by the people accord- 
ing as I saw the light, and in thus standing to defend the power of the Gov- 
ernment as supreme over all, rich and poor aUke. 

Thus, I went deeper and deeper into what is called the greenback princi- 
ples, in honor of the legal tender creations of the Government, duly issued 
■on paper, as current money, the back of such money being printed in green 
to prevent the process of counterfeiting by photography. The more I 
studied in favor of the greenback cause, the more I gave offense to the great 
army of persons who live by plundering the people, and the more reports, 
mean, cowardly, insinuating and condemnatory, were circulated and pushed 
to the farthest possible limit in order to break down the influence of each 
^nd every man who believes that the Government naturally is and always 
should be supreme over all^ and that it should administer for the benefit of 
the millions equally with the millionaires. 

At last I decided to leave the city of NewYork and locate in Chicago, and 
then to make the Democrat more and more a presenter of financial facts, that 
the people might obtain information that many editors or owners of political 
papers prefer to withhold. But how to get to Chicago, was the next ques- 
tion ? I had given up all I had to creditors, and had been adjudged bank- 
rupt. The receipts of the office would barely pay its expenses, leaving 
nothing to live upon. The money earned from lecturing here and there en- 
abled me to drag along. The paper was printed with a few hundred dollars 
of type owned and loaned by a friend, but I had determined to remove the 
business from New York to Chicago^ and this settled the question : ** Where 
there is a will there is a way.*' 

I had an invitation to go into Pennsylvania to deliver six lectures, accepted 
the invitation and cleared about 500 dollars as the result of a week's work. 
This sum would enable me to reach Chicago. Then I decided to close the 
office in New York, working in it up to the last moment, bringing the edi- 
tion of the Democrat then on the press out in papef form and then, with 
office hands selected in sufficient number to bring the paper out in Chicago, 
to remove such material as I had left, from New York to Chicago by the 
fast express, consuming Sunday in transit, so that the typesetters might 
travel the distance from New York to Chicago between Saturday afternoon 
and Monday morning, arriving in Chicago in time to go on with work in the 
new office the same as they had been engaged in the old office at New York, 

Having giving instructions as to what should be done in closing the old 
office, in company with A. S. Whitaker, cashier of the Democrat office and 
private secretary, I left New York by the Pennsylvania road, reached Chicago 
on time, selected a new and vacant building on Madison Street, rented three 
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rooms therein, telegraphed back to New York to send stuff by express Sat- 
urday afternoon, the moment the paper was out, to the new quarters in 
Chicago, and for the selected men to come right on by fast train. 

Everything worked as planned. The men reached Chicago with the ma- 
terial on time, the new rooms were ready for them and in three hours from 
the time they arrived in Chicago, they had breakfasted, and were at work 
distributing and setting type for the next issue of the Democrat which 
appeared punctually on time, published in Chicago, however, instead of in 
New York. 

This closed my very expensive seven years' efforts in the City of New 
York and brought me again to the foot of the ladder, but very much richer 
\n experience than I had ever been before. And this experience was worth 
to me much more than it had cost. I was hurt, sore of heart, but not dis- 
couraged. In fact, I was never more determined than at this time, when 
the world generally considered me knocked out, to keep pegging right along, 
trusting to the future and very much more to myself as a guide and con- 
sellor than to others who might not see any more clearly than I saw, or who 
might possibly in their advice be influenced by other than disinterested 
friendship. 

At this point in my life, I saw that I had made a fortune and lost it, but 
had not lost myself, my disposition to honesty or to work, or my determina- 
tion to accomplish something m the future. The more I looked over the 
past, the more I was satisfied that whatever was, was about right, and the 
more I was convinced that there were as many good opportunities in the 
future as had ever presented themselves in the past. Therefore, I entered 
upon the second attempt to recoup my lost fortunes with a light heart, with- 
out one particle of fretting, whining, or finding fault. How well I succeeded 
in the second effort will be told faithfully and correctly in the second volume 
of this Journey of Life, the recital of most of the incidents thereof as pre- 
sented in this the first volume being now ended. 

The second volume will tell of my efforts in the Greenback cause. Of my 
reasons for commencing the work of organization in 1876 and abandoning it 
in 1880. Of my return to La Crosse; of the robbery of the office and im- 
prisonment of a man who had bought into the business as a partner. Of my 
going to Colorado and there making a much greater fortune than I lost in 
New York City, and of the success of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, 
that is certain to prove itself to be the greatest Railway and Mining Tunnel 
enterprise in the world. 




East enil of the A tlantic-raciliC^ Railway Tunnel. Sixty miles due west from Den- 
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PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 
RAILWAY AND MINING TUNNEL. 



Hore than 4,000 Persons Joint Owners In the fireatest Gold and SilTer 
Hlntiig Enterprise In tbe World. 




Answera to InqnlrcrB. 

SHE following questions have all been asked by persons 
who have written for reliable information concerning 
the great Mining and Railway Tunnel, projected in 
1880 through the snow-capped Continental Divide, 
that runs north to south through the State of Colorado. 
By thus replying to each question asked by in- 
quirers, all who desire can obtain information which, taken advant- 
age of, will benefit themselves and families for years and genera- 
tions to come. 
Read them : 

W/iai is ike size of Denver, Colorado f 
About one hundred and five thousand population. 
How far from Denver to the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains f 

Fourteen miles. Denver is on the plains on the banks of the 
South Platte River, fourteen miles due east from the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

How many railroads now centre in Denver t 
Twelve. 

Is Denver growing f 

Rapidly-; in wealth, attractions and population. 
Is there any railroad due west from Denver to Salt Lake City t 
No. There is a railroad — the Colorado Central Branch of the 
Union Pacific Railroad — that runs from Denver due west to Golden, 
at the foot of the mountains, at the entrance of what is called Clear 



Creek canyon, thence up this slit in the mountain, along a rapid 
creek, to Georgetown, the county scat of Clear Creek County, fifty 
miles due west from Denver. Thence on up the creek to Graymont, 
sixty miles from Denver. 

Why don t the cars go right on west from Graymont to Salt Lake 
City ? 

Because the mountains rise abruptly nearly five thousand feet 
above the bed of the creek and the railroad depot at Graymont, 
forming a snow-capped barrier. Cars, man nor beast cannot go 
directly over. 

How far is it from Denver to Salt Lake City in Utah ? 

By direct line it is 403 miles. 

How do people now go from Denver to Salt Lake City or Ogden^ 
there to connect with the Central Pacific Railroad for Sacratnento and 
San Francisco ? 

They go North by rail from Denver 128 miles to Cheyenne ; then 
still further north to Fort Rawlins ; then back south to Ogden and 
Salt Lake City, a round about distance of 671 miles. Or, they go 
south to Pueblo, 125 miles, then up the Arkansas river and ow^r five 
ranges of mount ains^ and so on to Salt Lake City by way of the Den* 
ver and Rio Grande Railway ; distance, 770 miles from Denver to 
Salt Lake City. 

How much distance can be saved by a direct railroad from Denver 
to Salt Lake City ? 

Exceeding 250 miles, and consequent expense and time of mak- 
ing the round-about journey. 

What is the country between the west eiid of the tunnel and Salt 
Lake City ? 

The cast end of the tunnel is in the base of Mount Kelso, the 
greatest silver bearing mountain in the world, near the railroad station 
of Graymont, which is nine miles southwest from Georgetown, and less 
than seventy miles from Denver. Length of the tunnel, 25,200 feet. 
Less than five miles. West end of tunnel is in the base of Ruby Moun- 
tain, which is virtually a mass of mineral, aquarterof a mile or so from 
the village of Decatur, on the northeastern bank of Snake river. Be- 
tween the west end of the tunnel and Salt Lake City is a country 
larger than the State of New York, entirely without railway com- 



munication with the outer world. It is wonderfully rich in gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, petroleum and well supplied with 
timber. Its valleys, hundreds in number, are well adapted to agri- 
culture, and the plains and brokens are unsurpassed for grazing and 
sheltering of animals in the winter. The Snake river, a small stream 
of pure, soft water, flows west, out from the mountains, through a 
beautiful valley and joins the Blue river at or near Dillon. The 
Blue flows north along the west side of the Continental Divide, and 
empties in the Grand river, a large, attractive stream that flows west 
to empty into the Green river. 

The Green river flows south, east of the Wasatch range, and 
empties into the Big Colorado. The White river valley is north of 
the Grand river valley, and like it, is a beautiful succession of coun- 
try, with hundreds of streams emptying into its white water, and 
flowing on to join the Green river north of where it accepts the 
Grand river. In here west of the Rocky Mountains, and east of 
the Wasatch Mountains and the Salt Lake valley, is a section of 
country 200 miles across from east to west, which forms the most 
attractive portion of Colorado, which State is nearly as large as all 
of New England. The direct and only profitable way out from this 
section of plains and valleys is east through the Atlantic-Pacific 
Railway Tunnel, thence direct to the East by way of Denver, Kan- 
sas City or Pacific Junction on to Chicago. This section of coun- 
try west of the tunnel and east from Salt Lake can well support one 
million of farmers, fruit growers, cattle men and miners ; and can 
be made to produce more wealth than can any other like extensive 
portion of Colorado. The Rocky Mountains, even the insurmount- 
able barrier, arc now being pierced by the Atlantic-Pacific Railway 
Tunnel at the narrowest part of the Great Divide, as the uplift of 
mountains is called. 

What zviil be the size of the tunnel ? 

Seventeen feet by fifteen feet — wide enough for gtandard guage 
railway service. 

Will it pay for railway use ? 

Yes. Other tunnels of not one-fourth of its importance pay 
large interest on the cost of construction and maintenance. The 
tollage that will be paid at once the way is open, will amount each 



year to more than ten per cent, interest on the entire cost of con- 
struction or driving the tunnel. The rentals will flow into the 
treasury of the Tunnel Company for distribution among the stock- 
holders, who are the joint and only owners. 

What are the mining advantages of the tunnel t 

The greatest in the world, without any exception. In the first 
place the mineral of Colorado is chiefly in the fissure veins, which 
extend from northeast to southwest along a large portion of the 
State. They form a great mineral belt. These veins number more 
than 250. They are crevices in the rocky crust of the earth into 
which, when the mineral contents are taken out, a man might be 
dropped down thousands of feet as a fly might drop into a crack in 
the ice and go down, down, down, to the water beneath, even 
though the ice were miles in thickness. 

The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel is being driven to cut 
through all of these up-standing, long-standing, inexhaustible fis- 
sure veins of mineral. It will cut them at right angles. The num- 
ber, as now known, exceeds 250. It will cut them at depths ranging 
from 1,000 feet to 4,500 feet below where they show along the sides 
and at the top of the mountains. 

By what right does the Tunnel Company thus enter into these 
veins ? 

Under the laws of the United States that authorize the driving 
of tunnels through mountains for railway and mining purposes, and 
under the laws of Colorado authorizing the formation of corpora- 
tions for railway, mining and other purposes. The laws of the 
United States and of Colorado, each permit and authorize the driv- 
ing of tunnels and the right to claim or own all veins, or deposits 
of gold, silver and the other minerals thus discovered inside of 
mountains as reached by tunnels, the same as though discovered at 
the surface. 

How many veins of gold and silver in this range of m^ntatms is 
the tunnel cutting through ? 
^ More than two hundred and fifty. 

What is the widths of these cracks^ crevices or fissures that arefiUed 
with mineral? 

They vary from a few inches to several feet in width. 



W/iai is the length of these veins that the tunnel will cut through ? 

Many miles ; reaching from Boulder county on the north, through 
Gilpin, Clear Creek and Summit counties, to an absolute certainty. 

What is the depth of these fissure veins ? 

In all the history of mining, the bottom of a fissure vein has never 
yet been reached, though they have been dug down into the depths 
of many thousands of feet. See the article elsewhere in this paper 
describing the mines of Cornwall, England, and the silver mines of 
Mexico and other countries. 

How much in bulk of the mineral taken out of these veins being 
crossed by the tunnel is required to weigh a ton ? 

An average of five and a half cubic feet. 

What is the average value of the ore or mineral in the veins that are 
being opened by the At lantic-Pacifif Railway Tunnel? 

From $50 a ton of silver, outside of gold, copper and lead, to 
$20,000 a ton, outside of the silver and copper the combination con- 
tains. Some veins are classed as silver ore, some as gold ore, ac- 
cording to which predominates. The majority of these veins are 
termed argentiferous galena or gray copper. Argent is silver. 
Lead is galena. Argentiferous galena signifies silver and lead 
mixed. 

What is the general average value of the ores in the fissure veins 
that are being opened by this tunnel? 

Exceeding $200 per ton. 

How do you know the veins are there f 

Because they have been found in the surface of the mountains^ 
and in scores of them, miners are now at work digging down into 
them and hoisting out the precious metals. 

By what right do you cut through the veins they are talcing 
mineral from ? 

By the right of discovery inside of mountains;, as they have the 
right to what they discover on the surface. The right to take out 
minerals from all veins found in mountains till onr excavations or 
workings run into the excavations or workings of some other person 
who can prove by the records that he discovered that identical vein 
before we discovered it. 

Then what f 



Well, as years will pass before they can dig down to connect with 
us, wc shall have years and generations to suck at the other end of 
the barrel before any one can disturb us. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
millions of dollars will be taken out by the Tunnel Company. 

How far from the tunnel can you follow a vein on either side 
of it ? 

As far as we find mineral — for miles on either side. 

Can you go down these veins below the level of the tunnel t 

Yes, we can dig down into veins thousands of^feet below the level 
of the tunnel, which is simply a way opened into the mountains at 
their base, and into the veins of mineral at the greatest possible 
depth. 

Suppose you miss a vein f 

Wc cannot possibly miss any of those forming the great mineral 
belt, as wc cross these veins at right angles^ as in cross-plowing a 
field, you must cross all the furrows that run lengthwise while you 
are going cross way. 

Will you go straight up to daylight when you reach a vein and 
begin to take ore therefrom f 

No, we will work our way up the vein on an incline. One set of 
miners on the right hand side of the tunnel and another set on the 
left, will dig their way up, up, up, as you would go up stairs, the ore 
falling back of them and reaching the main tunnel, there to be 
loaded into passing cars. 

Do those tuho have previously discovered veins that you will 
cross, have the right to stop your taorking or to call upon you 
for pay for the ore you have taken out f 

Let us explain. Whoever discovers a vein by a tunnel, inside of a 
mountain has the same right to take ore therefrom that has a person 
who discovers ore on the side or top of a mountain, and who digs, 
or mines, down into the vein, pumping out the water that may run 
in and hoisting out the ore that he is after. The miner at the top 
owns down upon the vein no farther than he proves it to be his by 
mining. Therefore, as wc reach a vein by a tunnel we locate //under 
the law, and proceed to dig out its contents. No one can interfere 
till they actually dig their way from their starting point to prove a 
direct connection with the ore we may be taking out. Then, as each 



mined in good faith, intent only on taking ore from his find, the pa - 
ties who meet have no war against each other. Tiiey simply go to 
the county records and there determine by the date of their location 
papers when each party first discovered the vein. The one u ho was 
\,\i(^ first discoverer^ if he located the property in accordance with the 
requirements of the law, is held to be the owner of that much of the 
vein in length, as the law allows him (1,500 feet along each vein is a 
claivi) and can continue work. 

The>n if a minermomes down from overhead and gets into your 
workings, you have to stop work f 

Not necessa.rily. In the first place, he may not have discovered 
that one vein before our tunnel site was legally located, in which case 
he has no right to that claim. Then, as he will have to dig down 
from 1,000 to 4,500 feet, it will be many years before such connec- 
tion and proof can be made. 

But when they are made ? 

The law of the United States and also the law of Colorado de- 
clares that where a tunnel drains a vein or a mine of water, the 
property thus benefited shall be holden to the owners of the tunnel 
for all benefits arising thereto by draining, and constitutes a lien on 
the property thus benefited. Where it costs tens of thousands of 
dollars each year to pump water up and out from a vein, and a tun. 
nel drains the vein, so it is that if each vein the Atlantic-Pacific 
Railway Tunnel will cross, so that miners can get into all these veins, 
at a great depth were actually proven to be the property of other 
parties, the interests they would give in these properties for proper 
drainage would be worth a great many times the cost of the com- 
pletion of the tunnel. Besides, the law that governs business would 
lead any man to pay for exit of ore by a tunnel as much as it would 
cost him to hoist it up hundreds and thousands of feet, at great ex- 
pense for hoisting machinery, and then in turn get it down from the 
sides or top of a mountain to railway tommunication below. By 
the construction and use of such a tunnel, mountains can be exca- 
vated or gutted of their mineral contents at trifling cost, once the 
veins are cut into. It would be easier to take the contents of a 
well-filled barn out of the front door than to come down into it 
from the ridge pole through a hole in the roof, haul all the hay 



grain, straw, wagons, sleds, horses, cows, etc., up through the roof — 
then get them down as best you can ! Going into a well-filled bam 
by the front door is like going into a mountain by a tunnel. Going 
into a barn by the front door and right on out through a back door 
and into the far-stretching fields, is like going through the Conti- 
nental Divide, or mountains honeycombed with veins, filled with 
gold and silver, by the Atlantic- Pacific Railway. 

Is there water in these veins ? 

Yes, generally. The best veins for minerals afe wet ones. 

Will the water from these veins run out of the tunnel^ and if 
sOy at which end f 

Certainly. You would not expect a tunnel to be driven so as to 
let water run into the mountain ! Each end of the tunnel will be 
lower than midway between the ends, in order to let the water 
escape of its own inclination. 

Suppose you cut several veins of water ^ as you drive ahead 
with the tumiel f 

The more veins the more gold and silver. By guttering the floor 
of the tunnel, the water will escape and not be in the way. The 
greater the volume of water, the deeper will be the gutters, so that 
the water can run out edgeways instead of flatways. 

Will the water from the tunnel he of iise f 

Yes. It will drive machinery for drilling and for crushing and 
cleaning the country rock, so-called, from the mineral, and thus of 
itself be worth to the future business of mining and making ore 
ready for market, more than will be the entire cost of the tunnel. 
It will be an enduring, valuable servant. 

What is the quality of the water that will come from the 
tunnel f 

Generally pure, soft water, with occasional veins of various quali* 
ties of mineral water, some of which will be valuable enough for 
medicinal uses. 

How many feet of a vein of mineral can you take on each 
side of the tunnel f 

Fifteen hundred feet along a vein on each side of the tunnel as a 
mining claim. The 1,500 feet to the right, and the 1,500 feet to the 
left form eaeh a mining claim. Three thousand feet total of each of 



the 300 veins we will cross. This gives the right to go down, down^ 
within the 3.000 feet along a vein, till we reach the mineral centre 
of the earth, and as much below as men can get. Then, when the 
1,500 feet limit is reached, an extension of the claim 1,500 further is 
located^ and so on, as far as we work the mineral out from the 
veins. 

How do you get air into the tunnel ? 

Pure, cold air is forced in through four inch iron pipes from the 
mouth of the tunncS, by powerful air-compressing engines. This air 
can be forced in for miles and discharged at the breast of the tun- 
nel or at the breasts of the various drifts therefrom, directly before 
the men engaged, so they will have air as pure inside the mountains 
as out. This compressed air, as it escapes from the pipe, is the 
motive power that works the powerful drills in operation for boring 
into the rock and mineral so it can be blasted out, laden in cars and 
run out of the veins to be discharged or dumped into larger cars 
that run clear through the tunnel. 

Can men work in the tunnel all the year f 

That is one great argument for opening mountains by tunnels. 
As a man can saw wood in the cellar when it rains, or thrash out 
oats, etc., in the barn when it snows, so can men work better in a 
mountain under cover, cooler in summer and warmer in winter, than 
they can work outside. By this means work is carried out regardless 
of inclement weather. Hundreds and thousands and eventually 
tens of thousands of miners will be employed in the work of gutting 
out the contents of all these veins that will be crossed and got into 
by the tunnel, the drifts, adits, galleries, etc., from which mineral 
will have been taken to be counted by the thousands. It is only a 
question of time and labor that will being abundant reward to the 
laborer and profit to the ones who furnish the money to pay for the 
preliminary work of getting into this enormous deposit of the so- 
called royal metals. 

How will the tunnel be lit t 

By electricity. 

What motive power will be used to bring rock and mineral out 
from the tunnel f 

Electricity, as noiseless, smokeless and least expensive. 



Will you give contracts to work the different veins the tunnel 
will cross t 

Yes, but only to those who are stockholders in the enterprise- 
This is a sort of close family co-operation for the benefit of all who 
own shares. It is to give employment to share owners who are able 
and desirous to here get work, as well as to give profit to all who 
invest. 

How many tons of mineral or ore can you dig a day from each 
vein ? 

That depends on the size of the vein and number of men that can 
work to advantage therein. The number of men increases as the 
vein is opened. At first but one fnan can get in. He is followed by 
others, till hundreds can work in each vein, and the daily output of 
ore from each vein will vary from five tons per day to five hundred 
tons per day of ore worth from $50 to $2,500 per ton. 

How many veins can he toorked at one time f 

As many are reached by the tunnel when it shall be driven clear 
through the mountains, all the veins it will cross, more than 250 in 
number, will be opened so they can all be worked, each side of the 
tunnel at the same time, and the procession of ore coming out will 
be like bees coming from a hive, each bringing wealth that in the 
aggregate will reach millions. 

How many persons are now joint owners in this work t 

More than 4,000. 

Is it a gambling operation ? 

No. Emphatically fio / It is a co-operation of labor and capital 
uniting to get into the great network of fissure veins, so that mil- 
lions of dollars can be zvorkcd out each year, for the payment of the 
labor empioyed, and then dividends in the way of profits, pro rata 
to all who own shares, in exact proportion to the number they own. 

Hgiv much profit do you expect to pay to each share of slock t 

We expect within three years to pay at least five dollars a s/iare 
profits each rear, and hope to pay each year, as dividends, more 
than the par value of the stock, which is ten dollars per share. 

Arc stockholders ];)ersonaUy liable ? 

They are not. The property of the compajiy is all that can be 
taken for debt, and the officers of the company w-ill always, a^ now 



see that the interests of all are faithfully protected. 

lb Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel stocky or shares^ taxable 
in other States than Colorado f 

No. Th^ property of the company may be assessed and taxed. 
The taxes are laid only in Colorado. The shares are not taxable in 
other States, nor in Colorado. The certificate of stock is admitted 
proof that the owner has that much of full paid non-taxable^ non- 
assessible, actually paid for and secured interest in all the properties* 
rights, privileges, etc., etc., comprising the holdings of the Atlantic- 
Pacific Railway Tunnel Company. 

To whom will come the rental from railway companies for the 
running of their cars through the tunnel f 

To the Tunnel Company, to be added to its income and profits 
from mining. It will take but a short time each day for railway 
trains to pass through. The balance of the time the tunnel will be 
used to bring out or dumped into the cars mineral from the various 
veins that will be crossed. 

When is the tunnel to he completed and ready for railway usCy 
as well as for mining f 

In 1893 ; but millions of dollars* worth of mineral will probably 
be brought out of the tunnel before 1893, and each year thereafter 
for generations, exactly as railway companies earn millions of dollars 
by bringing grain, etc., to market each year. 

Are you personally interested in the enterprise financially f 

Yes, to a very large extent, and still more interested in it as a 
great, enduring enterprise that will outlast either of the present po- 
litical parties, and perhaps our government, as a gateway through 
the Eternal Mountains no other man has as yet dared attempt pene- 
trate clear through. 

Did you advise your personal friends to invest in it for them, 
selves and children ? 

Decidedly, yes. The mountains are enduring and full of wealth. 
Labor will bring it out. We are investing for our own children, and 
would not be connected with, or the chief officer of, any enterprise 
we do not believe in as a necessity and a means of profit. 

What is the price of shares f 

The face value or price is ten dollars a share.. The present selling 



price isjhr dollars per share, net cash. It started in 1880 at $2j05 
per share. 

Haw few shares can any person purchase t 

One share or more. Some persons have one share, some ten, 

some hundreds, and some thousands. 

How many shares are there total f 

Seven hundred thousand, of the par value of ten dollars each, 

making the total capitalization $7,000,000. 

How can a person gain an interest in the enterprise f 

By purchase of stock or shares. 

How can a person lose his or her interest t 

By selling it or giving it away. 

Is the owner of one share as safe in what he has as is the 
owner of thousands f 

Exactly. Care for one is the care for all. In caring for all, each 
person is cared for. The larger the spoon the bigger the dip. All 
profits are divided, fro rata, twice a year after 1SS9. The company 
has in its treasury- but a limited number of shares yet so sell, to 
present shareholders or to others, as they are offered for. 

How are the officers of the Company elected f 

At the annual meeting of stockholders. Each share of stock is 
entitled to one vote. None but stockholders or their proxies can 
vote. Notice is mailed to each stockholder more than 30 days before 
election. Each stockholder can attend and vote, or can del^ate 
some other person to cast as many votes for ofScers as he or she has 
shares of stock. 

Under what law is ike Company organized f 

'^he laws of the United States and State of Colorado. 

To whom, and where, shoula orders for stock be addressed f 

Remit rive dollars per share by draft, post-office order, express, or 
by registered letter. Instruct how many shares you wish, and to 
whom they are to be issued, with full narm and postaffice address of 
the buyer, and the person they are for and your order will be 
SUed. Address Mark M. Pomekoy, 234 Broadway, New York City* 



